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IGNS are multiplying that Presi- 
dent Taft's term of immunity 
S from hostile criticism is at an 
end. Already he is_ being 
“viewed with alarm” by one 
class and denounced as a traitor to the Roose- 
velt policies. At the same time, by an en- 
tirely different class, he is being “pointed to 
with pride” as a conservative and hailed as 
our savior from the Roosevelt policies. Two 
directly antagonistic classes, therefore, as 
wide apart in their sympathies as the New 
York Sun and the New York American, are 
painting the new President as a foe to radi- 
calism and a friend to the corporate interests. 
They claim to find evidence of this both 
what he has done and in what he has failed 
to do. His cabinet appointments were the 
first evidence of this kind they professed to 
find. Mr. Taft’s refusal to aid the insurgents 
in their revolt against Speaker Cannon was 
the second piece of evidence. His apparent 
attempt to work harmoniously with Senator 
Aldrich in behalf of a tariff revision is ac- 
cepted as a third indication that ‘he is pursu- 
ing a course at variance with the Roosevelt 
policy. On one side there are mutterings of 
dissatisfaction, on the other side chortles of 
joy; and one interesting feature of the case 
is that, for the most part, neither those who 
mutter nor those who chortle have been among 
the recognized followers of Mr. Roosevelt 
himself. 


NE of the first notes of dissatisfaction 

with the present administration pro- 
ceeded from the Washington newspaper cor- 
respondents. “After seven years of wide- 
open publicity in matters of government,” 
writes the special correspondent of a New 
York trade paper, The Editor and Publisher, 
“the newspaper correspondents in Washing- 
ton now find themselves in a totally different 
atmosphere. The new administration put on 
the clothes of conservatism right at the start, 


and the difference, to the newspaper men, be- 
tween the Roosevelt regime and the present per- 
sonnel and methods of the White House and 
departments, is so great that many well-known 
correspondents have been figuratively stunned 
to paralysis.” This may seem to be of jour- 
nalistic rather than of political importance; 
but it is of both. No one understood better 
than Mr. Roosevelt the importance of con- 
stant publicity for the purpose he had in view. 
The present failure at this point is interpreted 
by the correspondents themselves as an indi- 
cation that the purposes of the Taft adminis- 
tration are different since the method being 
pursued is so different. Here is the way one 
of the scribes (in the Saturday Evening 
Post) construes what has happened, to the 
million or more readers of that paper: 


“Without questioning the loyalty of Mr. Taft to 
Mr. Roosevelt, it is apparent that he has started 
out to have an Administration as different as 
possible from his predecessor’s. The lid is on. 
The Soft Pedal Triplets have got in their deadly 
work. We are safe and sane to an astonishing 
degree. There are no loud noises, no explosions, 
no disturbances of the atmosphere. Just tranquil- 
lity, tranquillity, joy and happiness, peace and 
rest. As expeditiously as possible, various pros- 
ecutions are being dropped casually out of the 
window and forgotten, numerous indictments are 
being shoved carelessly into the waste-baskets, 
multitudes of commissions are being recalled and 
set to work, large numbers of plans and projects 
of statesmanship are being labeled and put in 
the specimen cases as interesting relics of an Ad- 
ministration that is gone.” 


This interpretation is obviously not the re- 
sult of political animus, but simply of profes- 
sional disappointment. It illustrates one way 
in which an atmosphere of distrust is being 
created. 


HEN, of course, there are the inevitable 
political disappointments that begin to 
appear as soon as an administration com- 
mences to nominate men for the offices and 
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SWATTED! 


—C. R. Macauley in New York IJVorld. 


to choose personal advisers. This is the 
ground for the criticism of the correspondent 
of the Minneapolis News, who has been the 
most outspoken of any in his charge that Taft 
has capitulated to the reactionaries. He writes 
as follows: “The Taft administration is ‘reac- 
tionary. To prevent the substitution of ‘re- 
actionary’ for ‘progressive’ policies was the 
one chief aim of Roosevelt. The Taft admin- 
istration is dominated by the big business in- 
terests. It was to keep the national govern- 
ment true to the best interests of the people 
as distinguished from the privileged class that 
Roosevelt used his influence in naming his 
successor. From the very beginning the Taft 
administration has given constant comfort to 
the enemies of Roosevelt; that comfort may 
be seen in tangible form each day. Harriman 
has won. Rockefeller has won. Morgan has 
won.” The appointment of Mr. Wickersham 
to the cabinet is construed by this observer 
as a personal triumph of Mr. Morgan; that 
of Charles Nagel, as a favor to Mr. Rocke- 
feller. Wall street influence is once more 
in control, we are told, of the attorney-gen- 
eral’s office. Moreover, the personal enemies of 
Mr. Roosevelt—Harriman, Aldrich, Tillman, 
Bellamy Storer, Penrose and Bailey—are 
once more .n personal favor at the White 
House. Vice-President Sherman, says an- 
other correspondent, has become “the con- 
gressional adviser of Mr. Taft,” and Mr. 
Sherman is hand-in-glove with the managers 
of the Cannon machine. 
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i addition, Mr. Taft is receiving criticism 
from the same persons that were wont to 
criticize the Roosevelt administration for not 
being radical enough. Mr. Bryan, for in- 
stance, in The Commoner, refers to the pres- 
ent administration as one “that begins with 
the selection as cabinet officers of a number 
of gentlemen whose activities in recent years 
have been closely identified with great cor- 
porations.” Mr. Hearst's paper, the New York 
American, insists that President Taft take 
a more active part in the fight for lower tariff 
rates. “Mr. Taft,” it says, “is not proving 
a courageous captain. His course was clearly 
charted and the prospect at the outset was 
for a quick and fair voyage. But he has sur- 
rendered the command to Senator Aldrich, 
and the latter, as was to be expected, is steer- 
ing the vessel into pirate-infested seas.” The 
Cleveland Plaindealer admits that the Presi- 
dent seems to lack somewhat in firmness in 
dealing with the Senate tariff-makers. “The 
big stick rather than the broad smile,” it re- 
marks, would have been more effective in the 
present situation; but “it is too early to form 
definite conclusions until results begin to 
show,” for “some of the Taft mildness may 
cloak a determination as unrelenting as Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own.”” On the heels of this criti- 
cism of Mr. Taft for being too suave and 
easy, comes Senator Bailey’s criticism of him 
for a tendency to be too tyrannical! Says 
the Senator: “I do not hesitate to say that 
no man ever had a less desirable preparation 
for the Presidency than the present occupant 
of that high office. He went from the bench, 
where the tendency is toward a certain kind of 
tyranny. There is scarcely a Federal Judge 
in the United States of twenty years’ service 
who has not become arbitrary, irritable, and 
sometimes tyrannical.” 


THE more radical papers seem to be 

drawing their conclusions from their fears, 
the more conservative papers seem to be 
drawing their conclusions from their hopes. 
Thus we find the New York Sun one of the 
first to rush in to the defense of the Presi- 
dent against “the magazine writers and peri- 
odical purifiers left over from the last ad- 
ministration.” Evidently, it says, Mr. Taft 
must move with velvet caution, and “every 
step so far has made for improvement.” 
“President Taft,” says another bitter oppo- 
nent of Mr. Roosevelt, the Boston Traveler, 
“in his quiet way is busy reversing the mis- 
takes of Mr. Roosevelt and getting the gov- 
ernment back to a basis of Democratic or- 
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ganization.” Still another of the anti-Roose- 
velt journals, the Rochester Post-Express, re- 
marks joyfully: “The business interests, in- 
stead of being frightened every time they open 
a newspaper, are now sure they will be 
treated with absolute justice by this adminis- 
tration. Now everybody knows that just as 
soon as congress revises the tariff a business 
boom will begin in this country, the like of 
which we have never known before.”’ To the 
New York Times nothing seems more con- 
spicuous in the Taft administration than “its 
preference to get results quietly rather than 
to create contentions that obscure business 
of more importance.” 


S° FAR as the press that has been most 

loyal in its support of Mr. Roosevelt is 
concerned, we fail to find therein any note- 
worthy criticism of President Taft. Neither 
Mr. Roosevelt’s judgment in favoring Mr. 
Taft for a successor nor Mr. Taft’s loyalty 
to the Roosevelt policies has been as yet called 
in question by the real Roosevelt papers. On 
the contrary, what they have to say on the 
subject is in the nature of a renewed expression 
of confidence and of desire to let the Presi- 
dent develop his own methods before criticiz- 
ing him for results. Secretary Pinchot, for in- 
stance, who was very close to Mr. Roosevelt, 
comes out in vigorous denial of the report 
that Mr. Taft is indifferent on the subject of 
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TAFT—“HE DOESN’T 


conservation of natural resources. Mr. Taft 
is not indifferent on that question, we are as- 
sured, but he is not willing, on that or any 
other subject, to proceed without due authori- 
zation of law. Says the Washington correspon- 
dent of the New York Tribune: “President 
Taft is wholly unwilling that the law shall 
be strained or that the members of his admin- 
istration shall exceed their constitutional and 
statutory powers, in the effort to prevent the 
monopolization of water-power sites. He has 
expressed himself energetically in opposition 
to the proposition that ‘the end justifies the 
means,’ and in the process of making certain 
that no executive act shall be open to the 
charge of being without legal warrant, a num- 
ber of these sites will inevitably be thrown 
open to settlement under the existing land 
laws. It is this consistent determination to 
act solely within the law which has given 
rise to the impression that the administration 
is hostile to the conservation policy.” 





NOTHER important member of Presi- 

dent Roosevelt’s administration, Oscar 
S. Straus, former secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, in a recent speech utters reassuring 
words to “those who fear that the Roosevelt 
policies are not safe in President Taft’s keep- 
ing.” Says Mr. Straus: “The few who believe 
that beneath the beaming smile and imper- 
turbable temperament of the President there 
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SEEM TO NOTICE ME” 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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lies concealed a reactionary against the Roose- 
velt policies and principles will doubtless find 
that, on the contrary, he will write into the 
statutes the great moral principles his 
predecessor has written in the hearts of the 
peonle, and that so far as the laws can con- 
tribute to curbing the evils of power and the 
wrongs of our economic development, they 
will be pressed forward with judicial deter- 
mination by President Taft.” The Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post makes a similar observation anent the 
tariff struggle: “He [President Taft] has 
tried the methods of peace and harmony 
where Mr. Roosevelt would have tried the 
methods of war. If the new method proves 
a failure, Mr. Taft's close friends say that he 
knows how to adapt himself to the conditions 
of conflict.” Answering Mr. Bryan’s fling at 
Mr. Taft’s cabinet selections, the Chicago 
Tribune says that “the common sense of the 
average American teaches him that the most 
competent and effective men to fight the 
wrongful activities of corporations are the 
men who are most thoroly acquainted with 
corporation law and corporate activities.” Fi- 
nally, to illustrate President Taft’s continued 
personal loyalty to his predecessor, the Phila- 
delphia Saturday Evening Post tells this in- 
cident : 


“Taft was talking to a visitor and said: ‘The 
President said to me——’ 

“*You mean the ex-President, do you not, 
Mr. President?’ inquired the visitor, anxious to 
butt into the conversation. 

“‘Well,’ said Taft, banging his big fist on the 
desk, ‘he’s my President.’ ” 


* 
* * 


S THE ttariff bill drags its slow 

length along in the Senate, the 

A pleasant game of “putting it up 

to the President” grows in popu- 

larity. Nearly every attack upon 

the bill reaches its climax with a reference to 
the Republican platform and Mr. Taft’s in- 
terpretation of it and an appeal to him to 
thwart the assumed purposes of Senator Ald- 
rich and his lieutenants. “It will very soon 
be his duty,” says the New York Evening 
Post, referring to the President, “to speak out 
and let the country know what he thinks of 
the Aldrich dishonesties.” “All hope,” says 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, “rests with the 
Executive. The President is the solitary bul- 
wark between the cynical faithlessness of his 
own party on the one hand, and on the other 
the fair expectations of a vast army of Ameri- 


can citizens who have been definitely prom- 
ised relief.” In a similar vein speaks the New 
York World. “The quibbling agents of plu- 
tocracy and privilege,” it says, “now have the 
floor. The man who was elected President on 
assurances in which the people trusted is yet 
to be heard from.” Of these journals The 
World and The Times-Dispatch are Demo- 
cratic papers. The Evening Post is an avowed 
free trade paper—about the only conspicuous 
one left in the country. The foes of pro- 
tection, in fact, are the ones who are 
the most strenuous in thus appealing to the 
President. The Springfield Republican puts 
the case up to him as follows: “The Aldrich 
revisers must be mad to suppose the country 
is going to be satisfied with the kind of revis- 
ion they offer. They are failing even to sat- 
isfy the revenue situation, and otherwise they 
will only succeed in outraging the general 
sense of what the country needs. But Presi- 
dent Taft? He least of all can afford to have 
such a tariff ‘settlement’ as this pass into 
law without protest and without veto.” 

UST what President Taft’s view of the Ald- 

rich revision is and what his position will 
be in the event of its enactment in about 
the form in which it was introduced is 
a subject of much speculation and _lit- 
tle definite information. What seems _ to 
come as near being an authoritative state- 
ment as anything that has been published is 
from the Washington correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, who says: “The Presi- 
dent believes that the Republican party stands 
pledged to a genuine tariff revision; that a 
genuine tariff revision consists of a revision 
downward, save, possibly, in a very few in- 
stances where gross inequalities have pre- 
vailed; and, finally, that, having been elected 
on a platform pledging the party to tariff re- 
vision, it will become his unavoidahle duty to 
disapprove a tariff bill which is not a fulfil- 
ment of the party promise.” But what is the 
party promise? When Senator Bailey asserted 
that the Republican party had promised “to 
revise the tariff in the interest of the con- 
sumer, or downward,’ Senator Aldrich 
promptly replied: “Where did we ever make 
a statement that we would revise the tariff 
downward?” Senator Bailey rather evaded 
this question and Senator Aldrich proceeded 
with his interpretation of the Republican par- 
ty’s promise: 

Mr. Atpricu. The people of the United States, 
if the Senator will permit me, understood very 
well when the recent election took place that the 
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THE MAN HIGHER UP 
—Grant k. Hamilton in Judge. 











CALLS FOR AN INCOME TAX 


“If I could change the situation,” says Senator Cum- 
mings of lowa, “I would so rearrange and readjust these 
schedules as to decrease the revenue derived from the 
custom-houses and place it where it should belong—upon 


” 


those fortunate people who enjoy large incomes. 





Republican party was a party of protection 

Mr. Baitey. That is true. 

Mr. Atpricw (continuing). That it was bound 
to revise the tariff from a protective standpoint, 
and to make rates in every case to equalize the 
difference in the cost of production in this coun- 
try and in competing countries abroad, plus a rea- 
sonable profit. If there is any item in this bill 
as reported by the Finance Committee that ex- 
ceeds that rule or does not come up to it, it ought 
to be made to conform to the rule. The Repub- 
lican party holds the commission of the people 
of the United States to revise the tariff upon 
those lines, and upon no other; and I should 
consider myself recreant to my trust if I did not 
follow implicitly those lines, let them strike wher- 
ever they may. 


FEW days later Senator Aldrich declared 

that while Washington was full of peo- 
ple anxious to secure change in the schedules 
of the bill, 999 out of every 1000 were clam- 
oring for an increase in the rates. He said, 
referring to a preceding speech by Senator 
Burkett: “The Senator speaks of the con- 
sumer, and I ask who are the consumers? Is 
there any class except a very limited one 
which consumes and does not produce? “And 
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why are they entitled to any greater consid- 
eration?” Senator Lodge sustains Senator 
Aldrich’s interpretation of the party’s prom- 
ise. He says: “Nobody ever pledged me to 
revision downward any more than to a re- 
vision upward; but what the Republican party 
pledged itself to, and so far pledged me, was 
to a tariff revision. I supposed that we would 
come here in this body and in the other House 
and revise the tariff for the best interests of 
the whole country, agricultural and industrial, 
and every other interest. If it were wise to 
reduce a duty, reduce it; if it were wise to 
keep the duty the same, keep it the same; if an 
industry needed, and the facts showed that 
further protection was needed, give it that 
further protection—that has been the attitude 
of the Finance Committee.” Both Senators, 
however, insist that the Aldrich bill is “full of 
reductions,” and that it fulfills not only the 
platform pledge but the pledge given by Presi- 
dent Taft in his inaugural address when he 
said: “It is thought that there has been such 
a change in conditions since the enactment of 
the Dingley Act, drafted on a similarly protec- 
tive principle, that the measure of the tariff 





INSISTS ON A TARIFF COMMISSION 


“T want,” says Senator Dolliver, “to see an end to the 
scandal that has accompanied the framing of every tarifl 
bill. It has corrupted American industries and made 

_ great enterprises mere adjuncts to political agitation.” 
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A CHAMPION OF FREE LUMBER 


Senator Nelson, of Minnesota, is one of the Repub- 
licans who is “knocking” the Aldrich bill and calling for 
lower rates. He says he is “sick and tired of being told 
that this is all for the poor working man.” 


above stated will permit the reduction of rates 
in certain schedules and will require the ad- 
vancement of few, if any.” “I agree fully 
with that interpretation,” said Senator Ald- 
rich; “the number of advances in the bill be- 
fore the Senate above the rates now in force 
are very few.” The reductions, he asserts, 
number 379. . 


O* THIS point, whether the Aldrich bill 

is really a revision downward or a re- 
vision upward, there is a division of opinion 
that leaves even a diligent student of the sub- 
ject in confusion. One reason for that con- 
fusion is the fragmentary way in which the 
Senate bill has been introduced. In present- 
ing the bill, Senator Aldrich made the asser- 
tion that “in the main” the rates of his bill 
are lower than those in the Payne bill, the 
actual number of reductions, as compared with 
the Payne bill, being about three times the 
number of increases. As compared with the 
Dingley bill, he asserted that “the great mass 
of rates reported [in the Aldrich bill] are be- 
low those of existing law.” But the bill at 
that time was incomplete, not including the 
maximum and minimum clause and not in- 
cluding the rates on some of the most impor- 
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tant raw materials, such as hides and coal. 
Later on, the Senator furnished a tabulated 
statement, covering six pages of the Congres- 
sional Record, giving 379 items on which the 
rates are reduced from those of the present 
(Dingley) law. But the table did not indicate 
those items—"very few,” as the Senator claims 
—on which the rates are increased. Senator 
Culberson thereupon presented a table made 
for him by “a man from the treasury de- 
partment” whose name he refused to divulge, 
which indicates (but not in detail) 356 reduc- 
tions in rates, 316 increases (more than one- 
third of them on the liquors and wines sched 
ule) and 1271 rates unchanged. Senator Ald- 
rich, defeated in his effort to ascertain the 
name of Senator Culberson’s informant, re- 
marked derisively: “I would be glad to have 
his name for he must be a wonderful man.” 


Te THIS general confusion of mind as to 
whether the tariff revision is upward or 
downward, the maximum and minimum clause 





. 





WANTS A REAL REVISION DOWNWARD 


“The greatest enemy of protection,” says Senator 
Clapp, of Minnesota, “is the man who would abuse the 


policy because he has the power to do so. The best 
friends of the policy are those who want a revision down- 
ward. The American people demand this kind of a 
revision, and, if they do not get it now, they will demand 


that it be given them within two years.” 
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SENATOR ALDRICH’S WONDERFUL TROUPE OF 
PERFORMING SENATORS 


—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune. 


in the Aldrich bill has added. This is the one 
new feature of the present effort at tariff re- 
vision. In the Payne bill, the maximum rates are 
to be 20 per cent. higher than the minimum. In 
the Aldrich bill they are to be increased by 
25 per cent. ad valorem, making them practi- 
cally prohibitive in many cases. Thus on an 
imported article appraised at a value of $1.00 
and which has a duty of 40 per cent., the 
maximum rate under the Payne bill would call 
for 20 per cent. increase of the existing rate, 
making the rate 48 per cent. Under the Ald- 
rich bill, the maximum rate would be 40 per 
cent. plus 25 per cent. or 65 per cent. in all. 
Assuming that the Aldrich minimum rates are, 
in the main, considerably lower than the pres- 
ent rates, it still remains true that the maxi- 
mum rates would be, in the main, considerably 
higher than the present rates. Whether the 
Aldrich bill, therefore, is to be a revision up- 
ward or downward depends chiefly upon the 
extent to which these maximum rates would 
actually go into effect; and that is not only 
uncertain now but is pretty sure to remain 
uncertain for many months after the bill be- 
comes a law. This for the simple reason that 
it is left to the President to decide whether, 
after nine months or so, a foreign nation is 
discriminating urfairly against American 
products, in which case the maximum rates 


will go into effect as against that nation. It 
is a safe assumption that President Taft would 
not be apt to abuse such power in favor of 
higher rates; but obviously no one, neither 
President Taft nor Senator Aldrich nor even 
an omniscient newspaper editor, can tell just 
what nations will persist in discriminating 
against American products. One clue to the 
probable result is furnished by Congressman 
Payne, who called attention, in connection 
with his bill, to the fact that our minimum 
rates are certain to prevail against Great Brit- 
ain, because that nation has no protective du- 
ties against our products or those of any other 
nation. That being the case, it is very im- 
probable that Germany and France and other 
rivals of Great Britain are likely to yield the 
best market the world affords—the American 
—to the British manufacturers, as they would 
necessarily do if they forced the President to 
declare the maximum rates in effect against 
them. The reasoning seems cogent; but it re- 
mains true, nevertheless, that the question 
whether the Aldrich bill is a revision upward 
or downward must remain for some time one 
of deduction and prediction rather than of 
settled and incontrovertible fact. 


HE situation of the Democrats in Con- 

gress, in reference to tariff revision, is the 
subject of derision on the part of Republicans 
and of confession on the part of some Demo- 
crats. One of the most engagingly frank 
speeches made in the Senate was by Senator 
Rayner, of Maryland, a Democrat. He began: 


“T have risen mainly for one purpose, and that 
is to try and find out where I am in this bewilder- 
ing confusion upon the subject before us. I want 
to locate myself, if possible, in this wild night of 
tumult and commotion, and see if there is any 
light upon the horizon that will lead me to an 
anchorage out of the gloom. 

“Where am I and what am I? These are the 
momentous problems that are surging in upon 
me. I have never had the slightest difficulty be- 
fore in solving them. What is there in this per- 
plexing hour to entangle me in uncertainty and 
doubt? The Senator from Rhode Island pro- 
claimed the other day that our party had practi- 
cally abandoned the principles for which it con- 
tended so hard not many years ago, and that it 
was no longer in favor of a tariff simply for 
revenue, but it had become a convert to the 
doctrine of a tariff for protection. I respectfully 
deny that statement, but even if it were so, simply 
speaking for myself, now, where do I stand? Am 
I in favor of a tariff for revenue with incidental 
protection or of a tariff for protection with inci- 
dental revenue? Am I a Democrat, for instance, 
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“WHERE IS 


oni free hides and a Republican on groundnuts? 
Am I a protectionist on zinc ore and pig iron and 
a revenue reformer on citrons and pineapples? 

“And where do I stand when the faith of my 
fathers strikes the subject of raw materials? 
What has become of the epic poem that we chanted 
during the Cleveland administration of free wool 
and other kindred products ?” 


The Senator proceeded rather uncertainly to 
seek an answer to his own questions. He 
thinks his party would today, if in power, re- 
main loyal to a tariff for revenue; but he adds: 
“If we abandon that issue now, | can not see 
what other issue there is between the parties. 
Of course, Mr. President, if we are wrong, let 
us abandon it; if with industrial development 
we have concluded that it is best now to 
change the traditions of our faith and levy a 
tariff for protection, let us say so. I shall find 
no fault with those who reach this conclusion.” 


HERE is a disposition in some quarters 

to blame Mr. Bryan for the condition in 
which the Democrats are alleged to find them- 
selves. “Where is Mr. Bryan?” asks the New 
York World. Senator Simmons, of North 
Carolina, it says, is eloquently pleading for 
the maintenance of the Dingley duty on lum- 
ber; Senator Bacon, of Georgia, and Senator 
Daniel, of Virginia, are doing the same, on 
the plea that such duties should be regarded 
as revenue duties. “In both houses of Con- 
gress,” it asserts, “Democrats cynically repu- 
diate their party obligations in order to get 
a full measure of Aldrich protection for their 
own constituents. But we do not hear 
Mr. Bryan’s voice raised in passionate protest 
against Democratic treachery to fundamental 
party principles. We do not see him among 
the aggressive leaders in this struggle against 
Privilege and Plutocracy. In the current issue 
of The Commoner we find only the most per- 
functory references to the tariff debate. The 
leading editorial articles are devoted to direct 
legislation—to the initiative, the referendum 
and the recall. For all practical purposes Mr. 
sryan might as well be talking about the Arian 
heresy or discussing the number of angels 
that could dance on the point of a needle.” To 
the same conclusion reasons Harper’s Weekly. 
“The responsibility for the change rests,” it 
thinks, “mainly on the shoulders of William 
J. Bryan, of Nebraska. It is his fault if his 
party has forgotten how to defend its faith.” 


0 oe Democratic journal, at least—the Buf- 
falo Times, edited by Norman Mack, 
Democratic chairman—finds this talk about 
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“ ALAS! POOR YORICK——I KNEW HIM WELL,” 


—Phil Porter in Boston Traveller. 


Democratic disruption on the tariff “cheap 
Republican cant,” which it regards as “alto- 
gether nervy, in view of the haggling wrangle 
which has marked every stage of Republican 
dealing with the tariff.” “Out of the con- 
fusion of the tariff struggle,” it cheerfully re- 
marks, “it is safe to predict that the De- 
mocracy in Congress will emerge with a cred- 
itable record of definite and indisputable work 
accomplished for the consumers and against 
the devouring interests which have grown fat 
at the tariff crib.” But the New York Even- 
ing Post, on May 5, noted as a curious fact 
worthy of attention that “of the set speeches 
made in the Senate thus far the high tariff 
pleas have been made by Democrats, and the 
demands for downward revision have been 
made by Republicans.” “Is it not a bit strange,” 
comments the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), 
“that the Democrats in Congress should find 
it difficult to agree upon a policy in refer- 
ence to an issue that has been at least a nomi- 
nal bone of contention between the parties 
for generations?” One explanation is offered 
by the New York Sun. The “so-called Demo- 
cratic and really Bryaniac party” has no policy 
because it has become merely “Mr. Bryan's 
milch cow.”” Another explanation comes from 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch (Dem.). “It 
has become very plain,” it admits, “that the 
South demands protection because it wants it 
regardless of platforms or election results. 

The simple fact is that the South, 
newly awake to its opportunities, is panting 
to get its hands in the treasury at last, and 
if its Representatives now in Congress can- 








not assist them to do it, it will find others 
who will.” The same paper is anxious about 
the next national Democratic convention, 
which “will have to determine definitely 
whether it is going to assist in this new raid 
on the defenseless consumers, or whether it 
will stand firmly by its guns and direct the 
apostates to go where they belong.” 


NOTE of impatience is heard in various 

directions over what is regarded as a 
fruitless discussion in Congress. It is all a 
bogus conflict, in the judgment of the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Philadelphia Sat- 
urday Evening Post. “The Senate knows 
what kind of a tariff bill it will make. The 
House knows what kind of a tariff bill it will 
have to take. The President knows what kind 
of a tariff bill he has to sign; but the noise 
will continue for some time after this is writ- 
ten, and then we will all go on our vacations 
and all will be well.” The always cynical New 
York Sun doesn’t see why there should be any 
tariff debate at all, “since nobody says anything 
new in it and nobody pays any attention to 
what is said.” The New York Press is equal- 
ly tired. “This delay,” it thinks, “has cost the 
people of the United States enough to pay 
Payne or Aldrich bill deficits for a generation 
or more. Give us the new tariff, the House 
makeshift, or the Senate ‘makeshift—it will 
make mighty little difference which. Let the 
country get back to its work and business!” 
The Denver Republican is sorry we ever en- 
tered upon tariff revision. “Probably the best 
thing to do,” it thinks now, “would be to kill 
the Payne bill and let well enough alone for 
another decade.” The Springfield Republi- 
‘can thinks we are going to get some trifling 
measure of tariff reform and get it without 
undue delay; “but real tariff reform of the 
sort needed by the United States is obviously 
not to come this year, and probably never— 
from the so-called ‘friends of protection.’” 
The Outlook makes a proposition to Congress, 
to adopt all the reductions suggested by either 
house of congress and none of the increases 
and then adjourn and go home. Next fall, 
when congress reasscmbles, it will know how 
much of a deficit it will have to provide for 
and can proceed to provide for it. 


© ipl of all this confusion and discourage- 
ment one thing seems to be coming appre- 
ciably nearer, and that is a permanent tariff 
commission. In the Aldrich bill.is incorporated 
a provision fora permanent bureau of experts 
to be appointed by the President for the limited 
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purpose of considering the tariff schedules of 
other nations in order to enable the Presi- 
dent to determine when they are discriminat- 
ing against our products. Senator Beveridge, 
one of the most active champions of a tariff 
commission, has accepted this provision as 
sufficient for all practicable purposes. James 
W. Van Cleave, president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, and Henry R. 
Towne, president of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York City, speaking not only in 
behalf of their organizations but also in be- 
half of the executive committee appointed by 
the recent tariff commission convention held 
in Indianapolis, accept this provision in the 
Aldrich bill as “a practical fulfillment of their 
demands.” The New York Chamber of Com- 
merce and 225 other business organizations 
have begun active work in favor of a tariff 
commission, and many influential journals, 
Republican, Democratic and independent, are 
adding their voices in favor of the plan. The 
New York Tribune speaks of the provision 
in the Aldrich bill as of the greatest impor- 
tance, being “a positive step toward more in- 
telligent tariff legislation and a rational de- 
velopment of the protective system.” The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer thinks such a commis- 
sion “would in some measure compensate for 
the loss of a real improvement of the obnox- 
ious Dingley law.” The New York Evening 
Post would be glad to see the experiment 
tried, for such a commission might at least 
act as “a kind of perpetual blister upon high- 

tariff backs.” 

* 
* * 

HE center of the fight against 
corporate abuses is now in the 
T courts of the land. There are al- 
ways three stages more or less 
distinct in the progress of re- 
form: (1) Agitation; (2) Legislation; (3) 
Adjudication. Our period of agitation over 
the questions now being adjudicated has run 
back before the active entry upon the politi- 
cal stage of either Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. 
Bryan. The days of legislation are likely to 
be known as the Roosevelt era. The days of 
adjudication are now here. All over the land 
the federal courts and state courts are busy 
threshing out the questions created by recent 
legislation, and it will be years before we 
know just how much of it will stand and how 
much of it will have to go to the scrapyard. 
During the last few weeks, interesting de- 
velopments have been reached in the cases 
of three great industrial combinations—the 
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COMPETITORS OF 





THE STANDARD OIL 


; This is a group of independent oil producers and refiners who have formed an association and are try- 
ing to impress on Congressmen that a tariff on crude petroleum is not a favor to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, but to its business foes, since the company produces but 11 per cent. and the independents 89 per 


cent. of the petroleum of this country. 


“oil trust,” the “coal trust” and the “sugar 
trust.” All three have been in court. 


N the case of the oil trust, the development 

consists merely in the closing of the trial 
before the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. The four judges of that court now 
have the records before them for a verdict. 
Those records consist of about eleven million 
words, enough to make 110 printed volumes 
the size of an ordinary novel. A score of emi- 
nent corporation attorneys have been em- 
ployed on the case for two years, and by the 
time the United States Supreme Court has 
passed on the matter, it will have cost about 
five million dollars. This trial has nothing to 
do with that other trial that resulted in the 
twerity-nine million dollar fine. That was a 
case against one of the Standard Oil’s subsi- 
diary companies for taking rebates. This case 
strikes at the very center of the Standard 
Oil system. Its aim is to divorce the holding 
company—the Standard Oil Company of New 


Jersey—from the many operating companies, 


leaving them without a central form of ad- 
ministration. It is a frontal attack upon the 
first and greatest of all the “trusts.” The 


They were told to go home and start a campaign of education. 


success or failure of the attack is one of wide- 
reaching importance to the country. 
ARDLY less important is the decision just 
reached by the Supreme Court in re- 
gard to the “commodities clause” of the rail- 
way rate law. That clause was drafted by 
Senator Elkins in 1906, and it forbids a rail- 
road from engaging in interstate transpor- 
tation of “any article or commodity other than 
timber and the manufactured products there- 
of, manufactured, mined or produced by it, or 
under its authority, or which it may own in 
whole or in part, or in which it may have any 
interest, direct or indirect, except such arti- 
cles or commodities as may be necessary and 
intended for its use in the conduct of its 
business as a common carrier.” This clause 
was aimed more particularly at those railways 
which control many of the coal mines in the 
eastern states. In 1906, Senator Elkins re- 
ceived from the governor of his state—West 
Virginia—a letter which ran as follows: 
“Our railroads, upon which we are dependent, 


are controlled by an alien corporation practically 
in direct competition with us. It makes 








little ditference as to the effect upon our people 
whether the corporation itself is directly inter- 
ested in the production of coal in competition 
with other producers of coal, or whether officers 
or directors or controlling stockholders are so 
interested. The result is the same. I have heard 
of cases where this company [naming a well- 
known railway] has attempted to say who shall 
ship coal and who shall not, and when they 
should ship, and where they should ship and 
where they should not.” 


The assertions here made by the governor 
were endorsed by Senator Elkins, who is cer- 
tainly not regarded as a violent enemy of cor- 
porations. The “commodities clause” in the 
rate bill was the result. 


UT there were other disclosures about this 

time that fired public sentiment. The in- 
terstate commerce commission had made an 
investigation of the coal business in the terri- 
tory served by the “best managed railroad of 
the world,” the Pennsylvania, and here were 
some of the facts developed in regard to the 
connection of the railroad officials and the 
coal properties. We use The New York 
Evening Post's summary: 


“It was proved that the chief assistant to Presi- 
dent Cassatt had acquired without cost to him- 
self stock in coal companies valued at $307,000; 
that the.trainmaster on the Pittsburg division had 
paid $500 for stock of a coal company closely 
identified with the railroad, which investment paid 
him $30,000 annually in dividends; that a road 
foreman in the same division owned 300 shares 
of the same stock, for which nothing had been 
paid; that another coal company in which Penn- 
sylvania officials were interested paid the Penn- 
sylvania $1,800 a year rental for a pier on which 
$40,000 had just been spent for improvements. 
Another employee of the railroad, on a salary of 
$2,709, admitted that within three years he had 
received $46,000 in cash from various coal com- 
panies; and yet another, with a salary of $126 a 
month, admitted owning $75,000 stock of coal 
companies. From one witness after another it was 
learned that favored coal companies were able to 
secure all of the empty cars needed, while coal 
companies not in these intimate relations with 
the railroad were refused cars on the ground of 
‘inadequate supply.’” 


OW comes the decision of the Supreme 

Court and whether it is more of a vic- 
tory or a defeat for the railroads is a matter 
of controversy. The railroads contended that 
the “commodities clause” is unconstitutional. 
The Circuit Court sustained that contention. 
The Supreme Court decides that the clause is 
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constitutional, but says that the effect of it is 
comparatively limited. The roads can still own 
stock in the coal mines and continue to carry 
their coal, inasmuch as, in the words of Jus- 
tice White, “it has been decided in this 
court that ownership of stock in a corpora- 
tion does not make the owner of the stock the 
legal owner of the property of the corpora- 
tion. It does not give him a legal standing as 
respects interest in the property of the cor- 
poration in which he holds the stock.” Ac- 
cording to Attorney General Wickersham, the 
way is left open by this decision for Congress 
to proceed to extend the provisions of the 
law so as to forbid “the carriage of commodi- 
ties owned at the time of shipment by a cor- 
poration in which the carrier has a stock in- 
terest.” Whether Congress will do this de- 
pends largely, in the opinion of the New York 
Tribune, upon “the manner in which the coal 
railroads conform to the spirit as well as to 
the letter of the law.” The New York Sun 
has a two-column editorial on the subject en- 
titled “Another Enterprise of Rooseveltism 
Halted by the Supreme Court.” The Spring- 
field Republican goes into the decision care- 
fully and concludes that the government has 
probably “met with a check” but “not at all 
necessarily with a defeat or prohibition,” for 
“the great contested point, that the congres- 
sional power to regulate interstate commerce 
includes the power to prohibit, has now, if 
not before, been definitely conceded, and by a 
unanimous court at that.” The New York 
American calls attention to the fact that this 
case was, as it claims, a mere side issue of 
the main issue, which is whether, under the 
Sherman anti-trust law, the maintenance of a 
“coal trust” such as the roads are supposed 
to have formed is lawful. That ‘‘main issue” 
is directly involved in a case brought against 
the roads by Mr. Hearst, which case is still 
pending. 


OF LESS general importance than these 

-cases against the Standard Oil Company 
and the coal-carrying railroads but of more 
dramatic interest is the case that the govern- 
ment has been pressing against the American 
Sugar Refining Company—“The Case of the 
Seventeen Holes,” as Harold J. Howland calls 
it in The Outlook. It is termed by the New 
York Evening Post “one of the most remark- 
able suits and probably the most successful 
suit instituted against a great corporation 
under the Roosevelt administration.” To the 
piers of the refining company on the Brook- 
lyn side of the East River come ships from 
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SECRET OF THE SIX CORSET SPRINGS 





THE WHEAT PIT AND 


the ends of the earth—Cuba, Brazil, Egypt, 
Java—with cargoes of coarse sugar usually 
packed in stout bags. This is unloaded, placed 
on trucks, and carried directly to the scales, 
where it is weighed on the truck, under the 
inspection of a customs house official. Duty 
on the sugar is charged according to weight 
Seven -years ago, the surveyor of New York 
J. S. Clarkson, became convinced that some- 
thing was wrong and he made a tour of in- 
spection to the piers. He discovered that 
after the trucks on which the sugar was to be 
carried had been weighed, before being 
loaded, lighter trucks were substituted, and in 
this way the government was being defrauded 
of the duty on six tons of sugar a day. He 
stopped that, tho nobody was prosecuted. But 
the secret of the six corset springs was not 
then discovered. 


NTER one Richard Whalley upon the 

scene. In the summer of 1907 he appeared 
at the treasury department in Washington 
with a story. He had been from 1892 to 1902 
a checker for the sugar company, and he told 
of frauds he had been wont to practice upon 
the government. He was not a prepossessing 
individual, but his story was straight, and two 
special agents were detailed to investigate— 
Parr and Bryezinski. They went with Whal- 
ley to the docks and by a neat little piece of 
detective work the secret of the six corset 
springs and the seventeen holes was discov- 
ered. The seventeen holes were drilled, one 
each, in the upright pieces of the seventeen 
scales used for weighing the sugar. Six of 
the company’s checkers were supplied with 


ITS CONSEQUENCES 

Hy Mayer in New York Times. 
thin steel corset springs. As the checker 
sat at one side of the scale, in the little scale- 
house with a glass front, marking off the 
weight of the sugar as called out by the cus- 
toms official, his left hand was lowered and 
the corset spring inserted in the hole. The 
end of the spring was by this means thrust 
into the mechanism of the scales, pressing 
against one end of the walking beam, and re- 
tarding its motion. One ounce pressure on the 
mechanism at this point was equivalent to for- 
ty-eight ounces weight on the platform of the 
scales. Mr. Howland tested the matter for 
himself. The scales registered his weight at 
170 pounds. Then the corset spring was in- 
serted and his weight was registered as 162 
pounds. On each truckload of sugar there 
was a loss of about 14 pounds. 





VIDENCE of fraud was overwhelming. 

The holes in the stanchions showed signs 
of long wear, evidently having been used for 
many years. The records of the company 
showed that duty had been paid on one weight 
and the planters had been paid for their sugar 
at another and higher weight. It was also 
shown that the six checkers who had the steel 
springs received envelopes each pay day 
marked with the same sum as that received by 
the other checkers, but containing more money. 
When the little device was discovered, the 
company’s dock superintendent came up ex- 
citedly, asserting: “We've got to fix this thing 
up. If we don’t it'll get a lot of people into 
trouble.” He was right. He himself is now 
in trouble. So are the six checkers. All are 
under indictment. The sugar company has 
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dismissed them from its service and has paid 
over to the government about two million dol- 
lars of back dues and fines. Neither the pay- 
ment of this sum nor the dismissal of the 
employes has improved public feeling toward 
the company. “Already,” remarks the usually 
staid and conservative Evening Post, “the 
sugar trust stood before the country as about 
the most despicable thief that ever sneaked and 
pilfered and lied, but its action in sanctimon- 
iously discharging its seven employees who 
have been indicted for complicity in its frauds 
upon the government sounds an even lower 
depth of meanness.” It adds: 


“These subordinates must have acted under or- 
ders. It was not into their pockets that the steal- 
ings from the public revenues went, but into the 
pockets of the rich officers and owners of the 
Sugar Trust. This was the irrefragable conclu- 
sion arrived at by both judge and jury, when the 
test case was tried. Hence for the Trust now 
virtuously to dismiss from its service mere tools, 
with the protest that it is ‘anxious to punish the 
guilty,’ while not a word is said or a step taken 
by the chief beneficiaries of the larceny, is to 
stamp it as not only without a soul, but without 
ordinary perceptive faculties or common de- 
cency.” 


One other point of interest is brought out 
by H. L. Stimson, the United States attorney. 
He has been greatly hampered, he says, in 
his efforts to unearth the frauds, by the action 
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THE MOTOR MAXIM GUN IN THE ARTSLLERY OF THE YOUNG TURKS 
The fact that Chefket Pasha, Enver Bey and so many others of the leading men in the revolutionary 


ranks received a German military education, explains the efficiency of the discipline and the fighting. 


Turks served their guns with great accuracy, 
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of Congress in the recent session in prevent- 
ing the detail of Secret Service men from 
one department to another. That, it will be 
remembered, was the occasion for the last 
of the “scraps” between President Roosevelt 
and Congress. 


* * 


Gomer HE sun had not yet risen over 
the Bosphorus when the Young 

T Turk envoys broke through the 
heavy gates of the Dolma- 

Bagtche palace and hailed the 
elderly man imprisoned for over a generation 
within its walls as Mohammed V, commander 
of the faithful. “I am most happy,” observed 
the new sovereign of Turkey, according to 
the Figaro, whose correspondent witnessed 
the scene, “to be the first Sultan of an era 
of freedom for Islam.’ His next words were 
lost in the detonation of the guns in the bat- 
tery at Pera, apprizing all Constantinople of 
the inauguration of the new reign. In a mo- 
ment more a hodja, one of those wise men 
or teachers for whom the pious feel such re- 
spect, proceeded to read passages from the 
Koran. In the gardens of Dolma-Bagtche, by 
far the most vast as well as the most splendid 
of all the imperial palaces round about the 
capital, companies of infantry were marching 
under arms. A carriage, drawn by four 
horses, was in readiness to convey Mohammed 
V to the gate of the Sublime Porte, when Ali 
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THE INIASION 





Effendi, one of the three grown sons of the 
new Sultan, rushed in with a protest. He 
implored his father to snatch a few hours’ 
repose before the ordeal of a public progress 
through the thronged streets of Constanti- 
nople. The suggestion commended itself at 
once to the judgment of all who saw the thir- 
ty-fifth sovereign, in male descent, of the 
house of Othman and twenty-ninth Sultan 
since the conquest of Constantinople during 
the first hour of his reign. His eyes were 
half-closed, drooping with fatigue. He spoke 
in a whisper. His son fairly carried him to a 
sofa in a little room off the hall of audience 
upon which the aged ruler collapsed. 





O SOONER did Abdul Hamid learn from 

the lips of the eunuchs in his own sanc- 
tuary of Yildiz Kiosk that the Young Turks 
were clamoring for him at the gates than he 
sought refuge in the harem. The soldiers, 
as they poured into this palace, had made 
prisoners of every sentinel, eunuch and ser- 
vitor they met. Abdul Hamid was nowhere 
to be found. At last the troops halted out- 
side the locked portal affording access to the 
harem, the precincts of which, in accordance 
with immemorial tradition, were sacred. Un- 
tying the ropes which bound the limbs of the 
chief of the eunuchs, the officer in command 
bade him summon his master to the door. The 
slave pleaded the sacred law that forbade 
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such a violation of the privacy of the Kha- 
lifa. He was instantly told of the fetva is- 
sued by the Sheik-ul-Islam, in virtue of which 
Abdul Hamid had a few hours before ceased 
to exercise any function connected with the 
true faith, The eunuch passed into the 
harem, but did not emerge. Another palace 
slave was sent inside on the same mission. A 
third failing, after another impatient pause, 
to reappear, the soldiers burst into the harem. 

S HE hurried from one apartment of the 

harem to another, Niazi Bey, hero of 
the revolution of July, never lost control of 
the large force under his orders. Yildiz Kiosk 
at this moment, according to the Paris Gau- 
lois, waS an emporium of treasure. As the 
soldiers sought the secluded lord of this 
palace, they trod under foot the richest satins 
and many a golden goblet. In every corner 
cowered a _ bejeweled wife or concubine. 
Nothing was stolen. No female suffered the 
slightest violence. In the last chamber of 
all, after bursting open the barred door, Niazi 
Bey and his followers found Abdul Hamid 
unconscious on the floor. Near by, if we may 
accept one account—the actual fact is still in 
dispute—lay a beautiful Circassian girl, a bul- 
let wound in her temple. Abdul Hamid is ac- 
cused of having taken her life in the frenzy 
of these excitements. The deposed Sultan 
was lifted by the hands and feet as if, to 
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A SQUADRON OF THE YOUNG TURK CAVALRY ENTERING CONSTANTINOPLE 


The total force under command of Chefket Pasha when he made the Sultan’s capital for the time being 
his own is given by himself at sixty thousand, of which fully eleven thousand were mounted. At no time was 
there the least infraction of discipline, and when the troops were deployed with the cavalry in the advance 


perfect order reigned. - 





















ABDUL HAMID’S NEW POST 


“Ha! The German Emperor telegraphs me that I am 
to be his Minister of Public Worship.” 


—Munich Jugend. 


quote the words of our French contemporary, 
“he were a dead sailor about to be thrown 
overboard.” When he came to himself, Ab- 
dul Hamid was in his throne room, con- 
fronted by two army officers, two senators and 
two deputies. 


[* THE abjectness of the terror with which 
he faced his captors, Abdul Hamid, in this 
hour of his ruin, reduced them to the mute- 
ness of compassion. “He was wild-eyed and 
unkempt,” to quote the words of the Figaro, 
on the authority of Niazi Bey himself. “The 
dye in his beard had not been renewed, long 
white streaks running through it and through 
his hair. He was:a pitiful thing to see, ridic- 
ulous even; but none could look upon him 
then and smile.” The six Turks gazed in to- 
tal silence upon the man who until that morn- 
ing was their sovereign and the successor of 
the prophet. “Why do you seek my life?” 
cried Abdul Hamid, gazing from one to the 
other of the six, who stared upon him with- 
out saying one word. It was the silence not 
of contempt, as Niazi Bey has explained, but 
of wonder. “I have reigned thirty-three 
years,” proceeded the captive, now trembling 
in every limb, “but I have wrought harm to 
none. Why do you seek my life?” His voice 
had become a scream in the panic of their 
unbroken silence. “I made war with Greece,” 
he shrieked, “why do you want my life?” 
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THOUGHT of his brother, at that very 
moment assuming the sovereignty of 
which he saw himself despoiled, now crossed 
the mind of Abdul Hamid. “For thirty years 
I treated my brother with love,” he cried. 
“Any other Sultan would have had him slain. 
So why do you seek my life?” Another pause, 
as silent as any that had preceded, wrought 
Abdul Hamid into another frenzy. Then he 


shed tears, his next utterance being a mere 
whine. “Only let me live,” he begged. “I 
will do whatever you wish.” The Sultan, 


white as a ghost, sank upon a sofa, from 
which he leaped again quickly, evidently fear- 
ing the sword of some executioner. ‘Take 
me to the palace of Cheragan, with my fam- 
ily,” he begged. “There I was born. There 
let me die.” Few spectators witnessed the 
departure of the fallen ruler as the carriage 
—a simple hack—bore him from Yildiz Kiosk 
to Cheragan, or palace of the tulip, lying 
along the shore north of the splendid pile 
within which Mohammed V had so long been 
held in captivity. Not even the favorite son 
of Abdul Hamid witnessed the departure that 
brought this ignominious reign to its igno- 
minious anti-climax. 
H's strength restored by some hours of 
slumber, Mohammed V was hurried into 
his military uniform, bundled into a closed 
carriage at the palace gate and conveyed by 
sea around to the quays at the extremity of 
Constantinople. The streets of his capital 
were thronged with the faithful, who, in some 
manner, had become aware of the approach 
of their sovereign. “He is extremely pale, 
stout, with white mustache and a stupefied 
face,’ says the correspondent of the London 
Telegraph, who was in the crowd and saw 
the sight. “His tired, swollen eyes seem to 
lack all expression. He looks like a man who 
has just been roused out of sleep. He has 
never seen his people and his people have 
never seen him before. This prince who to- 
day mounts the throne of the Caliphs has 
always lived shut up in the great palace on 
the shore of the Bosphorus.” Suddenly a ru- 
mor, circulating through the crowd, diverted 
attention from the central figure in these 
scenes. Sebah-ed-din, nephew of the new 
Sultan, had been arrested. “Thus, carried to 
his throne in a tumult of arms, an old and 
wonderstruck man begins his reign.” 


HAT victorious march from Salonica to 
the capital which the Young Turks had 
been compelled to make because of the at- 
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tempt of Abdul Hamid to wreck the consti- 
tutional edifice forced upon him last July 
made possible, but not inevitable, the change 
of rulers at Constantinople. When Ahmed 
Mahmud Chefket Pasha assumed supreme 
command of the constitutional army at San 
Stefano some weeks since it was furthest 
from his intention to countenance the depo- 
sition of the commander of the faithful. 
Chefket Pasha, whose name has been so var- 
iously spelt in the month’s despatches, is a 
conservative as well as a brilliant soldier 
whose career as inspector-general of the 
three Rumelian vilayets had brought him into 
contact with the Yildiz Kiosk clique. When, 
some six weeks ago, a catastrophe as irre- 
parable as it was sudden, seemed to have 
overwhelmed the constitutional system in 
Constantinople, when the parliamentary min- 
istry had fallen, when the reactionary League 
of Mahomet was supported by the rank and 
file of the local army corps, the Young Turks 
at once suspected Abdul Hamid of having 
organized the counter-revolution. Chefket 
alone doubted. 
Ai. doubts of the treachery of Abdul 
Hamid, in the light of despatches from 
Constantinople to every European capital, 
disappeared from the mind of even Chefket 
Pasha the moment Enver Bey, one of the 
heroes of the July revolution, had reached 
Salonica. “There is no doubt at all,” to quote 
an interview with Enver Bey sent out when 
the Yildiz Kiosk clique seemed to have won 
its game, “that every Young Turk regards 
this last outbreak as a deliberate attempt to 
bring about the downfall of the constitution.” 
The attempt to destroy the plants of Young 
Turk newspapers in Constantinople, the at- 
tack upon the parliamentary officials, the up- 
rising of the capital garrison at the instiga- 
tion of religious agitators preaching against 
the Young Turks as enemies of the true faith 
—all these were to Enver Bey proofs that 
Abdul Hamid was at the bottom of the mis- 
chief. His arguments proved so conclusive 
that Chefket Pasha seems to have had diff- 
culty in preventing a premature declaration 
of Mahomet V as commander of the faithful 
before his troops had begun to march against 
the sovereign who has now fallen. 


HILE the Young Turks in Salonica 
were insisting that the revolt at Con- 
stantinople was merely an attempt to restore 
the old despotism of Abdul Hamid under the 


MARCH TO CONSTANTINOPLE 


guise of religion, the Sultan himself, secluded - 
















“STORMED AT WITH SHOT AND SHELL” 


The Taxim Barracks, where the troops of the crack 
regiments in the Sultan’s service have been quartered, 
suffered severely from the bombardment to which they 
were subjected by the artillery of the Young Turks. 
After holding out to the very last, the army corps which 
had remained faithful to the Padishah in Yildiz Kiosk 
finally surrendered. 


still in Yildiz Kiosk, insisted, through his 
clique, that the new constitution was to be 
respected. For three whole days at this stage 
of the crisis the severest censorship upon de- 
spatches from Constantinople kept the world 
out of touch with the progress of events. One 
story in the Paris Temps credited Emperor 
William with active efforts to keep his good 
friend Abdul Hamid in power; but the official 
Kreuz Zeitung repeatedly and vehemently 
denies that the German Emperor interested 
himself in the dynastic aspect of the situation 
at any stage. Yet there is little doubt, if we 
are to be guided by the well-informed Rome 
Tribuna, that the whole diplomatic corps at 
Constantinople was dragged into the question. 
Abdul Hamid was given to understand, ac- 
cording to the Berlin Vossische Zeitung, that 
his rehabilitation in the character of despot 
would not ‘e tolerated by London. 
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PLAYING THE PATRIOTIC AIR TO WHICH THE YOUNG TURKS MARCHED 


This band marched in front of the forces under the command of Chefket Pasha when he entered Con- 


stantinople. The march was composed last July on the 


variation of the French Marseillaise. 


EFORE many days, Abdul Hamid seems 
to have perceived that the audacity he 
1ad displayed in the hope of regaining his 
former absolutism was likely to prove too 
costly. In intimating this much on the eve 
of the march of the Young Turk army to 
Constantinople, the correspondent in that city 
of the Paris Temps conveys dramatic impres- 
sions of the head of the Ottoman dynasty ap- 
pealing to the German Emperor by telegraph 
for aid. Two or three hundred deputies and 
senators in the scattered parliament had got 
together at San Stefano, now the Young Turk 
headquarters, and by an overwhelming ma- 
jority voted the deposition of their sover- 
eign, the only point at issue being the time 
when it should take place. The dramatic ra- 
pidity with which Abdul Hamid now receded 
from his original uncompromising attitude 
toward the Young Turks is to the London 
Times conclusive evidence of the imminent 
peril in which he believed himself to be. The 
avowed primary object of the Young Turk 
movement, which accomplished the swift and 
almost bloodless revolution of last July, was 
to secure his abdication. Chefket Pasha was 
reminded of that when he gave the word at 
Salonica for the march on Constantinople. 
BDUL HAMID acted shrewdly in seek- 
ing to make terms with the Young Turks 
at this stage, as our London contemporary 
thinks; but Enver Bey and the men about 
kim felt that their sovereign was repeating 





occasion of the constitutional revolution and is a 


the tactics by which he had befooled them 
already. ‘With the army at his back, he was 
able to trifle with the liberties of his sub- 
jects, to oppress the various helpless adher- 
ents of other creeds residing within his em- 
pire, and to direct an administration steeped 
in corruption and notorious for inefficiency.” 
When the army, gathered at Salonica, practi- 
cally foreswore its allegiance, Abdul Hamid 
was at once paralyzed and helpless. Seeing 
that himself, he lost no time in transferring 
his captive brother from the place of his long 
captivity in the Dolma Bagtche palace to 
Yildiz Kiosk. Here Rechad Effendi, who had 
not yet, of course, become Mahomet V, was 
held for forty-eight hours as a hostage. This 
act infuriated the Young Turk leaders, who, 
according to a story in the Paris Gaulois, sent 
word through the Sheik-ul-Islam that if a 
hair of the head of the heir to the throne 
were harmed Abdul Hamid would be decapi- 
tated. 


HE personality and the functions of the 

white-whiskered Sheik-ul-Islam at once 
became of crucial importance. Now, of all 
the Sheiks-ul-Islam whose fetvas have been 
sought in approval of the great decisions of 
state in Constantinople, Zia-ed-din Effendi 
has shown the most felicitous capacity to ac- 
commodate himself to all factions in the con- 
stitutional crises succeeding one another so 
rapidly of late. Unlike his immediate predeces- 
sor, Djelal-ed-din Effendi, who was a good 












































THE SUCCESSION TO THE THRONE 











THE REGIMENTAL TRUMPETERS OF THE YOUNG TURKS ON THE WAY TO YILDIZ KIOSK 


This column is headed for the Mosque of Saint Sophia, where Abdul Hamid held the last Selamlik of 


his reign forty-eight hours before his abdication. 


Rumors of an immense treasure concealed beneath the foun- 


tain in this Mosque proved unfounded unless, as is hinted, some of the soldiers found gems and gold and 


concealed them. 


deal of a stickler for the integrity of the de- 
posit of faith, Zia-ed-din Effendi does not ad- 
here rigidly to the commentators on_ the 
Koran. His spirituality, observes the Paris 
Gaulois, is not to be impugned; but he has im- 
bibed respect for western civilization and is 
graciousness itself to infidels, “whom he pities 
without despising.”” Unlike his old-fashioned 
predecessors, he does not immure_ himself 
within the hallowed precincts of his official 
abode, but makes frequent trips not only to 
Yildiz Kiosk but to the Sublime Porte. The 
laws of faith make it imperative that when- 
ever a Grand Vizier dies or is deposed, the 
Sheik-ul-Islam retires too; but Zia-ed-din Ef- 
fendi, in his indifference to formal precise- 
ness, has managed to survive the ruin of the 
old Hamidian world and was conspicuous in 
the procession that escorted Mahomet V last 
month from the court of the Janissaries to 
the Mosque of St. Sophia. Decked in his su- 
perb silk robe, his long white beard streaming 
over his bosom while the sun shone athwart 
his gilded turban, Zia-ed-din Effendi outshone 
the new Sultan himself. Custom prescribes 
golden spurs for the Sheik-ul-Islam when he 
rides in the saddle through Constantinople, 
and the trappings of his steed are of the same 
metal. 


CONFRONTED by the problem of the 

Sultan’s deposition, Zia-ed-din Effendi 
temporized for days. He does not appear to 
have power to change the law of succession 





among Moslem sovereigns, according to 
which the throne passes—with the exception 
of Egypt—to the eldest male member of the 
reigning family. Nevertheless, the dream of 
Abdul Hamid’s reign, as more than one news- 
paper in Europe has asserted again and again, 
was to modify the law of succession in the 
interest of his favorite but dissolute son, Bur- 
han-ed-din. Indeed, following the sensational 
versions of the month’s crisis finding their 
way into the Paris Aurore and Matin, the 
reactionary movement against the constitu- 
tional work of the Young Turks was the work 
of Burhan-ed-din. This high-strung youth, 
1ow in his twenty-fifth year, is fourth in 
order among the sons of the deposed Abdul 
Hamid. Born at Yildiz Kiosk of one of the 
most beautiful of all the wives in the harem, 
he received a military training along Ger- 
man lines. He is tall, dark-skinned, dashingly 
handsome and endowed with his father’s ex- 
quisite manner and irresistible personal mag- 
netism. His temper hot, but his generosity of 
nature, his sweetness of disposition and the 
prodigality of the promises he makes to every- 
one gained innumerable adherents to the fac- 
tion seeking his enthronement. 


N FURTHERANCE of his plan to set Bur- 
han-ed-din upon the throne, Abdul Hamid, 
according to the Figaro, resorted to the col- 
lossal bribery by means of which the throne 
of Egypt was diverted from its normal 
course. Ismail, the late Khedive, by over- 
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OVATION TO THE HERO OF TURKEY’S COUNTER-REVOLUTION 
Chefket Pasha, commander-in-chief of the constitutional army that overthrew the system of Abdul Hamid, 
was the man of the hour in Constantinople when Mahomet V began to reign. Chefket is of Arab origin and 


received a military education in Germany. 

whelming the former Turkish Sultan Abd-el- 
Aziz with bribes exceeding a total of fifteen 
million dollars, obtained a firman changing 
the order of succession at Cairo to the Euro- 
pean mode—females were excluded, naturally 
—and thus shut Halim Pasha out of the sov- 
ereignty. The Khedive Ismail, notwithstand- 
ing the bribes he had bestowed, very nearly 
lost the prize he coveted. Just thirty years 
ago he was ordered by Paris and London to 
abdicate. Ismail refused. As the powers 
most concerned, France and Great Britain 
thereupon told Ismail that the firman regu- 
lating the succession would be disregarded. 
This threat was effective and the cowed Is- 
mail gave up his throne. It was because Abd- 
ul-Aziz desired to change the order of suc- 
cession to his own throne that he let himself 
be bribed by Ismail. It is characteristic of 
Turkish Sultans to prefer their sons to their 
brothers as direct heirs. 


HERE seems little doubt that Mahomet 

V, during the long imprisonment that 
preceded his recent elevation to the sover- 
eign power at Constantinople, was perfectly 
willing to resign his claim as heir to the 
throne. Every Sheik-ul-Islam in recent years 
has been approached on the subject, if the gos- 
sip of Yildiz Kiosk be trustworthy, and just 
as Prince Iz-ed-din, the son of Abd-ul-Aziz, 
was once generally regarded as likely to suc- 
ceed his father as commander of the faith- 
ful, Prince Burhan-ed-din has been deemed 
by those in touch with Yildiz Kiosk in- 
trigue a possible successor to Abdul Hamid 


when that devious despot vacated the throne 
of the Othman. Che deposed Sultan’s treat- 
ment of his brother is not by any means ex- 
ceptional in the annals of the Osmanli. Ma- 
homet the Conqueror made fratricide legal, 
nor was that renowned Sultan the last, on 
girding the scimitar, to despatch his brethren 
with it. The practice has much to commend 
it in the light of an opinion quoted by the 
London Spectator and put into the mouth of 
a member of the diplomatic corps in Con- 
stantinople. “It is difficult to devise a worse 
scheme,’ as this authority puts the matter, 
“than that adopted in Turkey for the train- 
ing of an heir to the throne.” The reigning 
Sultan regards the brother who is heir ap- 
parent with a suspicion quite natural in the 
peculiar circumstances. No Sultan ever per- 
mits the brother who is to succeed him to par- 
ticipate in public life, to bear a share in the 
burden of government, to mingle with any 
sort of friendliness among Turkish function- 
aries. The members of the diplomatic corps 
are carefully excluded from intercourse with 
the heir to the throne. 


O' ALL the words wrung from him in the 

depths of his humiliation and despair, 
those which impressed his hearers most, in 
the opinion of the Paris Temps, was Abdul 
Hamid’s assertion that any other Sultan would 
long since have put the heir to the Turkish 
throne to death. Ottoman history, we are as- 
sured, confirms that statement. Yet Abdul 
Hamid doubtless reflected that the assassina- 
tion of his brother would not promote the plot 

































FINAL 


THE SHEIK-UL-ISLAM 


ACT IN THE DRAMA AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


The execution of objectionable Yildiz Kiosk reactionaries sealed the victories of the Young Turks ovet 
the old. One of the most detested of the palace eunuchs, Nadir Bey, was among the survivors of the old 


system who did not survive it long. 





to seat Burhan-ed-din upon the throne. That 
high-spirited young prince is suspected of 
having got out of hand as the end of his 
father’s inglorious reign brought with it no 
prospect of his own accession. He is ac- 
cused of having brought about the disgrace 
of a former Sheik-ul-Islam whose character 
was not pliable enough for the schemers at 
Yildiz Kiosk. As a branch of the govern- 
ment quite independent of the Sublime Porte, 
the Sheik-ul-Islamat is majestically installed 
upon those heights of Stamboul which com- 
mand the Golden Horn. Access to it is free 
and unimpeded by formality and every func- 
tionary wears some sort of religious habit. 
Altho supposed to be concerned primarily 
with the integrity of the deposit of the true 
faith as divinely revealed to Mahomet and by 
him handed down in uninterrupted succes- 
sion to the commanders of the faithful, the 
Sheik-ul-Islamat had concerned itself, of late 
years, with a multitude of questions uncon- 
nected with the mission on earth of the pro- 
phet of God. 





|" WAS a most embarrassing moment for 

Zia-ed-din Effendi when, in his capacity 
as Sheik-ul-Islam, he was called upon to de- 
cide whether or not Abdul Hamid had in- 
curred the penalties prescribed by the divine 
law. Without entering into the vexed ques- 
tion of the limits of the authority of the 
Khalifa, whether as commander of the faith- 
ful or as Sultan, it seems clear from what is 
said by authorities on the subject in the Lon- 
don Times that no political act of the Sultan 





has any validity without the fetva of the 
Sheik-ul-Islam, representing the spiritual 
power. This, according to the late Canon 
Malcolm MacColl, who studied the subject 
with care, is a fundamental law of the Turk- 
ish empire. Any Sultan who openly dared 
to put any Hatt, firman or Irade in force 
without this spiritual sanction would incur 
the penalty of deposition. To this circum- 
stance must we ascribe, it seems, the impo- 
tence of the treaties of Paris and Berlin. 
Never having received the formal sanction 
of the Sheik-ul-Islam, they are so much in- 
fidel blasphemy in the eyes of the orthodox 
Muslims. Islam is first of all a religion. Ev- 
erything rests on the sacred law. 





HE deposition of the two predecessors of 

Abdul Hamid could not have been accom- 
plished without the fetva of the Sheik-ul- 
Islam. The Arabic word fetva existed long 
before the time of Mahomet, to be sure, and 
was originally only a legal term signifying 
the answer to a question on a point of law, 
given by a legal authority. To-day the fetva 
has become in a sense the doctrinal advice 
given by the jurisconsults of the faith through 
the Sheik-ul-Islam. In the case of Abdul 
Hamid, the usual procedure, says the Paris 
Temps, was followed to the letter. The dep- 
uties at San Stefano having voted for de- 
position, the case was stated in general terms 
by emissaries sent to Constantinople for the 
purpose. Having consulted the commenta- 
tors on the Koran, the Sheik-ul-Islam ordered 
the Fetva-Emini to draft a judgment—that 
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is, the fetva. “This fetva, being a decision 
in accordance with the sacred law by the 
highest tribunal, was binding upon all the 
faithful.” It was unfavorable to Abdul Ha- 
mid. He at once forfeited authority both as 
Sultan and as Khalif. The faithful could no 
longer obey him without transgressing the 
law. 


A* THE events of one day of crisis suc- 
ceeded those of another, bringing to the 
panic-striken soul of Abdul Hamid fresh 
agonies of fear, he relieved himself with the 
appointment of a variety of Grand Viziers. 
The suave Hilmi Pasha, who had been put in 
charge at the Sublime Porte when the Young 
Turks had forced a constitution upon the wily 
Padishah, gave way, first of all, to that mir- 
acle of subtlety, Tewfik Pasha. He has been 
styled the incarnation of Ottoman duplicity 
and he actually impressed Europe, in the first 
days of the counter-revolution, with his theory 
that nothing of much consequence could be 
the matter. It has been said of Tewfik Pasha 
that all his days have been spent in receiving 
reproaches, threatening despatches and words 
of warning from the foreign offices of Europe. 
This he did in the capacity of minister of 
foreign affairs, his rise to greatness being 
ascribable to the ingratiating smile with which 
he foiled the petulant foreigners stationed 


about Yildiz Kiosk in the capacity of ambas- 





KISMET! 
—Williams in Boston Herald. 
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sadors. Tewfik Pasha got his education in 
France at the military school of St. Cyr and 
is pronounced a competent soldier. 


VW HEN it became certain that the Young 

Turks gathering at Salonica would 
strain every nerve to reverse the situation in 
the capital, Abdul Hamid at once cast about 
for another Grand Vizier. The aged Kiamil 
Pasha, who has been by turns Grand Vizier 
and captive of his master, was taken from 
his residence late at night to Yildiz as chief 
of an improvised ministry; but he begged so 
hard to be let off that Abdul Hamid decided 
to try Ferid Pasha. This well educated man, 
now approaching sixty, has survived the crisis 
and, in the light of the latest despatches, may 
possibly become Grand Vizier to Mahomet 
V. He flatly refused to become Grand Vizier 
to Abdul Hamid when the forces of Chefket 
Pasha were closing in upon Constantinople. 
Ferid Pasha belongs to one of the most in- 
fluential Albanian families in the empire and 
at one time he held the post to which he has 
so recently refused to return. While Grand 
Vizier, Ferid asked his sovereign’s leave to 
marry his daughter to a wealthy young man. 
Abdul Hamid took three days to consider 
and in the interval married his own daughter 
to the youth in question. Ferid remembered 
that trick. 





OR quite so ignominious a collapse of 

Abdul Hamid’s power as was witnessed 
when the forces commanded by Chefket Pasha 
entered Constantinople, Europe seems to have 
been wholly unprepared. The pitched battles 
in the streets did not occur. The general mas- 
sacre of Europeans so confidently predicted 
remained unperpetrated. Chefket Pasha, de- 
ploying his battalions about Yildiz Kiosk, be- 
came the man of the hour. This middle-aged 
Arab is a native of Bagdad, in which historic 
city his father attained local renown as a 
cadi. Chefket seems to have inherited the 
paternal judicial temperament; but, being des- 
tined for the army, according to the Figaro, 
he completed his military studies in Germany 
and traveled for several years through 
Europe. He has some smattering of French 
and English, but, notwithstanding his stain of 
western civilization, remains a pious follower 
of the prophet. He passed a few active years 
with the guard at Yildiz Kiosk, but the Sultan 
distrusted his Young Turk proclivities and 
sent him in disgrace to Asia Minor. When 
urged to assume the post of Grand Vizier last 
month, Chefket Pasha declared that the be- 
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stowal of such an honor upon a military 


chieftain would not harmonize with liberal 
theories of the subordination of the soldiery 
to the civil power. The rapidity of his rise 
to worldwide prominence was not more strik- 
ing than the completeness of his self-efface- 
ment when the crisis had passed away. 


SIATIC Turkey, during the fortnight 

that elapsed between the counter-revo- 
lution at Yildiz Kiosk and the proclamation 
of Mohamet V, was a scene of carnage. The 
fanaticism of the Moslems had been wrought 
to the pitch of frenzy by the reactionary agi- 
tation ramifying from Constantinople. Dead 
bodies strewed the fields for miles about 
Adana. The rivers bore the corpses of men, 
women and children to the sea. The whole 
Armenian race seemed for days on the eve 
of extinction. Local Turkish officials, in- 
E spired, it is said, from Yildiz Kiosk, displayed 
‘ complete indifference to appeals from Ameri- 
can missionaries for protection. President 
Taft is understood to have addressed a per- 
sonal appeal to the British government to co- 
operate with the American warships de- 
spatched posthaste to the shores of the trou- 
bled region. Unfortunately, the military aid 
available could not penetrate the area of 
slaughter. The first step of the Young Turks, 
when they had resumed their power at Con- 
stantinople, was the despatch of forces to 
Adana and Mersina, where the carnage seems 
at this writing to have subsided. The whole 
sanguinary interlude, in the judgment of 
French dailies, was part of the counter-rev- 
olution. It was intended as a guarantee to 
the fanatics of the devotion of Abdul Hamid 
to the true faith. The task of providing food 
and shelter for the great horde of refugees 
which have come to the coast is taxing the 
resources of the local authorities. Most of 
the refugees have brought nothing with them 
save their clothes. When all the details are 
submitted to the judgment of mankind, in the 
opinion of the Temps, this last general mas- 
sacre of the long reign of Abdul Hamid must 
prove the most sanguinary of them all. “He 
made his way through slaughter to the throne 


: and he departed from it in a sea of blood.” 
* 


* * 


<= ANY thousand pilgrims from 
France were massed in front of 
M the high altar in St. Peter’s at 
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the Vatican when a veil hang- 
: r— ing in the centre of the Gloria 
fell away, disclosing the figure of the beauti 





THE BEATIFICATION 


OF JOAN OF ARC 
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ful Maid of Orleans, who thus took her place 
in the Roman calendar as Saint Joan of Arc. 
The entire diplomatic corps accredited to the 
Vatican, all the members of the sacred college 
in Rome, and the whole papal court filled the 
long lines of seats, draped in many hues, 
which were ranged along the walls of the vast 
basilica. “At the end of the apse,” to quote 
the Vatican correspondent of the London 
Times, “in the centre of the Gloria, had been 
placed the figure of the new Beata, surrounded 
by hundreds of small electric lamps, which 
spread out to illuminate also the rays of the 
Gloria itself, above which was the motto Pax 
Christi, surmounted by a crown formed tco 
of electric lights.” Great windows flanking 
the Gloria held electrically illuminated pictures 
visualizing the miracles upon which the au- 
thenticity of the Maid’s claim to beatification 


rests. Conspicuous among the rest were the 
huge bannerets depicting the memorable 


crises in the career of Joan of Arc—the entry 
into Reims and the coronation of Charles in 
the cathedral of that town. “More clusters of 
electric lamps hung from the roof and pro- 
jected from the walls, converting the apse 
into a blaze of light which entirely dimmed 
the candles on the altars.” The different 
stages of the ceremonial beatification entailed 
the presence and participation of fifteen car- 
dinals, seventy French archbishops and bishops 
and as many other prelates as were in Rome. 

IUS X did not attend the beatification pro- 

per, his descent to the Basilica to vene- 
rate the newly canonized saint being the grand 





FEATHER DUSTER TO 


MONARCH TO-DAY AND 
MORROW! 
-—Calvert Smith in Florida Times-Union 
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THE DRAMATIC MOMENT AT THE BEATIFICA- 
TION OF JOAN OF ARC 


Never before has the great nave of St. Peter’s in Rome 
presented a scene of such splendor as was witnessed when 
the glorification of the Maid of Orleans entitled her to 
a place in the calendar of saints. 


feature of the afternoon. His Holiness is 
said by the Roman correspondents of the Eu- 
ropean dailies to have been unfavorably im- 
pressed by the obvious plan of the French roy- 
alists and extreme clericals to convert the 
beatification into a_ political demonstration 
against the third republic. At one of the 
stages of his progress he halted the pontifical 
chair where the French tricolor had been hung 
near the statue of Saint Peter, and, after 
blessing the flag, took a fold of it in his hand 
and pressed it to his lips. “The enthusiasm 
of the pilgrims upon this could no longer be 
restrained and they broke into loud applause.” 
The episode was anything but soothing to 
those royalists and champions of clericalism 
who, with the Duc d’Alencon, had come to 
glorify, according to the Paris Aurore, not 
only the Maid of Orleans but the house of 
Orleans as well. The Pope’s act was pro- 
nounced by the Débats and its moderate con- 
temporaries very graceful and very gracious. 
BY TAKING a prominent part in the cere- 

monies of beatification, Cardinal Ram- 
polla, arch-priest of St. Peter’s, who seemed 
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on the eve of election to the papal throne when 
Austria interposed a vote against him, has 
mollified French republican organs. It is to 
the partiality of the French republicans for 
Rampolla, says the Berlin Post, that we may 
attribute the equanimity of French journalistic 
comment upon the beatification of a saint 
whose career has been deemed hitherto a roy- 
alist asset. On the eve of the beatification, 
Cardinal Rampolla, according to gossip in the 
Indépendance Belge of Brussels, laid before 
his Holiness convincing evidence that if the 
Vatican did not take precautions the cere- 
monies might be exploited by political reac- 
tionaries in France. Clerical journals in Paris 
and Rome were thereupon instructed to avoid 
all comment calculated to inflame republican 
susceptibilities. Piux X himself tried, the 
Temps thinks, when he addressed the French 
pilgrims gathered in Rome in honor of the 
maid, to avoid provocative language. His 
theme was the duty of French Roman Catho- 
lics to both faith and fatherland. 


VERY tradition animating the French, the 

Pope told the vast concourse of pilgrims 
whom he faced the day following the beati- 
fication, is Catholic. Every attack upon the 
Roman Catholic Church in France is an at- 
tack upon the fatherland of the French. The 
Holy See, the Pope added, wishes the Catho- 
lics of France to be united on a common 
ground that is above every political party. 
That ground is active love for their church 
and their country. The beatification of Joan 
of Arc, upon whose banner appeared the 
words Faith and Country, is significant in this 
sense only. His Holiness, as his words are re- 
produced in the European press, inveighed 
against the adversaries of the church in 
France. It seems noteworthy to the London 
Tclegraph that he abstained from the custom- 
ary recommendation of loyalty to republican 
institutions. “This means that the Vatican 
did not think it a convenient moment, when 
the republic is passing through a dangerous 
political crisis, to make any profession of re- 
publican ideas.” The Pope highly commended 
the faithful before him for their example of 
obedience to their pastors. He denounced as 
a “cowardly calumy” the insinuation that by 
remaining faithful to their religion the Catho- 
lic proves himself less devoted to his native 
land. On the contrary, according to the Pope, 
love of country is stronger when united to 
love of the Roman Catholic religion, which 
dominates the world. The church of Rome, 
his Holiness said, is the spouse of Christ and 
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Photograph, Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
THE ADDRESS OF POPE PIUS ON THE SUBJECT OF 


Ilis Holiness took occasion to say to the thousands of pilgrims from France that the 
religious event, destitute 


Maid of Orleans was a purely 
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beatification of the 


of political significance. Later the Pope took the 


tricolor of republican France in his hand, blessed the flag and pressed it to his lips. 


the depository of truth. That is why all re- 
belling against its authority fight the truth. 
These words have occasioned infinite sarcasm 
of comment in the anti-clerical 
France; but clerical and moderate France re- 
ceived them temperately. 
* 
aK * 


press of 


HE panic in France which the 

outside world supposed to have 
T been allayed through the settle- 

ment of the outbreak of post-of- 

fice employes seemed prolific in 
new sensations when President Falliéres sum- 
moned Prime Minister Clemenceau to the 
Tuileries recently. The nature and extent of 
these combinations of state employes which, 
by their insistence upon dictating terms to 
their official superiors, are in reality “taking 
the government of the republic out of the 
hands of parliament and the responsible min- 
istry,” as the Temps fears, formed the sub- 
ject of an anxious conference between the 
two The significance of recent 
events, Clemenceau is reported to have assured 
Falliéres, “might easily be exaggerated.” 
France, the Premier said, is confronted with 
“a revolutionary agitation of an oligarchy 
of labor leaders comprised of leaders of an 
oligarchical general confederation of trade 
unionists.” These leaders have brought var- 
ious combinations of letter carriers, street 


statesmen. 


and other civil servants within the 
scope of their movement. France has to face, 
in consequence, something very like a revolt 
of the national employes against the state. It 
is a revolt of which the revolutionary Social- 
make much. What the revolt is 
upon has just been stated by its organizers; 
“The public service is undermined by minis- 
terial and parliamentary intervention on be- 
half of favored individuals, by nepotism and 
by rewards to partisans for political service.” 
These grievances, Clemenceau says, are to be 
Meanwhile, insubordination is to 
be suppressed. Syndicates of civil servants 
will be dissolved. 


cleaners 


based 


ists 


redressed. 


HE previous great strike of the postal em 

ployes of the French Republic terminated 
in the practical victory of the men and in the 
retreat of Premier Clemenceau from an un- 
tenable position. The episode is entailing con- 
sequences which to the Paris Débats, at any 
rate, imply a coming political crisis. Bureaucra 
tic despotism of Russian temper, the refusal 
of any holidays, even Sundays, favoritism in 
making promotions in the service, starvation 
pay, capricious displays of personal author- 
ity over subordinates by official chiefs—these 
were among the grievances of the thousands 
of men who by throwing up their positions 
severed for a_ time epistolary communi 
cation between Paris and the outside world. 























THE NEW “TERROR” 


SprrIt OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


“Well, comrade, 
is it the old cry again—*A Bas La Noblesse’ ?” 
MEMBER OF THE ParIs GENERAL STRIKE COMMITTEE. 


“No, we’ve got beyond that now; it’s ‘A Bas La Patrie‘!” 


—London Punch. 


An unpopular chief of the department—which 
is not independent like our post office, but a 
branch of one of the ministries—has not, in- 
deed, been superseded, as the men asked, but 
relegated to official obscuration. The lesson 
of the affair, as newspapers try to teach it in 
Europe, is that combinations of government 
employes are exerting an increasingly danger- 
ous influence upon the administration and 
the policy of democratic government. Even 
in the United States, as the Paris Figaro 
notes, it has been necessary for the Wash- 
ington authorities to forbid postal employes 
from concentrating their hostility upon mem- 
bers of Congress who would not vote them 
increased pay. In France the evil is even 
more serious and in that view the London 
Times coincides. 
* 
* * 

FTER a childless married life of 

over eight years, Wilhelmina, 

Queen of the Netherlands, who 

will soon be twenty-nine, gave 
SDC!) birth to a daughter in the royal 
palace at The Hague. William II, it is un- 
derstood, has consented to act as godfather to 
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the baby Princess of Orange, whose birth, 
as the London News, an anti-imperialist sheet, 
observes, extinguishes Berlin's hope that the 
Dutch crown might eventually pass to the 
young Duke of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach. As 
the right to inherit the throne is conferred by 
the fundamental law of the kingdom, which 
is subject to revision and which, indeed, has 
been in process of revision by a commission 
of Dutch statesmen, Dutch organs have in- 
sisted that the outside world has been un- 
necessarily concerned on the subject of the 
Dutch succession. Should it prove true that 
William II is to become godfather to the 
Princess of Orange, the relations between The 
Hague and Berlin, now a trifle strained, 
ought, the London Standard thinks, to im- 
prove. For some time past, it says, “the Ger- 
man authorities have embarked upon a kind 
of behavior towards Dutch subjects which 
can hardly be deemed other than rude.” The 
Berlin correspondent of the Handelsblad was 
expelled from Prussia because of his 
tility of tone in reporting official proceed- 
ings to his paper. This precipitated in Dutch 
papers something like an anti-German cam- 
paign. When Queen Wilhelmina made her 
last speech from the throne in the States- 
General, that body was in a state of agita- 
tion over the arrest in Germany of one of its 
former members, leader of the most revolu- 
tionary section of the Socialist party in Hol- 
land. Public opinion in Holland was agitated 
for weeks by the episode, which proved, as 


hos- 


some Socialist papers said, that Germany 
treats Holland with contumely as a petty sec- 
ond-rate power. This idea is disseminated 


exclusively by British sheets like the London 
Times, says the Berlin Kreus Zeitung. It 
quotes from the English paper these words 
as evidence of its purpose to make trouble 
between the two nations: “German patriots, 
historians and statesmen have continually de- 
clared that Germany requires to have the con- 
trol of the mouths of the great rivers, now 
in Dutch or Belgian occupation, which are 
situated on the North Sea.” 


A> if to give the lie to calumnies of which 
he deems himself the victim, the Prince 
of the Netherlands, who, before his marriage, 
was Duke of Mecklenburg, has scarcely left 
his wife for a day during the past two 
months. It is an open secret, says a writer 
in the Paris Temps, that Queen Wilhelmina . 
herself has been excessively annoyed by re- 
ports of the ill treatment to which she is 
supposed to have been subjected at the hands 
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of her consort. It is recorded of the Queen 


that when a mere child she once met her 
mother’s command to go to bed with the 


threat: “If you send me to bed I shall ap- 
peal to my people from the balcony.” She is 
not at all of a disposition to shrink from pub- 
licity. Were the Prince of the Netherlands 
to display too masterful a mood in his man- 
agement of her, Wilhelmina would resent the 
treatment openly. The trouble is said to be 
that she herself is somewhat over-dictatorial. 
The conflicts between this young Queen and 
the ministry, growing out of conflicting inter- 
pretations of the limits of the royal prero- 
gative, were keen in the first years of her 
reign. They have not been assuaged with 
the passage of the years. Keenly conscious 
of her position as the only Queen regnant in 
Europe, Wilhelmina is affirmed in the Social- 
ist dailies, to tend in the direction of personal 
dictatorship. 
*K 

* * 
OT since the wives and daughters 
of the merchants of Tabriz were 
N ravished in the public baths by 

the tribesmen of the Shah, when 

the long siege of that hapless 
city began months ago, has the civil war in 
Persia brought to the combatants on either 
side horrors more barbaric than those of the 
pitched battles of the past six weeks. Satar 
Khan, the intrepid leader of the revolution- 
ists, whose capacity as an organizer of great 
masses of unkempt, famine-stricken and law- 
less heathen into the most efficient fighting 
force ever recruited in Iran renders him, in 
the opinion of the Paris Gaulois, “the first 
Asiatic genius of the age,” will not hear of 
submission. In the obstinacy of his refusal to 
lay down arms before the forces of the Shah, 
he wins not only the admiration but the ap- 
proval of the London Times. “The probabif- 
ity is that a surrender would subject the in- 
habitants to horrors even more appalling to 
the imagination than the extremity of hun- 
ger. The tribesmen who invest the town are 
hereditary bandits—the descendants of men 
who used to sack captive cities and to outrage 
and massacre captive populations after the 
fashion of the armies that followed Genghis 
Khan and Timur.” That audience which the 
Shah, who was last reported in the environs 
of his capital of Teheran, was to have ac- 
corded the diplomatic representatives of Great 
Britain and Russia about a fortnight ago had 
to be postponed. 


illness. The real reason, as the Paris Temps 
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The plea of the Shah was. 








THE WIFE AND MOTHER WHO GAVE HOLLAND 
AN HEIRESS 


Queen Wilhelmina, in the twenty-ninth year of her 
age, has just caused rejoicing at The Hague by sur- 
viving an ordeal that has twice brought her within meas- 
ureable distance of death. 


vetures to infer, was the “poltroonery” of 
Mohamed Ali. This obese pigmy on _ the 
peacock throne is accused cf “a gross and 
barbarous breach of the usages of war” in 


consenting to an armistice at Tabriz last 
month and then disregarding it. 
OR two world powers like Russia and 


Great Britain to stand blankly aside and 
permit the annihilation, in a carnival of 
slaughter, outrage and famine, of so vast a 
population as the Shah has cooped up in Tab- 
riz would be an act of barbarism which the 
Paris Temps pronounces simply 
“Non-intervention is an admirable principle, 
but there are limits to its application, as there 
are to most principles.” As far back as last 
September the correspondent of the London 
Times predicted that the last resources of 


impossible. 
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THE ARMIES OF THE SHAN BEFORE TABRIZ 





The troops in front of the besieged Persian city are not well disciplined, and they represent for the 


most part tribesmen attracted by the prospect of plunder when the city fell 


To avert wholesale slaugh- 


ter the Russians sent a detachment of troops last month to protect the Europeans and Americans. 


the Caucasian mercenaries, whom he de- 
scribed as “the kernel of Satar Khan’s force,” 
would be the sacking of the consulate and 
the murder of its official tenant. “A threat 
to have recourse to this criminal measure has 
now been made and reported to Teheran.” 
The diplomatic representatives of Great 
Britain and Russia in the Shah’s capital at 
once sent word to Satar Khan that the per- 
petration of any such act would entail his own 
destruction. As evidence that the foreign of- 
fices at London and St. Petersburg have at 
last arrived at a mutual policy in Persia, this 
step is welcome to the Paris Temps as the 
possible final solution of the long and tor- 
tuous crisis. Yet neither Great Britain nor 
Russia can be put in the position of dictating 
a constitution to the Shah, declares the 
Novoye Vremya. It is all a matter for the 
subjects of the Persian potentate to settle 
with the despot now proving himself so 
elusive and so weak. The last word from 
his distracted capital, the streets of which 
are patrolled by Cossacks, revealed him in 
tears, assuring a deputation, with many in- 
vocations of Allah, that a constitution for 
his country had been the aspiration of his 
youth and would be the hope of his declining 
years. In such submission to a necessity he 
hates, the Shah is more suspected than ever. 


LL that takes place in the Persian war 

is of vital import to the English, in the 
opinion of Mr. H. F. B. Lynch. The ve- 
hemence of the discussion he _ recently 
caused in the Commons confirms that idea. 
The uneasy Mr. Lynch, who is a recognized 
authority on Persian politics, beholds in 
the present civil war the inevitable result of 
the fact that the land has too long been ruled 
by an alien and Turkish dynasty bent upon 
stifling every aspiration of the natives. Not 
quite three years ago, the reigning Shah, since 
dead, admitted the need of reforms by grant- 
ing a constitution. The present Shah, then 
only heir-apparent to the throne, signed the 
organic law approved by his late father. Just 
a year after this, the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment, eliminating rivalry between the signa- 
tories in Asia. was ratified. “But in June 
last,’ complained Mr. Lynch, “the Persian 
parliament was bombarded by troops com- 
manded by Russian officers on the active list 
of the Russian army.” All the leaders of the 
patriotic movement, mostly by this time in ex- 
ile, and the whole of Persia, in revolt against 
the extinction of the national legislature, 
united on one point. The constitution must 
be restored. This is what Russian and French 
dailies have been urging ever since the Cos- 
sacks scattered the parliament. 
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A FUSILLADE FROM BEHIND THE TUNNEL WALLS AT TABRIZ 


The besieged metropolis of Tabriz, which is for the moment the centre of the civil war in Persia. is 
famous for its tunnels. These have made ideal places of refuge for the besieged, who, within the shelter 
thus afforded, pour forth deadly volleys upon the forces of the Shah. 


HEREVER the Persian revolutionists 

established their ascendency law and 
order prevail. Emphasis was laid upon this 
detail by Mr. Lynch, whose facilities for gain- 
ing information from Persia, owing to his 
connection with high personages there, are 
unrivalled. The national movement in Italy 
and the national movement in Persia present 
many points of analogy to this expert. “What 
is now a necessity,” he proceeded, “is that the 
Persian people regain the constitution they 
have framed with so much care and in de- 
fence of which they have taken up arms—not 
anew constitution but that which was granted 
by the late Shah, which they enjoyed for two 
years and to which the present Shah has 
sworn allegiance.” Why should not the two 
governments of Great Britain and Russia 
press the Shah to restore this constitution? 
This utterance profoundly impressed public 
opinion in England, especially when the Man- 
chester Guardian, having succeeded in get- 
ting a despatch through from its besieged 
correspondent at Tabriz, insisted that if Rus- 
sia chose to convince the Shah there was no 
hope of help from her, he must yield. “The 
moment Russian officers are withdrawn, the 
discipline of the forces fighting for the Shah 
must fail them.” 


fe LATLY contradicting the inference that 
the Russian officers in Teheran are tacitly 
controlled from St, Petersburg, the Novoye 


Vremya tells its readers that they were 
“loaned” to the Shah to discipline the Per- 
sian Cossacks. They were also to provide a 
sort of bodyguard for the Persian sovereign, 
and, in case of need, to preserve order in Te- 
heran itself. All this is confirmed by the offi- 
cial statements of Sir Edward Grey, British 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. There is at 
oresent little doubt that in complying with 
che instructions he received from St. Peters- 
burg, the commander of the Russian force in 
Teheran exceeded the limits of his prescribed 
authority. He even went so far as to intimi- 
date the members of the late Persian parlia- 
ment, who were in a position to offer a far 
more stubborn resistance to their sovereign 
than his majesty encountered. The Russian 
Minister at the Shah’s court is also accused 
of taking a hand in this business. He threat- 
ened the intervention of the Czar if the par- 
liament refused to disperse. Yet this version 
of the recent history of Persia is the subject 
of such fierce polemic between newspapers in 
London and newspapers in St. Petersburg 
that the truth is indistinguishable from the er- 
ror. As if this confusion needed a worse con- 
founding, Mr. Dillon, the distinguished Home 
Ruler who sits in the Commons for Donegal, 
professes to be aware that the London Times 
recalled its correspondent from Teheran be- 
cause he favored the revolutionists, sending 
in his place a pliant but skilful journalist who 
is henceforth to “write up” the Shah, 
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Persons in the Foreground 





THE VICTORIOUS WRIGHTS 


ITH the acclaim of all Europe 

ringing in their ears, the Wright 
W brothers have returned to their 

native land. They have _ hob- 

nobbed so much with royalty 
that their majesties became, it is surmised, 
something of a bore. They have been féted 
by scientists and gaped at by the populace, 
and yet they have remained, according to one 
aeronautical expert, who spoke at the dinner 
given in their honor by the British Aeronau- 
tical Society, “as unspoiled as if they were 
nobodies.” Let us hope that he spoke by the 
card, and that the brothers have not “gone up 
in the air” in any but a literal sense. 

Two things the adventurous spirits of the 
world have tried to do for ages: reach the 
North Pole and achieve a real conquest of 
the air. The North Pole remains inaccessi- 
ble, and when its icy barriers have been sur- 
mounted the world will reap but little gain. 
But the conquest of the air, the thing dreamed 
of by inventors and sung about by poets and 
hoped for in their time by many generations, 
is an accomplished fact. Why shouldn’t the 
nation receive these two men as they received 
Admiral Dewey on his historic return? They 
have fought a harder fight, they have run 
greater risks to life and limb, they have 
achieved a more signal conquest. 

They are rather young men to have achieved 
such glory. Orville is but thirty-seven and 
Wilbur but thirty-three. Their achievement, 
too, is all their own. They had no fortune 
to squander in experiments, no wealthy pa- 
trons to back them up, no scientific associa- 
tions to help them on toward the goal. They 
had nothing but pluck and persistence and 
confidence in their own inventive powers. 
Their rivals had personal fortunes and scien- 
tific codperation and governmental encour- 
agement. Zeppelin, in Germany, and Santos 
Dumont, in France, and various others were 
able to spend thousands of dollars in carry- 
ing out their schemes. But these two young 
Ohioans, the sons of a poor but honored 
preacher, without technical training or aca- 
demic education, forced to make a living by 
keeping a bicycle repair shop, have gone 
ahead to do what unnumbered thousands of 
Edisons and Maxims and Langleys have tried 





in vain to do from time immemorial. How 
they must have been laughed at for feather 
heads and visionaries in the long years of 
their experimentation. They, forsooth, to real- 
ize the dream of the ages by their own un- 
aided powers! What conceit! What a de- 
plorable chasing after rainbows with their 
pots of gold! .How the wiseacres must have 
wagged their heads in derision out there in 
Dayton to see these young men neglecting 
their business and spending money on fantas- 
tic dreams! Yet it is quite possible, after all, 
that the wiseacres knew nothing about it. For 
the Wright brothers have a splendid talent 
for keeping their tongues between their 
teeth, and it is likely that few if any of their 
fellow townsmen knew what they were up to 
until they had actually achieved results. 

“So much has been written about the 
Wrights, silent and modest tho they have been 
about their studies of the air,’ says a writer 
in the Boston Transcript, “that it is hard to 
separate the true from the fanciful. One fact, 
however, stands out in regard to their suc- 
cess: It has been the result of careful scien- 
tific investigation, tireless zeal in the face of 
apparently insurmountable difficulties, and 
not the caprice of luck or the outcome of 
dare-deviltry. The Wrights are students, not 
adventurers; cautious experimenters, with 
nothing of recklessness. Their profession, 
which began as their pastime, has been pur- 
sued with serious aim, disregard for heroics 
and indifference to public clamor for spec- 
tacular races and fancy exhibitions. To-day 
the Governments of the world are clamoring 
for an opportunity to get their ideas.” 

Their father was a bishop in the United 
Brethren church and he had hopes that his 
sons would follow in his footsteps and enter 
the ministry. But their taste ran too strongly 
to mechanics. Ever since he was eleven years 
old, Wilbur Wright says, he has dreamed of 
the conquest of the air. The two lads have 
done most of their dreaming together. Those 
who know them speak of their perfect accord 
during all these years. The life of a minister 
of the Gospel did not appeal to either of them. 
As young lads they had experimented rather 
elaborately with kites. Then they began to 
study aviation more carefully. They read all 
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THEY FLY 


The Wright brothers (Orville on the reader’s left, Wilbur on the right) and their sister cannot only 
fly, as Darius Green could, but, unlike Darius, they know how to light. Miss Wright is said to be the 


first woman to make an ascent in an aeroplane. 


that the books had to say on the subject, and 
knew what Lilienthal and Langley and Sir 
Hiram Maxim and others had attempted. 
Strange to say, the death of Lilienthal in 
one of his flights instead of daunting them 
put a keener edge on their desire. For twelve 
years they studied the problem and then be- 
gan to make machines. Says the writer in 
the Boston Transcript: 


“One must hear the Wrights describe their 
slow progress in order to realize the hugeness 
of their task. Between machines, there were 
months of research and study. They found that 
nobody had yet formulated properly the action 
of air currents against surfaces of different 
shapes, placed at different angles; that the slight- 
est variation of the angles or curves of a flying 
machine’s wing meant new and hitherto un- 
dreamed-of complications for the aviator. They 
tested many times the effect of the wind upon 
each kind of aeroplane, each size of tail or rud- 
der, each weight of propellers and machinery. 
They met winds of various force, sailed against 
and with them, and studied the effect of stray 
gust and steady blow upon their machines under 
every conceivable condition. Time and again 
they discovered that some supposedly established 
theory of their predecessors must be laid aside 
as ridiculous, They were, in short, exploring 








a region in which every so-called fact had been 
only half verified, every conclusion largely a 
guess, and each achievement a basis for erron- 
eous deductions.” 

By the year 1900 they had a machine that 
would sail, but it would not carry a man. In 
1903 they had one that carried one of the in- 
ventors a distance of goo feet, remaining up 
about one minute. “This was the first dynamic 
flying machine that had ever raised itself by 
its own power, with a man in it.” In 1904, 
their machine flew a mile with one of them 
in it, and in 1905 it flew successfully a dis- 
tance of twenty-four miles. The feat had been 
accomplished. It remained to perfect details 
and to acquire skill in the art of flying. They 
did not rush into print. They had avoided 
observation by conducting their experiments 
on the deserted sand hills of eastern North 
Carolina, and even now, when success was 
won, they kept their own counsel, and pro- 
ceeded to learn how to manage their flying 
steed. Says Orville Wright: 

“No one who has not navigated the air can 
appreciate the real difficulty of mechanical flight. 
To the ordinary person it seems a miracle that 
a thin solid plane can be driven up into the air by 
machinery; but for over ten years that miracle 
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HOBNOBBING WITH ROYALTY 


King Edward was an interested spectator of some of 
the flights made by the Wright brothers at Pau. The 
King of Spain was still more fascinated by their experi- 
mcnts in his country. 


has been accomplished. On the other hand, the 
great problem—the problem of equilibrium—never 
occurs to anyone who has not actually tried flying. 
The real question of the flying-machine is how 
to keep it from turning over. 

“The chief trouble is the turmoil of the air. 
The common impression is that the atmosphere 
runs in comparatively regular currents which we 
call winds. No one who has not been thrown 
about on a gliding aeroplane—rising or falling 
ten, twenty or even thirty feet in a few seconds— 
can understand how utterly wrong this idea is. 
The air along the surface of the earth, as a 
matter of fact, is continually churning. It is 
thrown upward from every irregularity, like sea 
breakers on a coast-line; every hill and tree 
and building sends up a wave of slanting current. 
And it moves, not directly back and forth upon 
its coast-line, like the sea, but in whirling rotary 
masses. Some of these rise up hundreds of yards. 
In a fairly strong wind the air near the earth 
is more disturbed than the whirlpools of Niagara.” 


The two men are much alike in their tem- 
perament, habits, and even personal appear- 
ance. Each is tall and rather slender. Their 
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dress is described as “rather shoppy,” their 
hands are generally roughened and blackened 
by much handling of greasy machinery. Both 
are taciturn and businesslike, but not sullen 
or morose. When they first came to New 
York City, the officers of the Aero Club were 
rather put to it to entertain them. They 
would not indulge in a social drink, they did not 
care to smoke at the club and they did not wish 
to dine out. Neither one cared to talk about 
anything but flying-machines. They have, in- 
deed, seemed to most people like a sort of 
human flying-machine themselves, calm, un- 
emotional and wholly undemonstrative. But 
that, of course, is their air among strangers 
and it may or may not furnish a correct in- 
dication of their character. On one occasion, 
at least, the younger of the brothers has been 
seen deeply affected. That was when the reports 
came to him, at Le Mans, France, last Sep- 
tember, of the accident to his brother, at 
Washington, by which young Lieutenant Self- 
ridge came to his deplorable death. Here is 
the Associated Press account of his reception 
of the news: 


“He listened with tense, drawn features, and 
it was apparent that he expected the announce- 
ment of his brother’s death. When told that 
Orville’s injuries probably were not serious, he 
smiled faintly and said: ‘He was lucky to get 
off so lightly... Turning quickly to Mr. Berg he 
exclaimed: ‘Now you understand why I always 
felt that I should be in America with Orville. 
Two heads are better than one to examine a 
machine.’ 

“He was left alone a 
a friend entered the shed 
ting with his head in his hands. He looked up 
and said sadly: ‘If anything could make me 
abandon further work in solving the problem of 
heavier-than-air flight, which has been my dream 
since I was 11 years old, it would be an accident 
like this.’ 

“Then springing up suddenly Mr. Wright de- 
clared: ‘No, we have solved’ this problem. With 
us flying is not an experiment; it is a demonstra- 
I will wait until I hear from Orville.’ ” 


few minutes, and then 
and found him sit 


tion. 
f 


The one fault that has been found with 
the Wright machines is that they had to be 
started by mechanical means and were not 
able to raise themselves from the ground. In 
the last week of April Wilbur Wright nulli- 
fied this criticism by making a flight in Rome 
from a running start without any mechanical 
adjunct. Even Delagrange, it is reported, 
who has been their most serious rival, has 
now abandoned his own plans and ordered an 
aeroplane of the American model. 
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NTIL that day of his first Selam 

lik a month ago, when he rode 
U from the Court of the Janis- 

saries to the mosque of St. So- 

phia, Mohammed V—"through 
the power of Allah, the true God, of 
whom Mahomet is the prophet, dominant sov- 
ereign in Arabia felix, Iran the blessed, the 
Grecian isles, invincible and ever victorious, 
Emperor of Constantinople, distributor of 
crowns to the great princes of the earth, sov- 
ereign master of the two seas and of all the 
adjacent countries, Protector of the sacred 
and august cities of Mecca and Medina, and 
of endless other countries, kingdoms, empires, 
isles and peoples, Commander of the Faith- 
ful”—was known by sight to but the merest 
fraction of his subjects. The 
packed so densely in every nook of the great 
square as to overflow and every 
thorofare affording access to the mosque it- 
self, had been reinforced by correspondents 
and photographers representing every great 
daily in Europe. The curiosity of these in- 
numerable spectators had its origin not alone 
in the revolutionary excitements of which this 
Selamlik was to be the climax but in the mys- 
tery with which every personal attribute of 
the new sovereign has for years been in- 
vested. The oldest member of the diplomatic 
corps in Constantinople had never even seen 
Mohammed V. There was not a newspaper 
correspondent in the square who knew him 
by sight. One of his sisters, waiting with the 
Europeans outside the mosque, had not beheld 
him for fifteen years. He had been almost 
literally buried alive. 

In age and in aspect this sudden and unex- 
pected Sultan is in the decline of life. Nearly 
sixty-five years have come and gone since he 
was born of the Circassian mother whose dis- 
tinction of appearance he has obviously in- 
herited. Much is made, in the cabled descrip- 
tions of his appearance, of the countless fine 
lines about his eyes, the deep wrinkles on his 
brow and the whiteness of his hair. “Notwith- 
standing these evidences of decrepitude,” to 
follow the account of the Paris Figaro, ‘*Mo- 
hammed V merits the admiration the world 
will not withhold from a man both handsome 
in appearance and distinguished in manner.” 
Though inclining to a Turkish portliness of 
girth and moving with manifest heaviness, 
his features remain bold and regular. “There 
was a loftiness of soul in the characteristic 
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countenance and an in 
tellectuality in the eyes—blue like 
those of his beautiful mother—which won the 
respect and sympathy of the multitudes gath- 
behold snatched from a living 
As he stepped upon the rich red rug 
leading to the interior of the mosque and 
halted for the black-robed sheikh to slit the 
throats of two sacrificial lambs, “the story of 
a career of profound meditation and of even 


mournfuiness of his 
earnest 


ered to one 


tomb.” 


profounder grief seemed stamped upon every 
lineament of the spiritual face.” The unas- 
sumed and uncenscious majesty of manner 
and deportment, “combining unobstrusive dig- 
nity with unaffected proclaimed - 
him, to the correspondent of the Gaulois, “a 
natural aristocrat of Islam.” Unfitted tho 
he may be from years of the closest imprison- 
ment to mix in the world as others mix in it, 
these urbane qualities which were the main- 
spring of his bearing at his first Selamlik 
“indicate that his character is enough to ren- 
der him beloved.” The excitement and con- 
fusion of his first public appearance among 
his subjects never for an instant bewildered 
him. “The joyous sunlight—a stranger to him 
for years—shone warmly down upon his be- 
nignant face as if to welcome him to sov- 
ereignty and to the world.” When the sacri- 
ficial blood had flowed almost to his feet, the 
austerity which seems the habitual character- 
istic of the new Sultan’s countenance in re- 
pose relaxed while he gazed upon the multi- 
tudes about. Then he vanished within the 
mosque, where he remained at prayer for 
nearly an hour. 

Concerning the character, the capacity, the 
temperament and the traits of him who until 
the revolution of the past few weeks was 
known simply as Rechad or Resheed Effendi 
third son of the former Sultan Abdul-Medjid 
and brother of the dethroned Abdul-Hamid, 
Europe has had, during the past fifteen years, 
but two sources of information. One set of 
authorities, represented by the paid spies of 
the fallen Sultan, outline for the world a 
man far gone in diabetes, ignorant, senile, in- 
capable of initiative, destitute of personality, 
ruled by a few eunuchs and companioned by 
Oriental and luxurious wives. Rechad has 
been accused of an illiteracy so dense that 
the commentators on the Koran comprised a 
sealed book to him and a meanness of dispo- 
sition so abject that his household was ruled 
by the stout stick that assisted his hobbling 
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gait. From a quite different set of authori- 
ties, deriving their information from that ac- 
complished prince of the house of Othman, 
Sebak-Ed-din, long a refugee in Paris, the 
idea has been disseminated that Reshad Ef- 
fendi—now Mohammed \V—is a paragon of 
all the perfections, profoundly versed in all 
the lore of Islam, devoting the weary years 
of his monastic solitude to pious meditation, 
prayer and the study of the world’s wisdom 
in books. His alleged organic disease has 
been denounced as a malicious invention and 
his fits of rage alternating with depression 
dismissed as the inventions of hireling mer- 
cenaries. Thus for a period of nearly twenty 
years has the world been bewildered on the 
subject of one of the most mysterious per- 
sonalities of the age. 

The duration and rigor of the restraint in 
which Rechad had so long to live must, at any 
rate, be deemed established. The captivity 
of Mohammed V, according to the Rome Tri- 
buna, has lasted thirty years. Nominally, in- 
deed, he has been as free as anyone else in 
Turkey all the time, but imprisonment is the 
only applicable term for his relegation to the 
precincts of the Dolma Bagtche, a gloomily 
splendid palace beside the Bosphorus. As 
cne draws nigh Yildiz from Galata, having 
passed the monumental portal that sentinels 
the ancient palace of the Sultans, a very high 
wall frowns the length of the thorofare. The 
varying tints at its summit reveal how fre- 
quently the height of this old wall has been 
increased with passing years as the fears of the 
former Sultan prompted him to make this re- 
treat yet safer. Military patrols were sta- 
tioned at each angle in the time that has just 
passed away. Immured within, lived Rechad 
many a year. “Woe to the traveler,” observes 
a writer in the Roman daily, ‘““who ventured 
to stop and ask what this high wall, with its 
alert troops on guard, might signify. He 
would be at once taken to the sentry box and 
haled to prison as a_ suspect, a_ possible 
conspirator against Abdul Hamid. The coach- 
men who drove their vehicles by went cau- 
tiously but at a gallop. They knew Rechad 
Effendi was a prisoner behind those heights 
of wall, served by domestics who were his 
reigning brother’s spies.” 

Never a visitor, not authorized by the Sul- 
tan at Yildiz, could gain admittance to the 
captive. Princes and princesses of the house 
of Othman were prohibited from making in- 
quiry regarding their kinsman in captivity. 
For fifteen years Rechad never saw sister or 
brother. It happened once, during the festi- 


vals incident to the holy season of Bairam, 
that Senieh Sultana and Medieh Sultana, sis- 
ters of Mohammed \, paid the customary visit 
prescribed by etiquet to Abdul Hamid at 
Yildiz Kiosk. In the course of the conver- 
sation, Abdul rose from his couch, opened a 
door that led into a large closet and exclaimed 
to the amazed Sultanas: “Sisters, let me pre- 
sent you to Rechad.” They had not seen him 
for several years. The princesses gazed at 
their captive brother without daring, to say 
one word. Tho worn and thin from close 
confinement, Rechad was in full possession of 
his mental powers. He stood gazing fixedly 
out of the closet upon his brother and his two 
sisters, his tall and meager form supported 
with the aid of a staff. An illness of months, 
during the progress of which his attendants 
feared for his reason, was then in the stage 
of convalescence, yet Abdul Hamid had not 
scrupled to lock his brother up for some hours 
in an unventilated closet. His form, once so 
majestic, seemed now crooked and misshapen 
and all his limbs were distorted by suffering. 
The princesses had not recovered from the 
emotions inspired by the spectacle before Ab- 
dul Hamid shut the door in his brother’s face 
and resumed his conversation as if nothing 
out of the ordinary were happening. From 
that day until the accession of Mohammed V 
to the throne, his sisters, it seems, never once 
set eyes upon him. 

It is not, however, strictly true to affirm, as 
some European dailies have insisted within 
the past few weeks, that the captive was 
never permitted to go beyond the walls of his 
prison. He was occasionally permitted to 
visit, under a strong guard, the little country 
residence at Maslack where he amused him- 
self with gardening and agriculture. These 
were examples of special grace in Abdul 
Hamid, who seems to have thought for a time 
that Rechad was in a fair way to die of some 
kidney trouble or other. The heir to the 
throne was invariably bundled into a closed 
carriage, preceded by a dozen runners on foot 
and followed by a troop of cavalry. This es- 
cort was not prompted, according to the Tri- 
buna, by any fear of Rechad’s escape, but by 
a desire to spy upon any who manifested 
affection or respect for one whom the late 
Sultan feared and detested without, seem- 
ingly, daring to have slain out of hand. 

During one of these fugitive trips between 
the scenes of his long imprisonment, Rechad 
was encountered by a company of cadets from 
the military school of Pancaldi. The youthful 
commander of these lads, as he passed the 
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THE HOUR OF TRIUMPH IN THE LIFE OF ABDUL HAMID’S CAPTIVE BROTHER 


The new Sultan of Turkey, Mohammed V—or, as some dispatches put the name, Mehmet V—is here 
represented in the carriage that bore him through the streets of Constantinople to the great building in 
which the War Office is housed. The old man had been hurried into his clothes at dead of night, only 
twenty-four hours prior to these events, and informed—apparently to his own amazement—that instead of 
pining in the obscurity of a palatial prison he was henceforth to rule the land. 


next in succession to the throne of the Oth- 
man, ordered his brigade to salute. He was 
denounced next day at Yildiz by one of the 
spies in the Sultan’s pay and haled before a 
court-martial. The accused pleaded that he 
had merely obeyed the military regulations. 
“True,” replied the judge advocate, “but no 
military regulation can justify an insult to the 
commander of the faithful.” The prisoner 
was punished for an infraction of one of the 
rules of faith. Not long afterwards this same 
preceptor, out with another class from the 
military academy, beheld Rechad approaching 
under the usual strong guard. “In Allah’s 
name, fly!” he cried, turning to the young 
men. “Don’t let yourselves be caught within 
a mile of that carriage.” The whole troop 
absconded. 

Even in the days long past, when his elder 
brother, Murad, as heir to the throne, was 
the object of the attentions of all that was 
best and most influential in Constantinople, 
Rechad, third son of a Sultan who displayed 
little interest in him, was quite neglected. 
During the great days of the reign of his 
uncle, Abdul-Medjid, Rechad Effendi dis- 
played military and administrative talents 
which were extinguished by the captivity that 
set in the moment the esurient Abdul Hamid 
had seized the supreme power. Abdul Hamid 
always displayed the profoundest suspicion 
and distrust of Rechad Effendi. Learning 


that he had begun to vary the monotony of 
his imprisonment by the study of English, the 
sovereign formally forbade his brother to ap- 
ply himself to that language. Next it tran- 
spired that Rechad had undertaken a course 
of reading in the modern scientific authors. 
This was prohibited as contrary to the faith. 
Thereupon Rechad turned to Persian litera- 
ture and made progress in the text of Fir- 
dausi at a rate that drew down upon him the 
reproach that the land of Iran was wedded 
to a heretic sect in Mohammedanism of whose 
texts he was displaying an impious love. In 
a word, as the Paris Gaulois avers in the 
course of a recent study, Rechad found him- 
self robbed of one intellectual resource after 
another until it became evident that his 
brother was bent upon dooming him to an ut- 
ter imbecility. 

One effect of the aggravations thus heaped 
upon the head of the captive was to win for 
him the sympathy of Prince Sebah-ed-din, 
that most liberal and enlightened of all the 
scions of the Othman dynasty. Sebah-ed-din, 
as grandson to the late Sultan, Abdul-Medjid, 
and as nephew to Abdul Hamid himself, had 
gone into voluntary exile at Paris the better 
to establish something like a center of oppo- 
sition to the theocratic despotism flourishing 
in Constantinople. For a period of some six 
years Sebah-ed-din carried on a press cam- 
paign in refutation of the stories circulated 
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from Yildiz Kiosk with reference to Rechad 
Effendi. Sebah-ed-din saw to it that his im- 
prisoned uncle received not only the latest 
books from Paris but a goodly supply of lit- 
erature in the interest of the Young Turk 
movement. A counter-system of espionage, 
sustained by the Prince’s ample financial re- 
sources, outwitted the paid spies of Abdul 
Hamid again and again. Letters passed be- 
tween uncle and nephew. It is to the stream 
of eulogy flowing from the pen of Sebah-ed- 
din that Europe is indebted for its impression 
of Mohammed V as a great soul in which the 
love of pomp and power has no place. “He 
reflects rather than observes. He studies lit- 
tle and he reads little, but he meditates. 
His mind has no activity except in the loftiest 
region of thought. He would be more fit to 
direct than to execute and would excel much 
less in action than in counsel.” Thus the 
nephew. Mohammed \, it further appears, is 
pious without a trace of fanaticism, liberal 
and tolerant without being indifferent to prin- 
ciple. 

The only revelation of himself that can be 
directly ascribed to Mohammed V occurs in 
notes of a conversation transmitted by a corre- 
spondent of his nephew's and given publicity 
in several French dailies. Despots of every 
description, the new Sultan would appear to 
have observed to a visitor who managed to 
elude the vigilance of his brother’s spies, 
wish to inspire affection, no matter how un- 
worthy they may be. The despot is soothed 
by the suspicion of affection for himself in 
one who serves him. Hence the best basis 
for influence over such a mind as that of Ab- 
dul Hamid is the pretense of love for him. 
Abdul Hamid, in fact, was always more prone 
to succumb to this species of dissembling than 
any despot before him. His creatures at 
Yildiz Kiosk pretended, therefore, that they 
were devoted to him unto death. Upon mere 
fidelity, the dethroned Sultan looked as some- 
thing rightfully his. Love for himself he af- 
fected to deem a recognition of his bounty. 
Thus it came about that all at Yildiz Kiosk, 
from the scullions in the kitchen to the 
eunuchs of the harem, swore to the Sultan, 
morning, noon and night, that they loved him. 
His conceit on this score was boundless and 
his creatures fed it. This is the key to recent 
Turkish history. Whether this alleged quota- 
tion from the table talk of Rechad Effendi 
was pure invention or whether it be a genuine 
morsel of character study, its publication did 
the captive no good. Abdul Hamid seems to 
have been rendered quite furious by the indis- 


cretion and for the past two years his broth- 
er’s imprisonment had been aggravated by 
fresh restraints. 

In his efforts to baffle the diabetic tendency 
which progressed so far at one time as to 
emaciate him beyond recognition, Mohammed 
V, says the Figaro, has become most abstem- 
ious in his diet. He avoids even ordinary 
bread. All farinaceous foods have been elim- 
inated from his fare for many months. lle 
is understood to be addicted to the use of 
opium in moderate quantities. Alcoholic bev- 
erages he never touches, but he is fond of 
the water pipe, which he smokes every after- 
noon while sipping coffee. Tea was ordered 
for him when his malady was at its height, but 
he could not endure the taste. Now that the 
severer symptoms of the diabetes are not pres- 
ent, he enlarges the range of his experiments 
with his digestive powers cautiously but con- 
tinually. His teeth are false. 

What has been said concerning his domes- 
tic relations, and particularly the details with 
reference to his wives, would seem to rest 
upon the slightest possible basis in fact, ac- 
cording to the Paris Figaro, which has always 
been in close touch with the followers of 
Sebah-ed-din. Etiquet and the pious attitude 
of a nephew to an uncle preclude specifica- 
tion regarding the precise number of the 
wives of Mohammed V. No one could with- 
out gross breach of propriety inquire regard- 
ing the health of his spouses. Whether he 
limited himself to the prescribed four or sat- 
isfied himself with one, the circumstance has 
to be ignored officially. In an unofficial and 
irresponsible way, our French contemporary 
is in a position to state that the wife of the 
Sultan’s bosom is some years younger than 
himself and the mother of three children who 
have attained to maturity. There is a second 
and even, it seems, a third wife, but they do 
not sustain to their lord and sovereign what 
would be called connubial relations. “It is a 
delicate theme—very,” observes the French 
paper, “but we violate no confidence in affirm- 
ing that the spirit of the household is 
nonogamous and that the companionship of the 
head of the Osmanli with the wife of his 
youth is as tender as it is ideal. Curiosity on 
this head need not go to lengths of vulgar- 
ity.” The senior of the wives is the conceded 
mistress of the palace and in some respects 
she reigns over the subsequent ones. Hers is 
a gentle sway, unmarred by any fear of for- 
feiting the love of her lord, whose constancy 
has been tried not merely by time but by 
captivity, 
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Definite and official, on the other hand, is the 
assurance, on the authority of the devoted 
Sebah-ed-din, that Mohammed V_ contem- 
plates the minions of Abdul Hamid with a 
lambent blandness, forgiving them their share 
in the hateful past and making every allowance 
for the difficulties of neutrals when a fratrici- 
dal strife rages in a royal family. Everybody, it 
seems, is to be forgiven and everything is to 
be forgotten. We have here, affirms the 
princely eulogist of the new commander of 
the faithful, evidence of the character of the 
man. It is based upon simple piety. His dis- 
course is flavored on nearly every occasion 
with texts from the Koran, while in his do- 


mestic circle the exercises of religion are as- 
siduously practiced. He lacks his brother's 
sensitiveness to beauty, for he is no artist. 
He never had his brother's beauty of manner 
and he can not, therefore, be hailed as the 
most polished prince of the world of Islam. 
Neither ha$ he the insinuating and enchanting 
modes of speech and of hospitality which ren 
dered personal intercourse with Abdul Ha 
mid, as the Figaro says, “like an introduction 
to some god.” But where Abdul Hamid would 
pray and beseech to be allowed to speak the 
truth and then proceed to speak falsehood, 
Mohammed V would protest nothing and tell 
the truth. 





MR. WICKERSHAM 
HERE is gloom in Washington 
these days. It has settled thick 
: in and around the offices of the 
newspaper correspondents. Bus- 
iness may be reviving elsewhere, 
ut not forthem. The sorrow which fell upon 
soston when the immortalized Casey struck 
it at the bat is no deeper than that which has 
ishrouded Washington’s news factories ever 
since Mr. Roosevelt entered the swinging 
doors of the railway station on that blustery 
\larch fourth. The whole trouble is that no- 
hody in this administration has the dramatic 
instinct. President Taft hasn't it, nor his 
ecretary, nor any of his cabinet. Conse- 
iently there is nothing to fire the pen of the 


orrespondent. The tariff debate has been a 
lisappointment in a dramatic way. There 
ive been very few heurt-throbs in it, very 
ithe vivid color. When the women began 


to rise up in wrath anent gloves and hosiery, 
there was a gleam of hope in the eyes of many 
scribe. But the Senate bill stopped that 
nd the gleam turned again into a_ baleful 
are. For the last seven years, when there 
as nothing doing elsewhere, something could 
ways be found out about the war between 
he attorney-general’s department and_ the 
icked corporations. That is the last place 
n earth to hope to find a good story now. 
In that particular department, indeed, is gen 
crated the larger part of the gloom that we 
ive been trying to describe. 
To begin with, Mr. George W. Wickersham, 
e new attorney-general, was born of Quaker 
icestry, and everybody knows that the 
luakers believe in drab things, not in vellow 
red. Mr. Wickersham clothes his body 


AND HIS 


NEW JOB 


about as other men clothe their bodies; but his 
mind is enclosed in drab habiliments, so th« 
newspaper men seem to think. Besides be 
ing of Quaker stock, he is a lawyer, and law 
yers are notoriously chary about giving away 
their case until they are good and _ ready 
Moreover he is new to political and adminis 
trative life, and is forced to feel his way cau 
tiously. The only political position he ever 
held, so far as discovered, prior to his pres 
ent post, was that of president of the twenty 
seventh assembly district Republican Club in 
New York City, and he probably did not work 
overtime on that job \ll of which may help 
to explain what is called Mr. Wickersham’s 
“impenetrable barrier of reserve.” “Look at 
him carefully,” says one of the pen-pushers 
who has run against this barrier, “and you 
will see that he remains in constant seclusion 
in the innermost portion of his abiding-place, 
issuing forth only at stated intervals, and then 
merely to wonder why he should be annoyed 
by people who seek information about publi: 
business, and retiring precipitately after ut 
tering twice or thrice the strange cry that 
marks the species: 
to say—nothing to say.’”” Yet, we are told, 
there is hope even for Mr. Wickersham; for 
“there will come a time when he will ming 


‘Nothing to say—nothing 


freely with his visitors, glad-hand the report 
ers, find out that sometimes—sometimes 
there is a little politics ir 
Justice and learn to play it, and take on all 


the Department of 


the uninteresting attributes of a Cabinet mem 


ber.” In fact, he has already made a “dis 
tinct advance.” He has evolved a plan for th 
dissemination of the news of his department 


“Whenever any official in the Department of 
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Justice has anything on his mind he thinks it 
is proper for the people of the country to 
know about, which is not often, he is directed 
to write out the facts and his comment care- 
fully. Then he is to send what he has writ- 
ten to the Attorney-General, and the Attor- 
ney-General will decide whether the matter 
shall be given out. He will edit and prepare 
the matter submitted and, in the course of a 
week or two, some few thoughts concerning 
the subject may trickle out to the public.” 

Such is Mr. Wickersham from the point of 
view of the man in search of good newspa- 
per stories. From some other points of view 
he is not so drab, after all, not so uncompro- 
misingly Quakerish as he might be. His 
father was. colonel of a Union regiment in 
the Civil War. George W. lost his mother in 
his infancy and his father while still a boy. 
He was brought up in the home of his grand- 
father, a banker and broker of Philadelphia. 
The home was something of a musical, artistic 
and literary center, and his taste for things 
of that sort was developed. He has been, 
here in New York City, a constant patron of 
grand opera and of the Philharmonic and 
Boston Symphony concerts; he has been a 
collector of fine French engravings and rare 
old English mezzotints; and he is an avid 
reader of good poetry, fiction, history and 
philosophy. He began early on philosophy. 
It is a sort of family tradition that at seven- 
teen he had read Herbert Spencer’s “First 
Principles” from cover to cover. That is not 
at all unlikely. College boys in that day were 
reading Herbert Spencer more than a little, 
partly because he was considered so danger- 
ous a writer. 

Young Wickersham had to fumble around a 
good deal before finding his real direction in 
life. Being interested in mechanics, he went 
to Lehigh University to make a civil engineer 
of himself. Two years of study at that was 
enough to change his mind. He went back 
to Philadelphia resolved to train himself for 
a business career, and for a time pursued his 
studies with that in mind. By the time he was 
twenty he had changed his purpose again and 
entered the law department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. To this purpose he ad- 
hered, graduating in 1880 and beginning prac- 
tice in Philadelphia a few months later with 
Charles B. McMichael, now a judge of the 
court of common pleas. Two years later he 
came to New York and made _ connection 
with the firm of Strong & Cadwalader. That 
was twenty-six years ago. For twenty of 


these years he has been a partner in the firm, 
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He is considered one of the highest authori- 
ties in the country on railroad law. That was 
probably why Mr. Taft enticed him to Wash- 
ington. 

In addition to his law, Mr. Wickersham has 
been active in philanthropic affairs. He has 
been for years vice-president of the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
a trustee of the Institution for the Blind, and 
active in the work of St. George’s Protestant 
Episcopal church (of which he is a member) 
in the tenement house sections of the city. 

As to his personal habits, a writer in the 
New York Evening Post,.to whom we are in- 
debted for many of the facts in this sketch, 
has this to say: 


“Mr. Wickersham is a lover of horses, and 
riding is his favorite out-of-door amusement. For 
ten years he has risen early and every morning, 
rain or shine, sees him in his saddle in Central 
Park. He is a member and governor of the 
Rockaway Hunt Club. He is an enthusiastic 
golfer, too, and has traveled widely both in this 
country and abroad. Among his friends and his 
associates at the bar he is popular and well-liked. 
He has a kéen sense of humor and is a good story 
teller, altho it is rather difficult to find him in a 
story-telling mood.” 


Mr. Wickersham is described as long-bod- 
ied and short-legged. “Sitting at a table he 
appears to be six feet tall; but when he gets 
up you find he is not much more than five feet 
six. He has a drooping moustache and promi- 
nent, almost staring, eyes.” A resemblance is 
noted by some between his expression, as he 
peers through his glasses, and that of Mr. 
Harriman. He is a linguist and is particularly 
fond of the Latin languages. He is especially 
well versed in Spanish literature, hut his fa- 
vorite author is Dante, in the original. 

In 1883 he married Miss Mildred Wendel, 
of Washington. Two children have been born 
to them, a daughter who is now married, and 
a son who is now a senior in the Harvard 
law school. 

If the Roosevelt policies are to be carried 
out energetically during the next few years, 
this is the man upon whom must fall the chief 
executive responsibility for that task. He is 
probably fitted for it as few other men in the 
nation are fitted, in a legal way. Whether 
any man can succeed in that task without 
keeping the mind of the American public con- 
stantly vigilant and alert and its conscience 
quickened is a question. That part of the job 
Mr. Wickersham has to learn, and it will prob- 
ably be the most difficult work to which he 
ever applied himself, 
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A DIABOLISTIC INTERPRETATION OF THE MASTER 
OF MEXICO 


—m<—_y HROUGHOUT the _ professions 
of reluctance with which Por- 
T firio Diaz consented to one more 
election as chief magistrate of 
the land he has swayed so long, 
his political foes—never so numerous as now 
—detect an hypocrisy so sublimated as to be 
fine art. He has poisoned the ear of man- 
kind, insist those critics, and, in the Socialist 
press of our own country, they disseminate 
their view of Diaz after the fashion of Taci- 
tus when he sketches the character of Tiber- 
ius. Such deference as the Mexican Presi- 
dent manifests for a constitution that makes 
a mockery of freedom, by the perpetuation of 
his power, is explicable, insist his enemies, 
only by knowledge of the nature of the 
subtlest of tyrants. That knowledge is pub- 
lished to the world through the medium of an 
arraignment by Carlo de Fornaro entitled 
“Diaz, Czar of Mexico;”’ in column after 
column of exposure in a magazine entitled 
The Border, published at Tucson, in Arizona; 
not to mention a wealth of detail regarding 
those champions of freedom whom Diaz in- 
carcerates in noisome dungeons. With such 
indictments do The Appeal to Reason, The 
Call and other organs of Socialism amaze 
their constituencies. 

It is the ravening type of ambition that has 
made Diaz what he is, so Mr. de Fornaro 
says with emphasis. In his eyes the master 
of Mexico is without that noble infirmity 
which makes the despot identify his own per- 
sonality with promotion of the public welfare. 
Porfirio Diaz, we are told, is a hypocrite, whose 
cold head, colder heart and cowardly soul 
have codperated to transform a great repub- 
lic into a sham as vast as himself. Nor is the 
power he has made so personal restricted 
within the limits of what has become as truly 
his empire as tho he had inherited it. His 
influence in Washington is declared to be sec- 
ond only to his influence at the seat of his 
own imperial government. For proof we are 
referred to what The Border calls the “kid- 
napping” of Manuel Sarabia from the jail at 
Douglas, Arizona, “by the order of the Mexi- 
can consul.” The episode caused excitement 
in southern Arizona. “Public meetings were 
held,” to quote our authority, “telegrams were 
sent to Washington and finally the Mexican 
government was forced to release its prey. 
More than all else has this kidnapping opened 


the eyes of Americans to the astonishing 
power of Porfirio Diaz on this side of the line. 
Apparently he can open and close the doors 
of United States jails at will, give orders to 
United States officials and finally protect his 
secret service system now operating in this 
country from being punished for its mis- 
deeds.” Yet here, according to The Mexican 
Herald, is an instance of an intemperance of 
statement which refutes itself. The Socialists 
interpret labor troubles as if they were po- 
litical elections and apply to official efforts to 
maintain law and order a vocabulary bor- 
rowed from Robespierre. By way of retort, 
The International Socialist Review refers to 
what it calls “the private prison of Diaz” at 
San Juan de Ulua, where editors are confined 
for criticizing the policy of the administra- 
tion and for refusing to publish as editorial 
views sentiments manufactured at the minis- 
try of the Luterior in Mexico City. The 
power behind the throne is made out to be the 
railroad clique financed from Wall street on 
funds procured in London. 

Then what manner of man is this Porfirio 
Diaz? The question has been answered in 
many ways, but never in a mood more Philip- 
pic than that of Carlo de Fornaro. ‘“Physi- 
cally,” observes our hostile authority, “this 
man of destiny has been endowed by nature 
with a perfection almost superhuman. He 
has cultivated this gift by a wondrously la- 
borious and strenuous activity. Up to the age 
of thirty-seven, he fought almost incessantly, 
thereby steeling his muscles, fortifying his 
constitution by a vigorous, sober and chaste 
conduct of life.” Blended in him are the sav- 
ageries of a long line of Indian forebears who 
gnawed the skulls of their fallen foes, and the 
nobilities of mien and manner inevitable in 
one whose veins boast the best blood of Cas- 
tile. He is compact of conquistador and Pon- 
tiac, a union of Spanish grandee and Algon- 
quin brave. 

He wears his mask of hypocrisy with Au- 
gustan majesty, condescending to be revered 
by the peons he has enslaved and hymned by 
the sycophants he has bought. This artful 
founder of an imperial government—speak- 
ing in terms of Mr. de Fornaro’s insights— 
affects an impressiveness of aspect from the 
motives of an actor. Seeming taller than he 
is, thanks to a physique that would sustain 
comparison with that of Jove, Porfirio Diaz 
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is in reality only of middle stature. True, 
the hands have magnitude ; but they have fine- 
ness also, being supple of finger and shapely. 
The feet, too, are prodigious, but they never 
shuffle awkwardly nor obtrude themselves 
upon the attention. The secret is in the char- 
acteristic gestures of Diaz, invariably noble, 
calm, statuesque even. Yet there are details 
offensive to a sculptural taste in the physiog- 
nomy. “The forehead is low, sloping, unin- 
tellectual; the eyes beady, piercing, at times 
kindly and humorous, always observant and 
suspicious. The nose is deformed by the 
arched, dilated nares, resembling those of a 
wide-nostriled, snorting horse after a gallop.” 
A countenance unspiritual, furtive, not to be 
praised in detail. “The chin is broad, with 
powerful mandibles, set and massive as a tor- 
tilla grinder. The ears are large, ungainly 
with their elongated lobes, characteristic of 
long-lived men and races.” The venerable 
touch is imparted by white hair and mus- 
tache. The fairness of the skin is marred by 


hectic red patches suggestive of the great 
pimples on the face of Tiberius. 

A comparison of the Diaz physiognomy to- 
day with the countenance he wore when he 
was thirty-five is to Mr. de Fornaro the 


whole biography of the tyrant. “The earliest 
photographs,” writes this patriot, whose char- 
acter sketch has entailed his departure from 
Mexico, “the earliest photographs or daguer- 
reotypes represent a common, brutal, almost 
criminal countenance. The shock of black 
hair, small, drooping mustache and_ chin 
whiskers, the swarthy skin, make a composite 
picture of a well-dressed pelado and a Japan- 
ese valet. What with rubbing, scrubbing, 
shower baths, soap and human food, he has 
changed from a greasy condottiere into a full 
blown white Czar, a cross between a low- 
browed Bismarck and an Aztec Crispi.” With 
the passage of time this countenance, like the 
despotism of its possessor, has been made re- 
spectable. Respectability, Mr. de Fornaro 
would have the world suppose, is the god of 
the Mexican despot’s idolatry. In that detail, 
as in so many others, he seems to have taken 
Caesar Augustus, who, too, found his coun- 
try a republic and left it an empire, for a 
model. Of the private life of Diaz we are 
told that for the last thirty years it has been 
spotless. “Altho surrounded by all the lux- 
uries, he has led a life simple as a hermit’s. 
In food and drink as abstemious as an Arab, 
in a country where everybody smokes, he has 
been an exception. Where alcoholism has 
been rampant, he only tastes water. Where 
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everybody goes to bull fights, he stays at 
home. He does not visit theaters except at 
official functions, seldom hunts, never plays. 
Private life, personal hygiene, hard work, 
physical and intellectual energy, have been 
concentrated for the prolongation of power 
through the medium of a perfect body.” In- 
terpreting these traits in Diaz precisely as 
Gibbon conceived the character of Augustus 
Caesar, Mr. de Fornaro insists that his sub- 
ject’s virtues are artificial, for when he 
framed the artful system of his imperial au- 
thority his moderation was prompted by his 
terrors. He befools the uninitiated world with 
his sham liberty, his sham elections, his sham 
simplicity, his absolute monarchy clothed in 
the form and etiquet of a commonwealth. 

How Augustan, to sustain the mood of Mr. 
de Fornaro’s analysis, is the affectation of 
the master of Mexico in living on a level with 
his own subjects, maintaining with them a 
downright republican intercourse of visits and 
social amenities! As the habit, the palace and 
the table of Augustus Caesar were appro- 
priate only to the situation of an opulent sen- 
ator, the daily activities of Diaz are compati- 
ble with the theatricals of his usurpation. “All 
his time, even spare moments, are taken up 
by his special duties. He does not shirk offi- 
cial drudgery and will attend the unveiling 
of a monument as punctually as he will re- 
ceive a caller. He will lend a patient ear to 
petitions, demands, protestations, adulations; 
will receive foreign officials and visitors, min- 
isters and consuls, governors, political chiefs, 
and will listen to all, silent, attentive, inscru- 
table, spare of words, ambiguous in his prom- 
ises, deliberate in speech and manner.” With 
a keen and instinctive knowledge of men, 
which Mr. de Fornaro attributes to long ex- 
perience in office, Diaz has likewise ‘a won- 
derful memory for names and faces” that 
never misleads him. “He is a walking en- 
cyclopedia of the people of Mexico.” Friend 
and foe are alike the objects of his espionage, 
for he maintains the most efficient spy system 
in the world. He may forget, but his impla- 
cable nature is incapable of pardon, of gen- 
erosity other than the calculated variety, of 
loftiness in any form. High-minded motives 
are to Diaz inscrutable mysteries, but his cold 
and selfish nature detects the self seeker on 
the instant and turns his mercenary purpose 
into a fresh basis for the exploitation of an 
enslaved people. 

Persuaded, as was Augustus, that the mass 
of mankind must be swayed by names, Diaz 
has all the Roman imperator’s love of the 








PERSONS IN THE FOREGROUND 


WASHINGTON OR TIBERIUS? 


Porfirio Diaz, in consenting to become once more a candidate for the Presidency of the Mexican Republic, 
gives fresh proof to those who hate him that he has made his country one welter of weeping and woe. 
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word republic. He has made the Mexicans 
slaves by telling them again and again that 
they are free. This, and the shedding of 
tears on appropriate occasions, are in the num- 
ber of his most effective devices. Who has 
not seen Diaz weep can form no true idea of 
manly emotion. It is not the snivel of some 
Mark Antony come to bury a Caesar, nor the 
wail of a Wolsey at having served his king 
better than he had served his God; but rather, 
so Mr. de Fornaro, who has witnessed the phe- 
nomena, asserts, the contraction of a croco- 
dile into one brow of woe. His fortitude is 
not proof against the recital of a poem by a 
pretty girl, an opportunity for the display of 
his lachrymal aptitude of which Diaz, in the 
presence of Mr. de Fornaro and a large audi- 
ence, took every advantage. ‘When visitors, 
friends as we.l as strangers,” to quote this 
critical authority, “gush over his military ex- 
ploits, his statesmanship and his generosity, 
then he thaws out and tears surge to his eyes 
and run over as a frozen pond melts and over- 
flows in springtime.” Porfirio Diaz, refusing 
the petition of an aged father for the life of 
a son condemned to be shut for a political 
offence, wept on the parent’s bosom, but de- 
clined a reprieve. Popular recognition of this 
tearful propensity is evidenced by the nick- 
name of Porfirio Diaz as “the weeper of 
Icamole.” It should not be inferred that the 
President cries like a baby or weeps like Niobe 
all the time. His tears are the more effec- 
tive through the sense of timeliness prompt- 
ing Diaz to reserve them for epical occa- 
sions when they cause his deep set eyes to 
sparkle with his soul's fire and to gleam frem 
the depths of their orbits like two diamonds. 
His type of old age, again—how Jovian it 
is! The personal appearance of Diaz is 
enough to console him for being seventy-nine. 
Venerable with the venerability of Moses, 
aged with the noble antiquity of Rip van 
Winkle, he does not linger dodderingly on 
the stage of life but walks it staunchly, 
stoutly, superbly. Thetis, seeking some mor- 
tal to love, might have worshipped Diaz. 
What amazes even such stern detractors of 
Diaz as the Socialist organs is the fertility, 
the suppleness, the discernment of his genius, 
still bright in old age. Mr. John Murray, Mr. 
de Fornaro and the men who write about the 
immortal Mexican in the papers referred to, 
have known their Diaz at first hand not only 
in his capital but in his prisons. They pro- 
fess to speak from personal experience and 
personal observation. All agree respecting 
the pervasiveness of Diaz. He it is who in 


Mexico regulates provision markets, com- 
mands the army, administers the government 
in the spirit of one who disdains collective 
wisdom. He arrives at no decisions through 
a process of consultation with advisers. When 
speaking to his staff, he is Napoleonic, direct, 
like a man conscious of power. sven his So- 
cialist foes in this country concede to him a 
capacity for inspiring awe that makes him 
unique. The haughtiest society leader in the 
elect Spanish aristocracy of his capital suc- 
cumbs as readily as the peon to the imper- 
ialism of this personality. “Politically an in- 
truder, and socially an outcast,” concludes 
Mr. de Fornaro, for example, ‘Porfirio Diaz 
slowly climbed the ladder by all available 
means. His marriage to the daughter of 
Romero Rubio, belonging to one of the best 
families of Mexico, paved the way for social 
recognition. He attached to his bodyguard, 
practically as a valet, the proud and blue- 
blooded millionaire, Pablo Escandon, and 
married his own natural daughter to one of 
the richest Mexicans in the land. And _ this 
ex-marauder and _ political bandit, whose 
father the popular legend points to as a 
priest, whose mother was a mixed Indian, 
whose natural offspring he kindly introduced 
into society . . . now poses as the arbiter 
of aristocracy in Mexico and decides who is 
who among the upper ten.” Nor does he seem 
the upstart in this gilded environment, as the 
most hostile of detractors concedes. The pa- 
trician Caesar did not move among the most 
polished of the aristocracy of Rome with more 
unconscious imperialism of deportment than 
characterizes Porfirio Diaz lording it over 
the whole world of Mexico. He will tolerate 
no rival luminary in his sky. Let any states- 
man ape the mannerisms of his master at 
Chapultepec, the palace in which Diaz is most 
himself, and he will be sternly taken to task 
for such arrogance. Diaz tolerates no other 
Caesar in his Rome. Yet he had the grim 
humor—Mr. de Fornaro deems it that—to say 
to a guest of his wife’s at Chapultepec who 
inquired what had first inspired him to be- 
come President: “I just drifted into the posi- 
tion I now hold. I wonder how it ever came 
about.” As a specimen of the wit of Porfirio 
Diaz, this, to Mr. de Fornaro, is not less pre- 
cious than the President’s remark to that con- 
vivial son of his who, arriving at dinner late 
one night through excessive potation, at- 
tributed the fault to a defective automobile. 
“Haven't you learned, my son,” observed 
Diaz, “that the management of an automobile 
requires the use of gasoline and not alcohol?” 
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Literature and Art 


A PRINCE OF STORY-TELLERS 


N THE passing of Francis Mar- 
ion Crawford, America loses her 
| most gifted story-teller. He was 
not a realist. He did not believe 
in “purpose novels.” He held to 
the uld-fashioned view that the novel is “a 
pocket theater,” the novelist nothing more than 
“a public amuser;” and within his own limits 
he was perfectly successful. “Whatever posi- 
tion may be assigned to him now or hereafter 
in English letters,” Dr. Frederic Taber Cooper 
remarks, in The Bookman, “it must be con- 
ceded that he is first, last and always a prince 
of story-tellers, whose title was inborn and not 
acquired.” The sheer fecundity of the man 
was in itself a kind of genius, recalling the 
palmy days of Balzac and the romance factory 
of the elder Dumas in Paris. For a quarter 
of a century he averaged nearly two novels 
a year. Once he wrote four in fourteen 
months. 

Mr. Crawford's career as a novelist began 
in 1882 in a rather curious fashion. He was 
twenty-six years old at the time, and had 
nothing to his credit, in a literary way, be- 
yond some desultory correspondence sent from 
Rome to the London Daily Telegraph. In 
Florence, a year or two before, a Parsee mer- 
chant had offered him an appointment at Cal- 
cutta University, which, doubtless in an ad- 
venturous spirit, he had accepted; and it was 
while in India that he garnered the materials 
for his first story. He met there a man named 
Jacobs, who, acting for an English syndicate, 
had sold the largest diamond in the world to 
the Nizam, the native ruler, of Hyderabad. 
The case afterward went into the English law- 
courts. It caught Crawford’s fancy and sug- 
gested the possibilities of an unusual novel. 
When he saw his uncle, “Sam” Ward, in New 
York, he told him of the episode and was en- 
couraged to write it out. The result was “Mr. 
Isaacs.” ° 

“Mr. Isaacs” was not at first successful, but 
it challenged critical attention and in course 
of time created a sensation. The author found 
himself hailed as a man of large promise, and 
he determined to take up literature as a pro- 
fession. His second novel, however, “Dr. 
Claudius,” was a disappointment. Its hero, a 
learned Heidelberg Phil.D., sentimental and 


yellow-bearded, proved much less attractive 
than the youthful and pure-blooded Iranian of 
the first story. It was not until some years 
later that Mr. Crawford wrote the novels that 
were destined to bring him wealth and world- 
wide fame. 

In an able survey (in The Bookman) of 
Marion Crawford's total achievement as a 
writer of fiction, Dr. Cooper names “A Roman 
Singer” as “notable for that extreme sim 
plicity of style which has since become one of 
Mr. Crawford’s most effective assets ;” “Mar- 
zio’s Crucifix,” as “representing a long step 
forward in the technique of unity of plet;” 
“Kahled’”” as “the most effective and artistic 
of all the author’s purely fanciful efforts.” But 
he chooses to single out for more detailed com- 
ment “The Three Fates,” “A Cigarette Maker's 
Romance,” and the “Saracinesca” trilogy. 

“The Three Fates” is not so well known as 
many of Marion Crawford's other novels, yet 
it is easily the best of his American stories, 
Dr. Cooper asserts. He continues: 


é 


“The author has sought to show how a young 
man of a keenly sensitive artistic temperament 
may in those vital formative years when his life's 
career is just opening before him, find his ideals 
of women so subtly and yet so radically modified 
that in a comparatively brief space he has found 
himself able to love tenderly ari sincerely three 
different women, and to receive from each in 
turn a permanent impression, a modification of 
his character which time will only strengthen. 
And yet, as the first and second successively with- 
draw themselves from his life, he knows that 
there can be no going back, even should they so 
elect; they have been very dear to him, they have 
each played the part of one of the Fates in his 
life, yet there is no resurrection for the emotions 
which are dead. And at the end of the story 
the man, sobered by sorrow and toil and hard- 
won achievement even more than by the sudden 
and unforeseen responsibility of great wealth, hes- 
itates to put to the test the last of his three 
Fates. He knows that this time there is no ques- 
ion of a transitory passion, but rather the deep, 
lasting love of mature manhood; this third 
woman means so much in his life that even her 
friendship is a precious thing, which he fears to 
jeopardize by speaking prematurely. This dénoue- 
ment of ‘The Three Fates’ is one of the most 
artistic and felicitous single touches to be found 
in Mr. Crawford’s writings.” 
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It is customary to regard the cycle of Ital- 
ian novels, beginning with the “Saracinesca” 
trilogy and continued in “Corleone” and “Tar- 
quisara,” as Marion Crawford's strongest and 
most distinguished work; but Dr. Cooper dis- 
sents from this view, and tells us that Mr. 
Crawford himself never shared it. Indeed, he 
sometimes expressed a doubt whether, on the 
whole, his Italian stories had not been more 
of a detriment to him than a help. The pub- 
lic seemed to expect them of him, he said, and 
so confined his activity to that particular field 
when he would much rather have directed it 
elsewhere. Of the Italian books as a whole 
Dr. Cooper writes: 


“The fact that Mr. Crawford was born in 
Rome and spent much of his early life there, and 
that later he deliberately elected to make Italy 
his permanent home, placed him in a position 
to write from the standpoint of a native. In 
fact, he is on firmer ground and writes with a 
more assured knowledge when the scene is laid 
in Rome than when the action takes place in 
Boston or New York. Nevertheless, while they 
are his most ambitious efforts, even the best of 
them, even ‘Saracinesca’ and ‘Sant’ Ilario,’ have 
not the artistic charm and unity possessed by 
several slighter works. And the reason is not 
hard to find, ‘Saracinesca’ and its sequels belong 
to the type best defined as the Epic Novel, the 
type wherein a great social movement, a moral 
or political revolution drawing to a climax, serves 
as the background of the story, while the destiny 
of some special group, some single family, some 
individual man or woman, closely interwoven 
with the progress of the general movement, forms 
the central thread of the plot, the focus of inter- 
est. At first sight ‘Saracinesca’ seems to fulfill 
the conditions of the Epic Novel. The setting 
is Rome, on the eve of the downfall of the Pope’s 
temporal power and the achievement of a united 
Italy; and the central thread concerns itself with 
the fortunes of a single family, the Saracinesca, 
proud, conservative, loyal adherents of the 
Church. Yet when we study the book’s construc- 
tion a little closer we realize that the relation 
between the general and the specific theme is of 
the most perfunctory sort. The historical back- 
ground is admirable as a piece of verbal painting; 
it shows on the surface the days of careful study 
which its author acknowledges that he wrought 
into its construction. But it fails to be, properly 
speaking, an Epic Novel, because there is no close 
and necessary connection between the historical 
movement then going on in Italy and the private 
drama of the Saracinesca family. Take any one 
of the big, unmistakably epic norels, whether it 
be ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ or Zola’s ‘L’Assommoir,’ 
the epic of slavery or of intemperance; you will 
find the central theme inseparably interwoven 
with the general—the fate of Uncle Tom sym- 
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the fate of Gervaise 


bolic of the slave system, 
symbolic of the demon of alcohol. In ‘Saracines- 
ca’ and ‘Sant’ Ilario’ there is no such close con- 
nection, no central symbol; nor did Mr. Crawford 
intend that there should be. For the symbolic 
novel is next of kin to the purpose novel; it 
teaches and preaches and does other kindred 
things which conflict with the creed which Mr. 
Crawford possessed.” 


In point of form, Dr. Cooper thinks, Mr. 
Crawford never did anything more perfect 
than “A Cigarette Maker's Romance.” This 
idyllic story of an impoverished Russian noble 
who is compelled to eke out a living by rolling 
cigarets for a Munich tobacconist, and who 
is saved from dishonor by the love of a hum- 
ble working girl, goes deep to the roots of 
universal human nature. It is in such stories 
as these that,we get the key to Mr. Craw- 
ford’s perennial hold upon the hearts of his 
readers. As -Dr. Cooper puts it: 


“His real strength lies not in his mastery 
of technique or his originality of plot, but in his 
ability to picture for us honest gentlemen and 
noble women, whom we are the better for hav- 
ing known if only through the medium of the 
printed page. If there is room for choice, his 
men are better than his women, more finely 
drawn, with subtler understanding. There is a 
long list of them whom you cannot forget even 
if you would—even in ‘Saracinesca’ alone there 
are a whole group whom it is a joy to remember. 

. It is doubtful whether any of the novelists 
who are writing today have given the world so 
many characters whom the average reader re 
members with pleasure and recalls years after- 
ward by name.” 


Marion Crawford’s ultimate place in the 
literature of our time Dr. Cooper hardly ven- 
tures to predict. He writes, in concluding: 


“Excepting as a conservative force, it is doubt- 
ful whether he has influenced the development 
of the modern novel in any important degree. 
Yet few novelists of the present day have been 
more widely read or have had a more salutary 
influence in fostering a taste for what is clean 
and pure and high-minded in literature and in 
life. He occupies a position somewhat apart 
from the general trend of fiction, and for that 
reason is somewhat difficult to class. Almost 
any comparison that one ventures to make is 
sure to strike a majority of readers as odd and 
unjustified. Recently one of the English reviews 
spoke of him as approaching most nearly to 
Trollope and Mrs. Oliphant, a curious partner- 
ship, which the writer wisely did not try to 
justify. In purpose and ideals, as well as in the 
uniformly readable quality of his books, he sug- 
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“HIS MIND TEEMED WITH STORIES” 


Marion Crawford said to a friend, so The Outlook ‘records, that he lived in an imaginary community of at 
least two thousand persons, and that if he were to live one hundred years he could not make a complete record 
of the happenings of this community or a full portraiture of the various characters who were as real to him as 
living persons, 
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gests a certain kinship with the late William 
Black. 

“Yet of the two Mr. Crawford is undeniably 
the finer artist, as well as the better story-teller, 
with a far better chance of being remembered 
by a later generation.” 


The personality of Marion Crawford was 
notably strong and wholesome. His friend, 
George P. Brett, president of the Macmillan 
Company, says that as a young man “he was 
the envy of most of his circle of intimate 
friends and acquaintances; tall, straight, 
formed in perfect physical proportions ;” and, 
in addition, “he had a brain which could grasp 
giant tasks with ease—tasks which for the rest 
of us were either impossible or only attain- 
able after months or years of effort.” He had 
a special facility, it seems, for acquiring lan- 
guages. “He is the only man that I have ever 
known,” Mr. Brett tells us, “who has been 
taken for a Frenchman in France, for a na- 
tive of Italy by the Italians, and for a Ger- 
man in Berlin.” Mr. Brett continues (in 
The Outlook): 


“And the same ¢acility which he had for 
acquiring languages also extended to other things. 
He mastered, I remembered, the difficult art of 
navigation in the course of a short winter sea- 
son in New York, ia spite of the calls of his reg- 
ular literary work and his many social engage- 
ments, so that he was not only enabled to navigate 
his own yacht—an old New York pilot-boat, 
partially rebuilt under his direction—across the 
ocean himself, but he worked out (on a voyage 
that I made with him afterwards) the sights, 
day by day, independently of the officers, and 
afterwards compared them with the ship’s rec- 
ords, and the officers came to talk over with him 
matters of navigation as with one of themselves, 


so impressed were they by his mastery of their 
craft.” 


Mr. Crawford was insatiably curious and 
restless. He wandered far over the face of 
the earth. In the course of his life he saw 
most countries, and in many of them he lived 
a considerable time; and “it is for this rea- 
son,” Mr. Brett remarks, “that we find in one 
of his novels the best description that we have 
of Arabian life, and that another gives us the 
best description that we have of Constantino- 
ple, and that in others we find similar pictures 
of Germany, Russia, and the life of other 
countries.” 

Mr. Crawford’s home was at Sorrento, but 
during late years he was accustomed to do 
much of his writing in an ancient tower on 
the Calabrian coast, which he discovered on 
one of his yachting cruises. He seemed the 
very embodiment of health and vigor, yet 
when the end came it came swiftly. The man- 
ner of his death was classic in its beauty. He 
was seated in an arm-chair, gazing out of a 
window. Before him spread the Bay of Na- 


pies, into which a blood red sun was sinking.. 


It was one of those rarely beautiful Italian 
sunsets in which the heavens and the carth 
combined in a pageant of superb and over- 
whelming color. His mind was perfectly 
clear; his body was not racked by pain. One 
of the family had been reading to him “Pla- 
to’s Dialog on the Immortality of the Soul.” 
Good Friday was approaching, and he mur- 
mured: “I die with Christ.” Then as the sun 
was passing below the horizon, his family 
heard him sigh: “I enter serenely into eter- 
nity.” The sun disappeared. Marion Craw- 
ford was dead. 





NEW LIGHT ON THE 
THOMAS 


OME twenty-seven years have 

passed since the publication of 

S James Anthony Froude’s “Life 

of Thomas Carlyle;”’ but the 
controversies it started are still 

matters of current discussion. In the opinion 
of many, Mr. Froude was proved guilty not 
merely of inaccuracy but of wilful distortion. 
Others feel that his portrait, tho over-colored 
in places, was substantially correct. Argu- 
ments pro and con have darkened the literary 
atmosphere. It is significant that Alexander 
Carlyle, a nephew of the great Carlyle, has 


STORMY COURTSHIP OF 


CARLYLE 


thrown his influence strongly against Froude. 
In giving to the world “New Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle” and “New 
Letters of Thomas Carlyle” he feels that he 
has done much toward correcting a false and 
distorted point of view; and now he publishes 
the “Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle and 
Jane Welsh,’* with the remark: “The holy of 
holies having been sacrilegiously forced, dese- 
crated and polluted, and its sacred relics de- 


*Tue Love Letters oF THOMAS CARLYLE AND JANE 
Wetsu. Edited by Alexander Carlyle. John Lane 
Company. 
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faced, besmirched and held up to ridicule, any 
further intrusion therein—for the purpose of 
cleansing and admitting the purifying light 
and air of heaven—can now be attended, in 
the long run, by nothing but good results.” 
But open-minded readers, despite these words, 
may get from the new correspondence the 
impression that Froude had justification for 
his feeling that the marriage of the Carlyles 
was a mistake. Their personalities were too 
complex. They stimulated, instead of solac- 
ing, one another. The “love” of which they 
write so constantly was too much of the 
brain. The length of the letters is in itself 
a sign of the state of mind of the writers. 
“Intense passion,” as the London Spectator 
remarks, “is never wordy; and the feelings of 
the Carlyles spread themselves over sheets 
and sheets.” 

Carlyle’s first meeting with Jane Welsh took 
place in 1821. He was a tutor in Edinburgh 
at the time, and went to Haddington, where 
she lived, with his friend Edward Irving. 
Carlyle was twenty-six, Jane twenty, and both 
had been in love before. They were widely 
separated by birth and station. He was a 
peasant’s son, she a lady of wealth and social 
position. Carlyle, from the first, was in- 
fatuated with her—or thought that he was. 
She repelled his advances. 

For awhile their friendship was dominantly 
“intellectual.” Jane seemed determined that 
it should remain so. Carlyle, in his letters, 
discourses to her of his literary enthusiasms 
—Goethe, Schiller, Byron and the rest: pays 
tribute to her “genius; and even wants to 
write books with her. She, on her side, freely 
acknowledges his intellectual gifts, but be- 
seeches him not to love her. She says: 


“Once for all, I beg you to understand that I 
dislike as much as my Mother disapproves your 
somewhat too ardent expressions of Friendship 
towards me; and that if you cannot write to 
me as to a man who feels a deep interest in your 
welfare, who admires your talents, respects your 
virtues, and for the sake of these nas often— 
perhaps too often, overlooked your faults—if you 
cannot write to me as if—as if we were married, 
you need never waste ink or paper on me more. 

I will be to you a true, a constant, and 
devoted Friend—but not a Mistress, a Sister, but 
not a Wife. Falling in love and marrying like 
other Misses, is quite out of the question. I 
have too little romance in my. disposition ever to 
be in love with you or any other man; and too 
much ever to marry without love.” 


Carlyle is evidently chagrined by her atti- 
tude, but manfully conceals his disappoint- 
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ment. “After the view I have obtained of 
your character,” he declares, “and the hon- 
ors to which you have admitted me, I should 
be the dullest of the sons of men if I could 
degenerate into what they call a friend. Be 
not displeased, however; I am as far from 
pretending to be a lover as a friend. ‘That 
pastime is not for me, at this period of my 
history, any more than for you. I have hal 
too much experience of the emptiness of a‘l 
sublunary things; have felt too often and too 
bitterly how the clay insinuates its low im- 
pediments and corrupting deformities into all 
the lordliest conceptions of the soul, ever to 
find much enjoyment in the languishings and 
happy tho weak delusions of boys and girls.” 
Then she writes, still more emphatically: 


“You misunderstand me. You regard me as no 
longer a Friend, a Sister, but as one who at soime 
future period may be more to you than both. Is 
it not so? Is it not true that you believe me, 
like the bulk of my silly sex, incapable of en 
tertaining a strong affection for a man of my 
own age without having for its ultimate object 
our union for life? 

“Your Friend I will be, your truest most de- 
voted Friend, while I breathe the breath of life; 
but your Wife! Never, never! not tho you were 
as rich as Creesus, as honored and as renowned 
as you yet shall be.” 


Carlyle will not accept her mood as final. 
Continually he tries to break down her re- 
serve. “The only thing I know,” he exclaims, 
“is that you are the most delightful, enthus- 
iastic, contemptuous, affectionate, sarcastic, 
capricious, warm-hearted, lofty-minded, half- 
devil, half-angel of a woman that ever ruled 
over the heart of a man.” In course of time, 
his lover’s impetuosity has its effect. She be- 
gins to admit that he is more to her than she 
had realized. “Indeed I can never wonder 
enough at your kindness to me in all things,” 
she says; “it is really very affecting. God 
grant that some day or other I may deserve 
it!” In the summer of 1824, she writes even 
more warmly: 


“Thou art indeed my Guardian Spirit! my Good 
Angel! Forget or separate myself from thee! 
That I will never, while I retain my senses. Am 
I not bound to thee by a thousand obligations? 
Whom have I to direct me but only thee? Woe 
to me then if I let go thy helping hand; if I 
hearken to another voice than thine, my Brother, 
Protector, Friend!” 


Even yet, however, the understanding be- 
tween them is far from being complete. In 
































From “The Love Letters of Carlyle and Jane Welsh” 


THOMAS CARLYLE AT THE AGE OF THIRTY-SIX 
(From a drawing by Daniel Maclise.) 


1825, in a jesting mood, Miss Welsh writes 
to Carlyle in London, suggesting that he come 
up to Scotland and occupy a farm at Craigen- 
puttock. Carlyle, who was thoroly tired of the 
city, and determined, as he says, “not to de- 
generate into the wretched thing which calls 
itself an author in our capitals, and scribbles 
for the sake of lucre in the periodicals of the 
day,” takes her proposal seriously and writes 
in reply: 


“My Dearest! it is you that must decide: I 
will endeavor to explain to you what | wish; it 
must rest with you to say whether it can ever be 
attained. You tell me, ‘You have land which 
needs improvement; why not work on that?’ In 
ene word then: Will you go with me, will you 
be my own forever; and I embrace the project 
with my whole heart? Say Yes! And I send 
my Brother Alick over to rent that Nithsdale 
l'arm for me without delay; I proceed to it, the 
moment I am freed from my engagements here; 
I labor in arranging it, and fitting everything for 
your reception; and the instant it is ready, I take 
you home to my hearth, and my bosom, never 
more to part from me whatever fate betides us! 

“May God bless you, and direct you, my Dear- 
est! Decide as you will, I am yours forever.” 


But this did not fit into her plans at all. In 
her next letter she throws cold water on the 
whole proposition. To quote her exact words: 
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“T little thought that my joke about your farm- 
ing Craigenputtock was to be made the basis of 
such a serious and extraordinary project. If you 
had forseen the state of perplexity which your 
Letter has thrown me into, you would have prac- 
ticed any self-denial (I am sure) rather than 
have written it. ‘ 

“Your project . . . would involve you and 
myself in numberless cares and difficulties, and 
expose me to petty tribulations which { want for- 
titude to despise, and which, not despised, would 
embitter the peace of us both. 

“And now let me ask you, have you any 
certain livelihood to maintain me in the manner 
I have been used to live in? any fired place in 
the rank of society I have been born and bred 
in? No. You have projects for attaining both, 
capabilities for attaining both, and much mere. 
But as yet you have not attained them. Use 
the noble gifts which God has given you. You 
have prudence—tho, by the way, this last pro 
ceeding is no great proof of it. Devise then how 
you may gain yourself a moderate but settled in- 
come. Think of some more promising plan than 
farming the most barren spot in the County of 
Dumfriesshire. What a thing that would be, to 
be sure! You and I keeping house at Craigen 
puttock! T would as soon think of building my- 
self a nest on the Bass rock.” 


Yet only a few days after the writing of 
this ictter, her spirit undergoes a complete 
change. ‘Not many months ago,” she admits, 
“[ would have said it was impossible that I 
should be your Wife; at present, I consider 
this the most probable destiny for me.” She 
begins, now, to make him her confidant in 
everything; and confesses, in an agony of 
self-reproach, that she had deceived him in 
regard to her attitude toward Edward Irving, 
that she had loved Irving “once passionately.” 
Carlyle responds: “You ask me to forgive you, 
you stand humbled and weeping before me. 
No more of this, for God’s sake! Forgive- 
ness! Where is the living man that dare look 
steadfastly into his ‘painted sepulcher’ of a 
heart and say: ‘I have lived one year with- 
out committing fifty faults of a deeper dy: 
than this?’” And then: 


“You feel grateful to me that I have ‘forgiven’ 
you? You thank me, and say I treat you gen- 
erously? Alas, alas! I deserve no gratitude. 
What have I done? Assured you that my affec- 
tion is still yours, that you are even dearer to me 
for this painful circumstance. But do you know 
the worth of that affection? Have you even seen 
me and my condition in the naked eye of your 
reason? You have not: you do not know me. 

. . What is my love of you or of anyone? 
A wild peal through the desolate chambers of my 
soul, forcing perhaps a bitter tear into my eyes, 
and then giving place to silence and death? You 
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know me not; no living mortal knows me—seems 
to know me. My heart has been steeped in soli- 
tary bitterness, till the life of it is gone; the 
heaven of two confiding souls that live but for 
each other encircled with glad affection, enlight- 
ened by the sun of worldly blessings and suitable 
activity, is a thing that I contemplate from a far 
distance, without the hope, sometimes even with- 
out the wish, of reaching it. Am I not poor and 
sick and helpless and estranged from all men? 

“T lie upon the thorny couch of pain, my pillow 
is the iron pillow of despair; I can rest on them 
in silence, but that is all that I can do. Think of 
it, Jane! I can never make you happy. Leave 
me, then! Why should I destroy you? It is but 
one bold step and it is done. We shall suffer, 
suffer to the heart; but we shall have obeyed the 
voice of reason, and time will teach us to endure 
it. Verschmerzsen werden wirs; den was versch- 
mertse nicht der Mensch? (We shall endure the 
smart of it; for what sorrow is there in man that 
will not finally fret itself to sleep?) No affec- 
tion is unalterable or eternal; we ourselves with 
all our passions sink to death, and are speedily 
consumed,” 


From this time on, her confidence grows 
stronger and stronger. When Carlyle, in rhe- 
torical fashion, again offers to “free” her 
from an alliance that he assumes has bécome 
distasteful to her, she replies: 


“Surely, surely, Mr. Carlyle, you must know me 
better than to have supposed it possible 1 should 
ever make a new choice. To say nothing of the 
sentiments | entertain towards you, which would 
inake a marriage with another worse than death, 
is there no spark of honor, think you, in this 
heart, that I should not blush at the bare idea 
of such shame? Give myself to another, after 
having given myself with such unreservedness to 
you? Take another to my arms, with your im- 
age on my heart, your kisses on my lips! Oh, 
be honest, and say you knew this could never be 
—knew I could never sink so low! Let me not 
have room to suppose that, possessing your love, 
I am unfortunate enough to be without your re- 
spect! For how light must my open fondness 
have seemed, if you doubted of its being sancti- 
fied by a marriage vow—a vow spoken indeed be- 
fore no minister, but before a presence surely as 
awful, God and my conscience.” 


In view of the later- developments, this cor- 
respondence takes on a strange pathos. The 
courtship of Thomas Carlyle has been called 
“one of the saddest courtships in literary his- 
tory.” Mr. Francis Hackett, of the Chicago 
Evening Post, comments: 


“The courtship is sad principally, I think, in 
Carlyle’s lack of passion. In the beginning he 
had a fine literary emotion. In the end he loved 
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From “The Love Letters of Carlyle and Jane Welsh” 
JANE WELSH AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-FIVE 


(From a miniature by Kenneth Macleay.) 


Jane Welsh on principle, but he lacked the human 
instinct for love, or at least for love with laugh 
ter. Love is childlike, spontaneous, not profes 
sorial, and Carlyle, except in moments of moral 
exaltation, was hopelessly, damnably professorial. 
He called his letters ‘lucubrations,’ and so they 
were. Jane Welsh, on the contrary, seemed to 
grow in love with him tho she feared him.” 


This correspondence, in the opinion of the 
New York Evening Post, tends to confirm 
rather than to discredit I'roude’s characteriza- 
tion of Carlyle. It says: 


“Tf his judgment was highly peccable, he at 
teast had that literary genius which alone could 
set Carlyle before us as himself a living genius. 
He understood also the egotism, the magnificent 
egotism, of Carlyle, which is so essential a part 
of his power. We may henceforth, out of regard 
for these letters and the other letters published 
since Froude’s work, believe that the married life 
of the Carlyles was not so tragic as it was there 
presented. Twenty years after marriage the wife 
could write in a letter now in the possession of 
the editor: ‘I have grown to love you, the longer 
the more, till now you are grown to be the whole 
Universe, God, everything to me;’ but it is still 
true, and these letters do not detract from such 
an impression, that Carlyle must have been, to use 
Froude’s version of the phrase, ‘gey ill to live 
with.” Not with impunity shall a woman surren- 
-der herself to the keeping of one with the intense, 
brooding, troubled egotism that made the fond 
of Carlyle’s character.” 
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THE GREATEST FRENCH LITERARY CRITIC 


LTHO it is now five years since 
the centenary of Sainte-Beuve 
A was quietly celebrated, the first 
English biography of this fore- 
a most of French critics has just 
been published.* A translation of his most 
important work—“Causeries du Lundi’—in 
fifteen volumes, is now being issued; but the 
monumental “Port-Royal” (a history of the 
Jansenist movement) has never been done 
into English; and his Life of Proudhon, the 
Anarchist philosopher, which constitutes 
Sainte-Beuve’s own confession of political 
faith, lies untouched by radical propaganda. 
Yet Sainte-Beuve, his American biographer, 
Prof. George McLean Harper, declares, was 
not only a pervading force in the intellectual 
history of his time, with a European influence 
which has since become world-wide, “he is 
henceforth to be regarded not merely as the 
greatest French literary critic, but as one of 
the world’s chief critics in the broad sense— 
a man who has thrown the light of reason 
upon all great questions of psychology, moral- 
ity, religion, politics and art.” 
Charles-Augustin Sainte-Beuve was born 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer, on December 23rd, 1804. 
His father, a Republican office-holder, had 
been a Girondin during the Revolution, and 
the son’s intellectual starting-point, as he 
himself once said, was at the place where his 
father left off. For in spite of his life-long 
moderation and opportunism, his vacillations, 
real or apparent, Sainte-Beuve was a true son 
of the Revolution. The elder Sainte-Beuve 
died before the younger was born, leaving his 
son a rich inheritance of books and marginal 
notes; and the boy was brought up by two 
elderly women, his mother and an aunt; which 
accounts, says Professor Harpet, for the old- 
womanish fussiness which characterized him 
throughout life. He was sent to a secular 
school in Boulogne, and later to Paris, where 
he studied medicine. And just as one of our 
most wonderful analytical writers of the pres- 
ent time, H. G. Wells, acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to the study of anatomy under 
Huxley, so Sainte-Beuve, speaking in the 
French Senate, in 1868, said of his early medi- 
cal training: “It is to it that I owe the philo- 
sophical spirit, the love of precision and of 
physiological reality, and whatever good 
methodical procedure my writings, even my 





*Sarnte-Beuve. By George McLean Harper. J. B, Lip- 


pincott Company. 


literary writings, may possess.” Professor 


Harper writes: 


“Like those other great literary physicians, Ra- 
belais, Servetus, and Locke, he sharpened his in- 
telligence on the grindstone of observable fact, 
till he was able to cut through some of the meta- 
physical growths that encumbered his age. Like 
Sir Thomas Browne, he enlarged the scope of 
his imagination—tho his was less vigorous than 
the English physician’s—by doubling the point ot 
view, so that he habitually beheld two worlds. 
He saw mankind henceforth on the physical, even 
the physiological, side, as well as on the side of 
intellect and spirit. His training in observation 
and exact analysis was the more valuable to him 
because many years of his literary experience 
were to be spent in conflict with an influence 
which exalted vagueness into a virtue, overesti- 
mated the poetic and philosophical value of sub- 
jective feeling, and attempted to found a new lit- 
erature on the shifting sand of impressionism. 
Moreover, as a writer for the daily press, with 
every temptation to be superficial, he was deeply 
indebted to the physician’s habit of thoro diag- 
nosis.” 


Professor Harper pictures Sainte-Beuve at 
the age of nineteen as “a febrile, intense, self- 
devouring youth, rather lugubrious in appear- 
ance, ugly, awkward, shy, with rebellious pas- 
sions unsubdued by principle or a strong sense 
of manly honor. On the other hand, he was 
extremely clever, possessed solid attainments 
and severe habits of mental discipline, and 
concealed under a veil of irony an eager 
yearning for sympathy. He was already an 
adept in the art of insinuation, but he loved 
truth, He was consumed with avidity to 
know, with curiosity to behold, with zeal to 
act.” A portrait engraved some time between 
boyhood and middle age is described as “the 
face of a man whose senses and whose soul 
are alike hungry.” 

When he was about twenty years old, 
Sainte-Beuve began to leave his studies for 
journalism, first associating himself as book 
reviewer with Paul-Francgois Dubois, founder 
and editor of a revolutionary periodical—the 
Globe, and with the brilliant group of “in- 
tellectuals,” including Prosper Merimée, Gui- 
zot, Thiers, and Villemain, which formed a 
kind of liberal club in the Globe office. The 
purpose of the paper was to sow the seeds of 
civil and religious liberty, freedom of instruc- 
tion and freedom of the press. It taught men 
to regard Napoleon, not as the necessary out- 
come of the Revolution, but as its enemy. And 
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it held fast to the Revolutionary doctrines of 
political equality, social progress and natural 
religion, so congenial to the mind of Sainte- 
Beuve. But the Globe’s political intention 
was at first entirely concealed by its literary 
contents. Under such conditions, Sainte- 
Beuve served a long apprenticeship, becom- 
ing, in spite of his poetical and romantic am- 
bitions, the greatest journalist of his age, per- 
haps of any age. “By far the larger part of 
his productions are detached articles,” writes 
Professor Harper, “and most of these were 
written to meet outside demands, and not ac- 
cording to a general plan. The first one to be 
reprinted in permanent form by Sainte-Beuve 
himself was written in 1824, and the series is 
closed by those he wrote in the year of his 
death, 1869. It would seem impossible to 
avoid monotony of style, to preserve fresh- 
ness of view, to live free from degrading 
compromises and weak complacency, and 
withal to interest posterity, under such cir- 
cumstances on the stretch forty-five years, 
writing papers of about the same length for 
the daily and monthly press. Yet Sainte- 
Beuve, while amply fulfilling all the conditions 
requirea by journalism, achieved a monumen- 
tal work, durable, classic.” 

In 1827, Sainte-Beuve was selected by his 
chief to review Victor Hugo’s “Odes and 
Ballades.” The task was performed with en- 
thusiasm, yet it remains an “acute diagnosis.” 
Sainte-Beuve could appreciate the weaknesses, 
as well as the strength, of the young Roman- 
tics. His studies of foreign literatures, par- 
ticularly of Wordsworth, Goethe and Byron, 
had prepared him to meet them. When he 
wrote the review of “Odes and Ballades,” 
however (a review which attracted the fa- 
vorable attention of Goethe), he was entirely 
free from their personal influence. “I did 
not know Victor Hugo at all,” he wrote in an 
autobiographical sketch. “Without our being 
aware of it, we lived near each other in the 
Rue Vaugirard, he at No. go and I at No. 94. 
He came to thank me for the articies, but did 
not find me. The next day, or the day after, 
I went to his house and found him at lunch. 
; . My initiation into the Romantic school 
of the poets began’that day. I had been 
rather unsympathetic until then, because of 
their royalism and mysticism, which I did not 
share.” “Sainte-Beuve’s relation to the Ro- 
mantic movement has too often been misun- 


. derstood,” says Professor Harper. “He has 


been regarded merely as a disciple. His poeti- 
cal achievement has naturally been over- 
shadowed by that of Hugo and that of Mus- 
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set; its peculiar quality and aims, however, 
ought to give it a certain lustre of its own. 
His value as an advisor of the school has 
never been sufficiently recognized. Difficul- 
ties of a personal nature, the unbridled ardor 
of those whom he could have helped, and per- 
haps also some envy and chagrin on his part 
when he witnessed their amazing success, 
shortened the period of his intimacy with the 
Romantic poets; but for some years, the most 
decisive years, he was, next to Hugo, the most 
influential member of the group.” 

But Sainte-Beuve never really surrendered 
himself to the Romantics or to any other lit- 
erary school or movement. “I have,” he con- 
fessed, “gone through many a metamorphosis. 
I began frankly and crudely with the most ex- 
treme phase of eighteenth century thought, 
with Tracy, Daunou, Lamarck, and physiol- 
ogy; that is my real foundation. Thence I 
passed through the doctrinaire and psycholog- 
ical school of the Globe, tho with reservations 
and not identifying myself with it. Thence 
I went over to poetical Romanticism and Vic- 
tor Hugo’s group, and here it looked as if I 
had lost myself.” But that was personal. He 
was in love with Madame Hugo. Yet the 
young critic held his own in spite of his emo- 
tions and the overpowering egotism of Hugo. 
Even five or six days before the first night of 
“Hernani,’ when Victor Hugo’s house, says 
Professor Harper, was an advertising bureau, 
and Hugo's other friends were running to and 
fro in joyful excitement, Sainte-Beuve wrote 
prophetically to the poet: “When you have at- 
tained your end, art will suffer; your heritage 
will be vacant, and you will have been only a 
brilliant and sublime episode, astonishing 
chiefly to your contemporaries.” 

It is Professor Harper's opinion that Hugo 
profited by Sainte-Beuve’s criticisms, but their 
personal relations became strained to the 
breaking point; and when, in 1843, Sainte- 
Beuve published his “infamous” and “abom- 
inable” “Livre d’Amour”—a book of verses 
recording his passion for Madame Hugo and 
implicating her—their friendship came to an 
end. Sainte-Beuve, writes Professor Harper, 
“was once the ‘house-friend,’ the heart's 
brother of Victor Hugo. They broke, with 
agony of spirit. They came together again 
and yet again. But suspicion, bitterness, ab- 
horrence, replaced the sweetness of affiance. 
30th looked back with a sickening sense of 
disillusion upon the enthusiasm they had 
shared. Together they had squandered their 
moral sentiments. Shunning each other, they 
turned their backs also upon the memory of 
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their excesses. And Sainte-Beuve, for his 
part, felt something like disgust for Roman- 
ticism, with its collateral associations.” 

In 1830, the political purpose of the Globe 
was accomplished—the Bourbons were over- 
thrown. Sainte-Beuve, who was visiting a 
friend in Normandy when the revolution 
broke out, hastened back to Paris, but arrived 
there too late to fight behind the barricades 
with his Globe colleagues. One of them had 
lost his life; others accepted office under the 
new government of Louis Philippe. Sainte- 
Beuve was overlooked in the distribution of 
offices, and remained at his old post on the 
Globe. He quarrelled with Dubois over the 
reorganization of the paper, and fought a 
duel with his chief. The day was rainy and 
Sainte-Beuve appeared armed with a pistol— 
and an umbrella. “I don’t mind being killed,” 
he exclaimed, “but I don’t want to get wet.” 

Dubois left the Globe shortly after this edi- 
torial exchange of bullets, and the paper was 
converted into an organ of Saint-Simonism. 
Its profession of faith was written by Sainte- 
Beuve. The paper did not long survive its 
conversion, however, and Sainte-Beuve soon 
contributed his last article to its pages. He 
had not surrendered his independence to the 
Saint-Simonists any more than to the Ro- 
manticists; but, after his usual fashion, he 
had been curious, sympathetic, absorbed in an- 
alysis, and this is his final word on the sub- 
ject: “None of those who passed through 
Saint-Simonism, or who touched even the 
borders of it, did so without being affected by 
it’ Apart from its economic and industrial 
tendency, it gave the idea of a religion and a 
respect for this, the highest of all social 
forms, to more than one man who lacked any- 
thing of the sort before.” What the enemies 
of Sainte-Beuve (and they were many) failed 
to realize, says Professor Harper, was his al- 
most incredible adaptability. “Beginning as 
a journalist in search of material, he habit- 
ually became interested as a moralist attracted 
by rare specimens of human nature, and often 
passed over into a stage of sympathy and 
acquiescence. He even adopts the tone of 
mind and the literary style of the subject. 
Then comes an inevitable cooling off, an in- 
evitable disillusion, a final detachment, and 
the cry of apostasy is raised by those who fail 
to realize that with Sainte-Beuve criticism 
was an instinct and a passion.” 

Sainte-Beuve saw very little of the world 
outside of Paris, but that microcosm he knew 
from student’s attic to the most exclusive cir- 
cles, where he became a tolerated (and tol- 
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erating) intruder. For him it was all a mat- 
ter of “copy.” Some one who hated him once 
said that Sainte-Beuve would have scratched 
the ground with his finger-nails to gather ma- 
terial for his weekly articles. He was poor 
and dissolute. His mother, when compli- 
mented on her son’s accomplishments, declared 
she would rather have given birth to a mason. 
Yet he held to his self-appointed task week 
in week out, year in and year out, like a “man 
grinding corn.” Twice he stopped to deliver 
a course of lectures in Switzerland and in 
Belgium; he occupied for some time a post in 
the Mazarine Library; and toward the end 
of his life he became a Senator; but the jour- 
nalistic output was not allowed to diminish. 
In March, 1844, he was elected to the Acad- 
emy, after Victor Hugo had voted against 
him, it is said, eleven times. It was Hugo's 
official duty to deliver the address of welcome, 
Sainte-Beuve’s to eulogize his predecessor. 
But under cover of perfect courtesy they 
took the opportunity to voice their mutual an- 
tagonism, Hugo lofty and rhetorical, Sainte- 
Beuve suave and cutting. 

The three volumes of “Port-Royal” ap- 
peared between 1840-48, and were promptly 
put on the Index at Rome. Under cover of 
history—a “picture of austere Christianity” — 
Sainte-Beuve had introduced his own philo- 
sophical ideas. They were not Catholic. In 
the following year, 1849, appeared the 
first of his world-famous “Monday Chats.” 

In 1865, Sainte-Beuve was made a senator 
by Louis Napoleon, whose government he had 
supported. “Almost at once a remarkable 
change came over him,” writes Professor 
Harper. “He threw himself into the opposi- 
tion. In fact, on some questions he was the 
opposition.” He became the black sheep of 
the Senate; he proclaimed himself a Socialist. 
For those last four years of his life, he was, 
unreservedly, the “voice of radical France.” 
Professor Harper continues: 


“One of his books, written with his final 
strength, was an action, and a good action. It 
recounted with sympathy the life of an unpopu- 
lar man, a man in civic and private virtues his 
very opposite This book, a large part 
of which, it should be observed, was written im- 
mediately after his nomination to the Senate, was 
a bold declaration of political principle. It was 
a Life of Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, . . .  for- 
midable not only on account of the inexorable 
demand and close-woven logic of his system, but 
because his character was heroic and his career 
martyrdom. He is perhaps the political figure 
in nineteenth century France most worthy to 
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arouse enthusiasm. The integrity of his person, 
his humble origin, his long struggle against per- 
secution, the vastness and withal the simplicity 
of his ideas, the startling accuracy of his prophe- 
cies, and finally the dignity of his domestic life, 
give to Proudhon’s name something of antique 
worth.” 


This was the last great work of Sainte- 
Beuve. He died October 13, 1869, after years 
of physical suffering, and was buried, accord- 
ing to his will, without religious ceremony. 
Professor Harper writes in conclusion: 


“Throughout his whole life there had been 
only one considerable restriction upon his com- 
plete independence, upon the free play of his 
mind. This, as he so often confessed, was the 
bondage of fleshly lusts. In every other respect 
he was his own master; and even taking into 
account this odious fetter, we may still regard 
him as the most detached and the most intelli- 
gent spirit since Goethe died. Risking the ob- 
vious retort that’ his slackness of moral fibre in- 
validates his authority in every sphere, I think 
we may see in him, as nearly as it is permitted 
us to see in any single human being, the reflec- 
tion of the course of nineteenth century thought 
upon a pure intelligence, not only in the field of 
literary art, and perhaps not especially in this 
field, but in that of religion and _ politics. 
Sainte-Beuve was a critic in the largest sense be- 
cause he judged his century and foretold the 
needs of ours. Living in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and sharing its vicissitudes, he reached back 
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JESSE SYLVESTER ANDERSON 


Mr. Anderson is popularly known as “Vet.” He began 
life as a farmer, served his time as a + and has 
ended as one of the brightest caricaturists of our time. 


to the former age and forward to coming time. 
And in the exercise of this prophetic power he 
was more truly than in any other way the poet 
he aspired to be.” 





A RISING GENIUS IN AMERICAN CARICATURE 


MERICA has many cartoonists of 
talent, but very few artists of the 
higher type who depend upon 
pure caricature for their results. 

SDCSM Fornaro does, but Fornaro is 
Italian; De Zayas does, but De Zayas is a 
Spaniard; Jesse Sylvester Anderson (“Vet”) 
does, and Anderson is an American. He is 
thus on a lonesome eminence of his own, and 
is considered by many the greatest caricaturist 
of our day. 

The cartoon and the caricature have much 
in common, but there is an important differ- 
ence between them. The cartoon hits off a 
passing event that quickly loses its interest. 
The caricature hits off types of human nature, 
and the interest in human nature is perennial. 
Last year’s cartoon is pretty apt to be stale this 
vear; but the caricatures that Daumier made 
of public men in the epoch of Louis Philippe 
are still vital even to us of an alien race. 


The caricature of a public man is both amus- 
ing and illuminating. It may not reveal the 
real man, but it is certain, if of any worth, 
to reveal much concerning the public’s concep- 
tion of him. Mr. Rockefeller, for instance, 
may be very far removed from the sancti- 
moniousness which is so appallingly conveyed 
into his features by Mr. Anderson on a fol- 
lowing page; but the artist has faithfully hit 
off the conception of Mr. Rockefeller which, 
justly or unjustly, is being built up in the 
public mind. 

According to a writer in Hampton’s Maga- 
sine, Anderson was a farmer in Michi- 
gan until he was twenty-six, and left the farm 
to engage in the Spanish-American war. It 
was the money he earned soldiering that en- 
abled him to make a start in an artistic way. 
He began drawing for a Detroit paper, then 
went to Chicago, and not long after was called 
to New York by the Herald, switching over 
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A SLAVONIC SANTA CLAUS 


Tolstoy’s beard and Mark Twain’s hair seem to be equally attractive to the caricaturist. 
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CLOUD EFFECTS 


If a hoary head were always a crown of glory, Mark Twain would have glory enough here to dazzle a world 
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WHO SAID “INSURGENTS?” 


Uncle Joe Cannon can smoke a cigar and use a cuss word at one and the same time. You can see him doing 
both things here. But it is evident that he doesn’t enjoy it. 
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“DO YOU LCVE THIS OLD MAN?” 


This may not be John D. Rockefeller as he is, but it is John D. Rockefeller as he is seen by a considerable 
section of the American public. Was sanctimoniousness ever made more frightful by pen or brush? 
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TRYING TO COMPETE WITH TAFT 


We can’t tell just what makes Mr. Charles Frohman look so happy; but we think he must be trying his best to 
imitate the President’s smile. 
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later to the Telegraph and more recently to 
The World. New York City fascinates him, 
for, he says, it is itself one great caricature of 
the average American city. We have The 
Phrenological Journal’s word for it that An- 
derson’s “basilar brain, from occiput to the 
perceptive faculties, is largely developed, 
which gives him executive ability and enables 
him to be very rapid in his movements, agile 
and quick in his conception of ideas; in fact, 
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his mind seems to act and react like a flash of 
lightning when he is working up any special 
idea.” His intellect is, we are further assured, 
“exceedingly perceptive” even “making due 
allowance for any frontal sinus that may exist 
on account of his Motive-Mental Tempera- 
ment.” We don’t know just what all this 
means, but it sounds impressive and convinc- 
ing and helps one to understand clearly what 
a great caricaturist “Vet” must be! 





PRAGMATISM AS A STRANGLER OF LITERATURE 


RAGMATISM continues to be 

the watch-word of the day, and 

P is coming, more and more, to be 

accepted both in this country and 

. in Europe as an authentic ex- 

pression of the typical American spirit. In 

a recent work* published in Paris and devoted 

to a consideration of the intellectual bearings 

of the new philosophy, Prof. Albert Schinz, 

of Bryn Mawr College, pays a remarkable 

tribute to its strength, while deploring its in- 

roads. There can be no doubt, he thinks, that 

it already represents the attitude of the élite 

in America. “By élite,’ he explains, “I mean 

those who make the nation what she is, the 

kings of industry, the great promoters.” He 
goes on to say: 


“It is only necessary to know a little of the 
history of the great architects of American civili- 
zation—not the Washingtons, the Lincolns, the 
Roosevelts, but the Vanderbilts, the Goulds, the 
Carnegies, the Rockefellers, the Pierpont Mor- 
gans and, sometimes, even the Tweeds and the 
Crokers—to be assured of this. The latest of 
these colossi, Harriman, the ‘Napoleon of the 
railroads,’ has been admirably characterized by 
Lefevre, a writer well known in America, in the 
following terms: “This man is efficiency mad; he 
desires results and he obtains results. He con- 
siders unproductive labor immoral.’ This is the 
credo of all these men of the élite, enterprising, 
energetic, magnificent, who represent in the en- 
tire world the American type. The intellectuals 
are not different. Very recently the editor of 
The American Journal of Sociology, Prof. A. W. 
Small, published in his periodical some sincere 
pages in which he voiced a fear that American 
thinkers may stray into ‘unproductive’ researches. 

. Contempt for the contemplative or esthetic 


life is general.” 





*ANTI-PRAGMATISME. Examen des Droits Respectifs de 
l’Aristocratie Intellectuelle et de la Democratie 5So- 
ciale. By Albert Schinz. Paris: Félix Alcan. 





But what is likely to be the effect of this at- 
titude, Professor Schinz asks, on intellectual 
aspirations, and especially upon literature? It 
is bound to do harm, he affirms, for it robs 
the “intellectuals” for the benefit of the 
masses, and thus condemns to a dead level of 
mediocrity the spiritual life of an entire peo- 
ple. Not only, he continues, do this so-called 
system of philosophy (which in the last analy- 
sis is only a device for dispensing with philos- 
ophy), and the utilitarian spirit out of which 
it springs, taint every form of intellectual ac- 
tivity, but they render well-nigh impossible 
the production of a literature of breadth and 
depth by imposing trammels alike upon 
thought and the presentation of thought. 

It has frequently been insinuated of late in 
American newspapers and magazines that a 
frank and thorogoing discussion of vital sub- 
jects is becoming increasingly difficult in 
America by reason of the tyrannical attitude 
of a narrow public opinion which editors and 
publishers dare not resist. Professor Schinz 
proclaims boldly that public opinion in Amer- 
ica, being based upon a pragmatic attitude to 
life, is hopelessly hostile to all writing which 
does not serve a perfectly definite material 
or moral end (hence the contemptuous treat- 
ment so often meted’ out to the two most 
original American authors, Whitman and Poe) 
and that this uncompromising hostility is re- 
sponsible for most of the defects and limita- 
tions of American literature. It prevents the 
cultivation of any art “which is not accessi- 
ble to the masses, which is not reduced to the 
level of their intelligence,” and which does 
not flatter the pretensions of democracy. It 
renders impossible a literature of ideas. 

The author draws a highly suggestive paral- 
lel between the Latin and Anglo-Saxon, and, 
‘more specifically, between the French and the 
American view of the liberty of the author. 
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“Rhetoric apart,” he says, “the Anglo-Saxon 
argument comes to this: society is established 
upon certain moral and social principles which 
assure order; to suggest doubts as to the va- 
lidity of these principles amounts to overturn- 
ing the foundations of society, to fomenting 
disorder and anarchy. The very fact that 
certain men, thanks to their natural talents, 
occupy in a way the positions of directors of 
conscience, augments further their responsi- 
bility to society for the opinions they express. 
Writers, then, should never discuss moral 
problems in a manner to lead the _ public 
astray. . . . The moralists who are dis- 
posed to forbid a free discussion of such sub- 
jects as are put into dramas or novels by cer- 
tain writers are preoccupied, first of all, with 
the future of democracy. They do not really 
discuss the question of literary art. They 
aim simply to defend an égalitaire society 
against an art too free and too dangerous 
for it.” 

The attitude of the French and the other 
Latins is just the reverse of this. The sapere 
aude (“dare to know’) of Horace (which 
Professor Schinz has placed on the cover and 
title-page of his book) he holds to be the true 
motto. “The Frenchman,” says Professor 
Schinz “seems not to care at all, or in any 
case, to care very little, for immediate con- 
sequences when he defends, in his works of 
art, theories which are not susceptible of be- 
ing equitably and justly appreciated by the 
great public. He writes as if the mediocre- 
minded masses did not exist or, at any rate, 
as if these masses had at least sense enough 
to leave one side that which they cannot com- 
prehend. So it is that a writer, if he has an 
idea of value to propose and to defend, speaks 
out with an absolute indifference to results.” 

It would be a great mistake to think, how- 
ever (as is sometimes thought today), Pro- 
fessor Schinz continues, that the Latin writ- 
ers take no interest in social and moral prob- 
lems. It would even ‘be a great mistake to 
think that this is the ordinary attitude of 
French literary artists. All sorts of practical 
questions are examined by them as in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries. “The whole differ- 
ence,” he observes, “lies in the spirit in which 
they are treated. The Anglo-Saxons insist 
that literature respect absolutely the moral 
laws governing our societies, point out the 
value and, perhaps, the beauty of them and 
encourage the public to observe them. The 
Latins contend that literature should not be 
considered bound by obligations of this na- 
ture in undertaking the study of moral prob- 


lems.” From this it follows that “the authors 
of real value in France, thanks to the liberty 
they enjoy of being able to treat all subjects, 
even the most delicate moral questions, pos- 
sess extraordinary advantages as compared 
with the authors of certain other countries. 
American authors, for instance, are badly 
handicapped by the respect they must show 
to a highly sensitive public; they are deprived 
of their liberty by social circumstances.” 

Professor Schinz remarks that the situa- 
tion resolves itself into a dilemma. “The 
Anglo-Saxon point of view is legitimate,” he 
says, “in that it takes account of the social 
ideal of the present time and false in that it 
does not take account of art. While the An- 
glo-Saxon point of view safeguards public 
morality at the expense of liberty in art and 
thought, the Latin point of view vice versa 
safeguards liberty of thought and of artistic 
expression at the expense of public morality 
in the actual conditions of society. The two 
points of view are irreducible to the same 
terms as long at least as their representa- 
tives remain consistent with their premises.” 

While admitting that liberty of expression 
may do harm to public morality, Professor 
Schinz points out that this harm, so far as 
France is concerned, is not as great as it 
might seem to be at first blush, because thoro- 
going, disturbing works are not read there by 
the same classes as would read them in Amer- 
ica. He explains: 


“In France, tradition was strongly established 
and the triumph of democracy did not come of 
itself. After the Revolution of 1789, the revolu- 
tions of 1830, 1848, of 1871 were necessary in 
politics; from the social point of view, thanks to 
to the help of the Catholic tradition, a sort of 
equilibrium was established and the Utopian 
spirits of the Saint-Simons, the Fouriers, the 
Cabets, forced the chiefs of the nation to take 
the masses into account more and more, without 
however putting them in power. In the intellec- 
tual domain especially, a tacit accord was quickly 
concluded and long maintained (it is not even 
yet absolutely abandoned) by which it was agreed 
that those at the top should be free in their 
speculations and that those below should have 
popular leaders of pragmatical tendencies to 
guide them; a bourgeois art and _ literature 
adapted to mediocre intelligence, a popular 
science, etc., were even formed. A Victor Hugo 
was the ransom for a Taine or a Renan,: an 
Alexander Dumas was the ransom for a Stendhal 
or a Barbey d’Aurevilly, a Coppée for a Lecomte 
de Lisle or a Guyau, a Jules Verne for a Claude 
Bernard or a Berthelot. Throughout the nine- 
teenth century the two currents advanced along 
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parallel lines. It was well and everybody was 
satisfied; the few were free to develop the facul- 
ties which honor man, were free to think; the 
many received more and more panem et circenses, 
and even, if they had the desire, the illusion of 
thought. There was nothing to prevent profiting 
by all the advantages of material civilization, the 
discoveries of science, the simplification of life, 
etc. A society thus organized was capable of 
going far; although account was taken of the 
natural inequalities of men, the passage from 
one class to another was easy; it could satisfy 
everybody; it did not render necessary the prag- 
matical deceit; it did not sacrifice an élite to the 
inferior portion of humanity. 


If one compares two such countries as 
America and France, Professor Schinz says, 
one will be struck by just this difference—that 
in France the two publics exist, in America 
only the one. The argument proceeds: 


“It is perfectly true that before the Revo- 
lution there was only one public in France 
also, the cultivated public. The mass of the peo- 
ple could neither read nor write. Since the Revo- 
lution, however, conditions have changed; de- 
mocracy quickly created a public for a popular 
literature and such a literature was not slow 
in being invented. But many authors of mark, 
as soon as this tendency manifested itself, op- 
posed themselves to this system of degrading lit- 
erature to the level of the social democracy and 
maintained the ideal of a literature destined for 
the intellectual aristocracy. The conflict lasted 
throughout the entire nineteenth century (recall 
the names of Musset, Vigny, Baudelaire, Barbey 
d’Aurévilly, Flaubert, Lecomte de Lisle, Villiers 
de L’Isle Adam, etc.). Even after the democratic 
ideal had prevailed in political and social life, a 
strongly organized protest continued to be made 
against its introduction into literature and into 
art. . . . These efforts have not been vain, 
for there are in France today two literatures 
evolving along parallel lines: the old, traditional, 
artistic literature, to understand which a solid 
culture is necessary . . . and a popular liter- 
ature. Thus. French authors are not constrained 
to maintain themselves in an unfortunate medioc- 
rity in order to find readers (which does not 
mean that there are not some who do this) ; but, 
in general, an author decides at the beginning 
of his career for the higher or the lower art 
(Tart d’en haut ou Il’art d’en bas’). A _ con- 
siderable literature for the masses exists al- 
ready—Paul de Kock, Sue, Dumas pére, Ohnet, 
etc. As to the writers who approach a subject 
seriously and treat it with thoroness, they can 
count upon another public which will understand 
them, a more restricted public, of course, the pub- 


‘lic of the élite.” 


There is no occasion to be surprised, there- 
fore, adds Professor Schinz, at the attitude 
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adopted by the majority of the moralists of 
America and even of England toward French 
literature (of the élite) and toward the work 
of such authors as Pinero and Shaw. “They 
read our authors,” he says, “and judge them 
bad because they do not find them adapted to 
their public, to the democratic masses. But 
in France the intellectual portion of society 
forms a public apart, which not only supports 
admirably a treatment of social problems that 
would be hardly desirable for the masses, but 
which would have nothing to do with an 
author who should limit himself to sifting 
over and over conventional ideas; for them 
an author who has nothing to say except that 
which each one knows already had better 
keep silent.” 

With regard to the ultimate outcome of 
pragmatic tendencies, Professor Schinz hesi- 
tates to commit himself. He expresses a fear, 
however (grounded in his conviction that the 
pragmatic attitude is destined to go from vic- 
tory to victory) that the golden age of litera- 
ture in America is past. He declares: 


“There is less liberty of thought today than 
formerly, for the reason that, in a milieu which 
seeks in ideas only a means of acting and of act- 
ing with a view to success in practical life, certain 
ideas must not be put into circulation. Con- 
clusion: let thought be muzzled. The great era 
of the American nation in political power, in 
social importance, is probably yet to come: we 
have only seen their preliminary manifestations : 
tomorrow will eclipse today as today has eclipsed 
yesterday. But the classic period, from the in- 
tellectual, literary and philosophical point of view, 
may well be behind.” 


Professor Schinz also fears that France 
will not be able to conserve forever her pres- 
ent literary advantage in view of the increas- 
ing inroads of democracy upon the domain of 
art, even there. But he sees a ray of hope for 
both France and America in the development 
and growth of cosmopolitanism. 


“Parallel with the development of democracy, 
and, for that matter, a direct result of it, appears 
another current, that of cosmopolitanism: the 
effects of this current will doubtless be felt in 
the higher spheres of life as well as elsewhere. 
The intellectual classes of the different nations, 
instead of remaining completely isolated from 
one another, may be able to enter into more in- 
timate relations and affirm their vitality more 
forcibly by solidarity; in a word, assume better 


_than they do now the moral direction of the 


world. Certain signs indicate a slow but sure ad- 
vance in this direction.” 
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SWINBURNE: THE LAST OF THE GIANTS 


HE recent death of Swinburne 
was divested of the element of 
T personal sorrow. He had dwelled, 
secure of immortality, among the 
Pines of Putney Hill, with his 
friend and mentor, Watts-Dunton, in splendid 
aloofness for so many years that he had some- 
how outgrown human sympathy and human 
proportions. His literary stature was gigan- 
tic. He was the last of the giants, the latest born 
and the last survivor of the great romantic 
poets who have dominated English literature 
ever since the first songs of Blake rose almost 
unheard so long ago; and his death, in the 
words of the London Times, marks the close 
of an heroic age in English poetry, as the 
death of Tintoret marked the close of an 
heroic age in Italian art. True, it admits, one 
of Swinburne’s great companions still sur- 
vives; but, as a poet, Mr. George Meredith is 
troubled with our later emotional scepticisms, 
wandering between two worlds, laboring to 
make an instrument for the expression of ideas 
still too new to be expressed in terms of 
beauty. Swinburne belonged altogether to a 
world of poetry that has died with him. He 
was the heir of all the ages and the last inheri- 
tor of a great tradition. 

Swinburne was a classic for more than half 
his life. It is safe to say, The Saturday Re- 
view asserts, that his characteristic note, the 
note to which he owes not only his fame but 
also his symbolic importance, was struck in 
the sixties. If he had died after giving “Ata- 
lanta in Calydon” and the first series of 
“Poems and Ballads” to a world shocked and 
charmed, he would still have ranked with the 
immortals. The notion persists that Swin- 
burne was a poet of passion, and that he glor- 
ified the flesh in his lyric raptures. It is gen- 
erally admitted to-day by the elect that while 
his verse possesses the matchless magic of 
verbal music, his passion is unconvincing, and 
where it is convincing, unhuman. There is a 
reflection of Greece in “Atalanta,” but in 
“Poems and Ballads” the medieval spirit pre- 
vails. He writes of love and lust not lustily 
and joyously as a Hellene, but like a monk to 
whom the Cytherean is a she-devil, not a god- 
dess. “Here,” Mr. Francis Hackett observes 
in the Friday Literary Review of the Chicago 
Evening Post, “the poet is to be seen in per- 
haps his truest aspect as a rebellious and per- 
verse spirit out of the renaissance, that renais- 
sance which John Ruskin and William Morris 
damned so heartily and of which John Ad- 








dington Symonds pointed out that, in seeking 
to imitate the healthy animalism of the an- 
cients, the period but called into being curious 
and devilish orgies that no Greek could have 
understood.” Mr. Hackett writes further: 


“The objections raised against the poems on 
the ground of morality may be thrown out of 
court without further ado. The question is 
wholly an esthetic one, and the temper of mod- 
ern art is favorable to the frankest utterances 
concerning the love-passion. But it is hardly of 
love in its normal, human aspects that the poet 
had chosen to speak. Laughter-loving Aphrodite 
has become 


That obscure Venus of the hollow hill, 

That thing transformed which was the Cytherean, 
With lips that lost their Grecian laugh divine 
Long since, and face no more called Erycine— 
A ghost, a bitter and luxurious god. 


“*Poems and Ballads’ may be called a monu- 
ment to a lost opportunity. Swinburne might 
have anointed with the chrism of poesy the things 
of the flesh equally with the things of the spirit. 
Instead, he assured the world, in words curiously 
like those of some medieval saint, that the love 
and desire of woman is a thing ‘bitter,’ ‘deadly,’ 
‘shameful.’ The things of the flesh he has bap- 
tized with blood and ashes, and with an anath- 
ema far more terrible than any issued by the 
petty Anthony Comstocks of prose, has well-nigh 
succeeded in banishing them from the domain of 
art. And when they are finally welcomed back 
it will be not because of but in despite the erotic 
poetry of Algernon Charles Swinburne.” 


Where, asks a writer in the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, is there any joy in Swin- 
burne’s presentation of love? There are lan- 
guors and longings and regrets of passion, 
which is apparently regarded as a terrible 
necessity of man’s lower nature. “Every- 
where,” the writer continues, “he threatens, 
disenchants, destroys illusions, and reminds 
the reader of the brevity and deceptions of 
such pleasures, as the austere ancient prophet 
warned sinners of the ‘burning for beauty’ 
which would be the portion of sensualists. 
What is Dolores, Notre Dame des Sept Dou- 
leurs, the ‘mystical rose of the mire,’ but Jenny 
expressed in more fleshly terms? The ‘graven 
image of Desire’ is ‘painted with red blood on 
a ground of gold.’ In the ‘Ballad of Burdens,’ 
the refrain, ‘This is the end of every man’s 
desire,’ tolls like a passing-bell. In such 
phrases as ‘Pain and Pleasure, insatiable Sa- 
tiety,’ and ‘the strange loves that suck the 
breasts of Hate,’ he reveals a deep and gloomy 
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knowledge of the worthlessness of mere pas- 
sion.” Swinburne’s passion, it seems, was 
largely cerebral. His friend, Mr. Watts-Dun- 
ton, is said to have remarked to Mr. John But- 
ler Yeats, “I am passionate, but he’—pointing 
to Swinburne, “he has no passion.” That is 
the reason, perhaps, why our first great en- 
thusiasms for Swinburne are, as a rule, of 
brief duration. There was in him, however, 
that touch of “curiosity” which Pater charac- 
terizes as the essence of romanticism in art. 
It was this curiosity that led him into alien 
literatures and into strange by-ways of pas- 
sion. It was Swinburne, William Marion 
Reedy reminds us, in the St. Louis Mirror, 
who discovered to the English Gautier and 
Hugo and Baudelaire. In “Atalanta in Caly- 
don” he was hailed as nearer to the Greeks 
than any singer since the last man of the 
Anthology. No man ever gave the world such 
a savor of what Sappho is supposed to have 
been, and his “Last Oracle,” in its assertion 
of the glory of Apollo, was as veritable as if it 
were framed contemporaneously with the work 
of Philostratus setting up Appolonius of 
Tyana as a counter-Christ of paganism. “The 
Garden of Proserpine” gave us the greying 
glories of a dying creed, and the ode to the 
queen of the dead, with its echo of Julian’s 
defiant death cry, “Thou has conquered, O 
pale Galilean,” was in its way as authentic as 
if written for the last of the Caesars. And 
as his tragic trilogy of “Chastelard,” “Both- 
well,” “Mary Stuart” appeared, the world 
found in the poet no small echo of the Eliza- 
bethans. “Like them,” Mr. Reedy affirms, “he 
was somewhat Italianate in tone, inclined to 
extravagance, but defeated, as I have always 
thought, by a repression proceeding from his 
culture, and, too, by a strongly defined but 
indescribable suggestion as of impotency of 
passion, which some might call insatiability.” 


“Tt is with a sense of disloyalty to one’s golden, 
warm, generous youth, that one writes these 
things. They are true, but they are traitorous to 
the memories of our orgiastic enjoyment of the 
‘Dedication, ‘Dolores,’ ‘Anactoria,’ ‘Faustine,’ 
‘Felise,’ and other poems that we recited to girls, 
some of whom are grandmothers now. We go 
back to those poems now, to ‘Laus Veneris,’ to 
his Arthurian poems and we find them cloying. 
We read his poem to Landor and we find in it, 
with all its beauty, something of the meretricious, 
as of a part with his having his picture taken at 
the feet of Adah Isaacs Menken. Also as we 
range through those earlier glories we detect 
there something—well, psychopathic, abnormal, a 
scent and color as of Baudelaire’s ‘Flowers of 
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CLASSIC FOR MORE THAN HALF HIS LIFE 


Mr. Swinburne’s characteristic note, the note to which 
he owes not only his fame, but also his symbolic impor- 
tance, was struck nearly fifty years ago. 


Evil,’ a sinister sense of the morbid that we didn’t 
quite catch when we came first upon his raptures 
over Gautier’s ‘golden book of spirit and sense,’ 
‘M’d'lle de Maupin,’ ‘Was it Alciphron once or 
Arisbe?’ But youth knew and loved Swinburne 
and will know and love him for all time. He 
voices as no one has ever voiced youth’s own 
peculiar combination of pessimism and _ hope, 
faith and atheism. No one has ever come nearer 
than he has come to the expression of that phase 
of love in which love recoils, falls back upon 
itself defeated in aspiration of complete attain- 
ment. None ever made Death more beautiful, 
more desirable, crowned the grinning skull with 
lovelier roses. No one ever sang more splen 
drously of revolution or pleaded with such in- 
imitable pungency for the joy of living in the 
face of the certainty of doom. His women’s 
names are more beautiful than those of Rossetti’s 
hand-maidens to the ‘Blessed Damozel’—‘Faust- 
ine, Fragoletta, Dolores, Felise and Yolande and 
Juliette.” Their ‘limbs are as melodies yet and 
they move to the music of passion with a lithe 
and lascivious regret.’ Still, steals over us the 
wistfulness of the ‘Forsaken Garden,’ which no 
other has led us to or through, save Boecklin, in 
his picture ‘Villa Sur Mer.’ With none other do 
we so sympathetically drain with Tristan and 
Iseult the cup of Brangwyn, and never as in the 
poem ‘Anactoria’ do we hear the voice of love 
saying that the fullness of love is still not enough 
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for love. Nowhere else can we find the thrill of 
‘love that caught new light from Death’s own 
eyes.” While youth is youth love is love and 
art is art and the stars and the seas speak to one 
another in language of infinite mystery, Algernon 
Charles Swinburne will rank as one of the world’s 
greatest poets.” 


Swinburne’s greatness rests not alone on his 
verse; he was also one of the great stylists 
of the age. His style was mannered, over- 
alliterative and ornate, at times almost to the 
verge of absurdity; but in spite of its over- 
elaboration, the poet’s meaning was always 
clear and his music, even in prose, distinct and 
distinctive. His prose was chiefly critical, 
but to him the art of criticism was the art of 
praise. He is the most generous of critics; 
his laudations of his favorites are almost 
apotheoses. In controversy, however, he was 
vituyerative and vindictive. His method, 
Claudius Clear affirms in The British Weekly 
was apparently slow and clumsy. He was like 
a huge serpent rolling and twisting himself 
until he got an opportunity to plant his sting. 
“Put,” the writer declares, “he generally man- 
azed to plant his sting.” To quote: 


“Swinburne could be very powerful in prose, 
especially when he was praising, and in praising 
he had a noble pleasure. His articles on Rossetti 
and Arnold are fine pieces of work, and of the 
Elizabethan dramatists he had an_ unrivalled 
knowledge. But no prose style is more danger- 
ous to imitate than his style, and when he was 
carried away by pique he was as childish, as 
foolish, and as impertinent as any critic could 
possibly be. Still, his criticism is by no means 
to be neglected, though as a critic he cannot be 
compared to his friend, Mr. Watts-Dunton. Even 
his Shakespearean papers are of far less value 
than those of Mr. Watts-Dunton. It was to his 
honor that he saw the greatness of Emily Bronté 
before it had been generally recognized. He saw 
also and told the public in his intemperate way, 
that George Eliot was not a genius in the same 
sense as Charlotte Bronté was a genius. He saw 
at first the greatness of Walt Whitman, but went 
back upon himself. He saw and praised mag- 
nificently the genius of Arnold, but when he found 
that Arnold detested his work he cooled consid- 
erably.” 


Swinburne’s first reviews, the same writer 
informs us, were published in the London 
Spectator. In the same stately periodical 
“Faustine,” the most daring of all his poems, 
made its first appearance. To read it, as it 
then appeared, with the theological articles 
before it and theological articles behind it, 
Claudius Clear remarks, is an experience not 
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easily to be forgotten. Mr. Swinburne never 
tried his hand successfully at narrative prose. 
He has only a curious little tale entitled “Dear 
Love” and a novel, recently published, “Love’s 
Cross Currents” to his credit, or rather to his 
discredit, if the truth must be told. His chief 
ambition was to be a writer of plays. But his 
lyric temperament runs away with his situa- 
tions. His plays, while rich in music and 
spiced with noble and sonorous lines, are so 
long-winded that it is impossible even to read 
them, and quite impossible to produce them 
on the stage, except as an experiment in the 
curious. When the public and the critics de- 
clined to take them seriously, he replied that 
it was so much the worse for the public and 
the critics, he did not write for them. He did 
not even write for posterity. When asked for 
whom he did write, he remarked with scorn, 
that he wrote for antiquity ! 

Swinburne was never personally popular. 
Outside of the Rossetti coterie, and his two 
friends Meredith and Watts-Dunton, he was 
cordially disliked. When, at the death of 
Tennyson, a new Poet Laureate came to be 
chosen, he was overlooked by the powers that 
be, partly because of his repeated shocks to 
British prejudice in his early poems, partly, 
no doubt, because his personal following was 
small. He was never popular, and probably 
always will be a poet’s poet. Last year, by 
way of a tardy recognition, a Nobel prize fell 
to him. It was understood, the Boston Tran- 
script sarcastically remarks, that the consola- 
tion prize came at an opportune time, consid- 
ering the condition of his affairs, in his sev- 
enty-second year! Westminster, barred to 
Byron, is also barred to him. He himself, se- 
lected his burial place in a little graveyard 
overlooking the sea, on the Isle of Wight. He 
had specifically asked that no religious service 
should be held over his coffin, but owing to the 
absence of Watts-Dunton, chained to his bed 
by an attack of influenza, the poet’s wishes 
were disregarded and the funeral sermon of 
a faith that to him was a meaningless jumble 
of words was read at his grave. The few 
friends who attended the funeral, among these 
Meredith, were too shocked by this disregard 
of the dead man’s last behest to protest. There 
is no truth in the rumor that he had joined 
the Catholic Church. 

Of Swinburne’s personal life almost noth- 
ing is known. He is said to have been, at one 
time of his career, addicted to hasheesh. Nor- 
dau speaks of him as a “higher degenerate,” 
and Gertrude Atherton in a recent book has 
hinted that his chief inspiration was drink, 
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and that the moment Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
friendly care redeemed him from the “Demon 
Rum,” he ceased to be a poet. It was ungra- 
cious to publish such a book during the poet’s 
lifetime, but now that he is no more, it as- 
sumes importance as a valuable human docu- 
ment. On the other hand, Richard Henry 
Stoddard vouches for the purity of the poet’s 
life. He finds, so the London Graphic assures 
us, in reviewing the poets that have sung since 
the days of Christopher Marlowe, few who 
command respect for what they were as well 
as for what they wrote, who were men first 
and poets afterward. In this small group he 
places the gracious figure of Shakespeare, the 
stern figure of Milton, the thoughtful figure 
of Wordsworth, but not that of Burns, nor 
of Byron, nor yet of Shelley. He does in- 
clude, however, the scholarly Swinburne. It 
may be said of him, as of a Latin predecessor 
of the “fleshly school of poetry”: “Jocund his 
muse was, but his life was chaste.” The Lon- 
don Times says: 


“His salient characteristic was his bounding, 
exuberant vitality. And this vitality, never squan- 
dered on external activity or adventure, was all 
directed—was forced by the demon that possessed 
him—into one channel, the channel of his poetry. 
Life, love, freedom, the wayward moods, fierce pas- 
sions, and primal might of the sea, the massive 
re-creative force of the imperturbable progress of 
the native country whose true place in man’s his- 
tory he lived long enough to recognize—these are 
the subjects of which he sings. No matter what 
his pretext—a hymn to the Queen of Death, ‘a 
new tune on a baby’s toes,’ a savage imprecation 
hurled at Church or State, or a frenzied chant of 
physical passion borrowed from Provence or 
Greece—he has always one message, Life. He 
was a golden mouthpiece, through which the 
eternal force of Life breathed its divine music.” 


Now that he is dead, anecdotes crop up about 
him which reveal his infirmities and bring his 
humanity nearer to us. Claudius Clear, who 
seems to have known him well, tells us that 
he was extremely difficult of hearing, and that 
his deafness, at last almost total, excluded him 
from general society. Swinburne, we learn 
from another source, was physically insignifi- 
cant looking. He was scarcely five feet two 
inches in height, slight of feature, exceedingly 
thin and pale. By disposition, he was ex- 
tremely irascible. On one occasion, after 


dinner at the London Arts Club, he could not 
find his hat and became so enraged that he 
made an attack on the cloak-room, flung the 
hats of the other guests out on the floor and 
danced on them. This led Punch to write a 
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parody of the poet's Greek manner in a comic 
drama in which the members of the club 
formed the dramatis personac, and policemen 
called in to stop the row appeared as a chorus. 
The members of the club at the climax of the 
affair chanted: 


As forests with tempests that wrestle 
From the hat-racks our hats are torn down. 


Cuorus oF PoLiceMEN. 


The Englishman's house is his castle, 
The Englishman's hat is his crown. 


The New York Evening Post is sponsor for 
the story that the poet was seen on the day of 
a storm pacing swiftly back and forth in a 
room, mouthing out poetry to the rhythm of 
the elements and raising his voice in a defiant 
shout at the rattle of the thunder. On one 
occasion, when a cabman asked him for more 
pay, the fellow was deluged with choruses from 
the Greek tragedians till he drove away as 
from a madman. Even Parliament was afraid 
of the poet’s temper. In one of his poems 
Swinburne distinctly apotheosized regicide 
and poured the vials of his poetic wrath on 
the Russian Tsar. An inquiry was made by 
a member of the House of Commons whether 
he could be indicted for inciting to murder, 
but the speaker replied that the House had no 
control over the poet Swinburne. George 
Meredith in a last tribute to his brother-Vic- 
torian, tells the following charming story of 
how “Laus Veneris,” Swinburne’s most cele- 
brated poem, came to be written: 


“It happened that Swinburne was expected one 
day on a visit to me, and he being rather late, 
I went along the road to meet him. At last he 
appeared waving the white sheets of what seemed 
to be a pamphlet. He greeted me with a trium 
phant shout and a stanza new to my ears. It 
was FitzGerald’s ‘Omar Khayyam,’ and we lay 
on a heathery knoll beside my cottage reading a 
stanza alternately, indifferent to the dining bell, 
until a prolonged summons reminded us of our 
appetite. 

“After the meal we took to the paper-covered 
treasure again. Suddenly Swinburne ran up- 
stairs and I had my anticipations. He returned 
with a feather pen, a blue folio sheet, and a 
dwarf bottle of red ink. In an hour he had fin- 
ished thirteen stanzas of his ‘Laus Veneris,’ and 
rarely can one poet have paid so high a compli- 
ment to another as FitzGerald received then.” 


“Those who follow this great poet to his 
grave,’ Mr. Meredith concluded, “may take it 
to heart that the name of Swinburne is one to 
‘shine star-like in English literature, a peer 
among our noblest.” 
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IS IMMORTALITY DESIRABLE? 


T IS symptomatic of the spiritual 
temper of our age that such a 
| question as the above should be 
raised at all. To the older Chris- 
tian thinkers there would have 
been something impious in questioning either 
the fact or the desirability of immortality. But 
G. Lowes Dickinson, who has come to Amer- 
ica under the terms of the Ingersoll bequest to 
deliver this year’s lecture at Harvard Uni- 
versity on immortality, evidently feels that the 
problem of man’s life after death is far from 
being settled. His point of view, as revealed 
in an essay in The Atlantic Monthly, is that 
of a scholar who examines fairly all reason- 
able theories on the subject, and leaves it with 
a hope that we may ultimately pursue to a 
successful issue “the illusive ideal of which 
we are always in quest.” 

As he looks out over the modern world, he 
distinguishes three main attitudes in regard to 
the question. There are those who do not 
think about immortality at all; there are those 
who fear it; and there are those who desire it. 

The first class probably comprises the vast 
majority of people. The normal attitude of 
men towards death seems to be one of inatten- 
tion or evasion. They do not trouble about 
it; they do not want to trouble about it; and 
they resent its being called to their notice. 
And this, Mr. Dickinson believes, is as true 
of those who nominally accept Christianity as 
of those who reject any form of religion. In 
this connection he relates a story of Frederic 
Myers, who in conversation after dinner one 
evening was pressing on his host the unwel- 
come question of life after death. After many 
evasions and much recalcitrancy, the reluc- 
tant admission was extorted: “Of course, if 
you press me, I believe that we shall enter 
into eternal bliss; but I wish you wouldn’t 
talk about such disagreeable subjects.” This 
Mr. Dickinson believes is the normal mood of 
most men. They don’t want to be worried; 
and tho probably, if the question were pressed, 
they would object to the idea of extinction, 
they can hardly be said to desire immortality. 
It would seem that this attitude persists 
even to the point of death. Thus Professor 
Osler bears testimony: “I have careful rec- 
ords of about five hundred death-beds, studied 


particularly with reference to the modes of 
death and the sensations of the dying. Ninety 
suffered bodily pain or distress of one sort or 
another, eleven showed mental apprehension, 
two positive terror, one expressed spiritual 
exaltation, one bitter remorse. The great ma- 
jority gave no signs one way or the other; 
like their birth, their death was a sleep and a 
forgetting.” 

But most men in some moods, and some 
men continually, do reflect on the subject, and 
have conscious and definite desires about it. 
Of these, Mr. Dickinson remarks, not all de- 
sire immortality; and some are so far from 
desiring it that they passionately crave ex- 
tinction, and would receive the news that they 
survive death, not with exultation, but with 
despair. The two positions need to be dif- 
ferentiated. On the one hand, a man may sim- 
ply have had enough of life without having 
any quarrel with it, and may prefer to the 
idea of continued existence that of oblivion 
and repose. Such, according to Metschnikoff, 
would be the normal attitude of men if they 
were not habitually cut off before the natural 
term of life, a term which he puts at well over 
a hundred years. And such seems, in fact, 
to be the attitude of some of the finest natures. 
It finds classic expression in the lines of the 
poet Landor: 


I strove with none, for none was worth my 
strife ; 
Nature I loved and next to nature, art; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life; 
It sinks and I am ready to depart. 


On the other hand, there are those who con- 
sider life a positive evil, and who not merely 
acquiesce in, but desire, extinction. These are 
the pessimists. ‘They are more numerous,” 
Mr. Dickinson asserts, “than is often believed, 
and they are apt to be regarded by the plain 
man with a certain moral reprobation.” He 
writes further: 


“That this should be so is an interesting testi- 
mony to the instinctive optimism of mankind. 
But the optimism, it will perhaps be agreed, is 
commonly less profound than the pessimism. 
Whatever may be the promise of life, it is, as we 
know it, to those who look at it fairly and 
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straight, very terrible, unjust, and cruel. And if 
any conceivable subsequent life must be of the 
same character as this, no freer from limitation, 
no richer in hope, no fuller in achievement, then 
the pessimist has at any rate a strong prima 
facie case.” 


The third great class in Mr. Dickinson's 
category is composed of those whose attitude is 
neither indifferent nor acquiescent. They have a 
genuine longing for immortality. Some of these 
are people who simply do not want to die, and 
whose desire for immortality is merely the 
expression of this feeling. Old people, sick 
people, often cling in this way to life. But 
theirs is not a particularly noble attitude. 
Some thinkers have held that life is an “eter- 
nal recurrence,” that we live it over and over 
again. Nietzsche—a “remarkable man of gen- 
ius” in Mr. Dickinson’s eyes—welcomed this 
theory as the great redeeming hope. In one of 
his rhapsodies he cries: 


“Oh! How could I fail to be eager for eter- 
nity, and for the marriage ring of rings, the ring 
of recurrence? 

“Never yet have I found the woman by whom 
I should like to have children, unless it be this 
woman I love; for I love thee, O eternity! 

“For I love thee, O eternity!” 


But can more ordinary and commonplace 
mortals feel in the same way? Mr. Dickinson 
leaves the question open. 

He passes on to a consideration of the 
Christian conception of immortality. “Let us 
take it,” he says, “in its simple uncompromis- 
ing form, the Last Judgment, and then heaven 
or hell for all eternity. I am aware, of course, 
that it is not in this form that many or most 
Christians now conceive the life after death. 
But the old and simple view is of philosophic 
as well as historic importance; and it is well 
worth considering here. Without discussing, 
at present, the exact nature of heaven and hell, 
and assuming the orthodox descriptions to be 
allegorical, let us assume that by heaven we 
mean all that the noblest men would desire, 
and by hell all that the basest men would 
fear; and let us ask, Would any immortality 
involving both heaven and hell be more desir- 
able than extinction?” Mr. Dickinson con- 
tinues : 


“From the humanitarian point of view, which 
is now so prevalent, and with which I, at any 


Yate, have no intention of quarreling, I believe 


most men would reply that extinction would be 
better. Most good men who might with reason 
expect heaven would, I suspect, prefer to resign 
it if they can only have it on condition that 





others—no matter though they be the wicked— 
are enduring hell. This, to my mind, is a nota- 
ble advance of the morality exhibited in the often 
quoted passage of Tertullian. But it must be re- 
membered that spirits much nobler and _ pro- 
founder than he have accepted with solemn and 
deliberate approbation the doctrine of hell. Re- 
member the astounding words of Dante, written 
over the gate of his Inferno: ‘It was justice that 
moved my High Maker; Divine Power made me, 
Wisdom Supreme, and Primal Love.’ 

“Was Dante, then, less humane than smaller 
men of to-day? I doubt it; he had a deeper 
spring of tenderness as well as of sternness. But 
—and this is the point I want to have considered 
—he believed in Retribution. That I think is the 
root of the Christian idea, so far as it does not 
spring from mere cupidity or cruelty. That the 
wicked should be punished and the good re- 
warded; that, it affirms, is, in itself, a positive 
good far greater than happiness or perfection. 
The view is by no means extinct; it underlies, I 
believe, most men’s attitude towards punishment, 
in spite of the superficial prevalence of utilitarian- 
ism; it was passionately preached by Carlyle; 
and I have myself heard a philosopher (need I 
say he was a Scotchman?) argue that a world 
containing crime is better than a world free from 
it, because the punishment of crime is so tran- 
scendent a good. I leave it to the reader’s re- 
flection to what extent these views may be shared. 
For my own part, in my deliberate judgment, | 
regard them with something approaching horror.” 


It is natural, next, to suggest that the im- 
mortality that is desirable would be some kind 
of heaven not conditioned by the existence of 
a hell. But this theory appeals to Mr. Dick- 
inson as little as the other. He says: 


“If I am not much mistaken, there are few 
intelligent people who look forward with real 
satisfaction to the traditional Christian heaven. 
It has always been extraordinarily difficult to 
picture a condition of perfect satisfaction and 
goodness. The Paradiso of Dante is indeed, for 
its superhuman beauty, an achievement one might 
have thought must be impossible to human ge- 
nius. Yet do we feel exactly that we wish to 
enter it? And no one is likely, I think, in such 
a matter to surpass Dante.” 


Mr. Dickinson’s conclusion is that the ob- 
ject of our desire is “unknown to us,” and 
“unimaginable save in the faintest and most 
symbolical adumbrations.” Does it follow, 
then, that we have no more use for heaven 
than for hell? “I do not think so,” Mr. Dick- 
inson replies, “but rather that by heaven we 
really mean the ultimate term of a process in 
which we are engaged, but of the end of which 
we can only say that it is good. I say ‘we;’ 
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and I say so because I think that there are 
many people who in this matter agree with 
me. But at this point it may really be more 
modest to say ‘I,’ to tell simply how I feel, 
and to ask the reader whether he feels the 
same.” The argument proceeds: 


“I find then that, to me, in my present experi- 
ence, the thing that at bottom matters most is 
the sense I have of something in me making for 
more life and better. All my pain is at last a 
feeling of the frustration of this; all my happi- 
ness a feeling of its satisfaction. I do not know 
what this is;‘I am not prepared to give a coherent 
account of it; I ought not, very likely, to call it 
‘it’; and to imply the category of substance. I 
will abandon, if necessary, under criticism any 
particular terms in which I may try to describe 
it; I will abandon anything except Itself. For 
It is real. It governs all my experience, and de- 
termines all my judgments of value. If pleasure 
hampers it, I do not desire pleasure; if pain fur- 
thers it I do desire pain. And what I feel. in 
myself, I infer in others. If I may be allowed to 
use that ambiguous and question-begging word 
‘soul,’ then I agree with the poet Browning that 
‘little else is worth study save the development 
of a soul.’ 

“The distinctions between people that finally 
matter are not those of wealth or rank, or of 
what is called success or failure; they are those 
of growth of soul. This is to me the bottom 
fact of experience. And no one can go any fur- 
ther with me in my argument who does not find 
in my words an indication, however imperfect, 
of something which they know, in their own 
lives, to be real. What then is it that this which 
I call ‘the soul’ seeks? It seeks what is good; 
but it does not know what is ultimate good. As 
a seventeenth-century writer has well put it: 
‘We love we know not what, and therefore every- 
thing allures us. As iron at a distance is drawn 
by the loadstone, there being some invisible com- 
munication between them, so is there in us a 
world of Love to somewhat, though we know not 
what, in the world that should be. There are 
invisible ways of conveyance by which some 
great thing doth touch our souls, and by which 
we tend to it. Do you not feel yourself drawn 
by the expectation and desire of some great 
thing?’ This ‘great thing’ it is our business to 
find out by experience. We do find many good 
things, but there are always other and better be- 
yond. That is why it is hazardous to fix one’s 
ideal, and say finally, ‘This or that would be 
heaven.’ For we may find, as the voyagers did 
in Browning’s ‘Paracelsus,’ that the real heaven 
lies always beyond; beyond each good we may 
attain here; but also, which is my present point, 
beyond death.” 


The whole strength of the case for immor- 
tality, as a thing to be desired, then, lies in 
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“the fact that no one in this life attains his 
ideal.” Mr. Dickinson adds: 


“The soul, even of the best and most fortunate 
of us, does not achieve the good of which she 
feels herself to be capable, and in which alone 
she can rest. The potentiality is not fully real- 
ized. I do not infer from this that life has no 
value if the Beyond is cut off. That, I think, is 
contrary to most men’s experience. The goods 
we have here are real goods, and we may find 
the evil more than compensated by them. But 
what I do maintain is that life here would have 
infinitely more value if we knew that beyond 
death we should pursue, and ultimately to a suc- 
cessful issue, the illusive ideal of which we are 
always in quest. The conception that death ends 
all, does not empty life of its worth, but it de- 
stroys, in my judgment, its most precious ele- 
ment, that which transfigures all the rest; it oblit- 
erates the gleam on the snow, the planet in the 
east; it shuts off the great adventure, the adven- 
ture beyond death. 
“Every one almost, I cannot help thinking, who 
feels at all on such matters, must feel with me 
on this point, if he could give his feelings full 
sway unchecked by his denials or his doubts. 
Every one not immediately in the grip of intol- 
erable evil, but looking back with impassioned 
contemplation on good and evil alike, must de- 
sire, I believe, to voyage on in quest of good, 
whatever evil he may encounter on the route. 
Americans at least, I like to suppose, will re- 
spond to their own poet when, in the passion of 
his visionary voyage from east to west, from 
present to past and future, he calls on his soul 
to embark ‘for an adventure more hazardous 
and more alluring: 
Passage, immediate passage! the blood burns 
in my veins! 

Away O soul! hoist instantly the anchor! 

Cut the hawsers—haul out—shake out every sail! 

Have we not stood here like trees in the ground 
long enough? 

Have we not grovel’d here long enough, eating 
and drinking like mere brutes? 

Have we not darkened and dazed ourselves with 
books long enough? 

Sail forth—steer for the dark waters only, 

Reckless O soul exploring, I with thee, and thou 
with me; 

For we are bound where mariner has not yet 
dared to go, 

And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 

O my brave soul! 

O farther, farther sail! 

O daring joy, but safe! are they not all the seas 
of God? 

O farther, farther sail! 


“My contention, then, is that immortality is 
desirable, if immortality means a fortunate issue 
of the quest of our souls.” 
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PROFESSOR JAMES’S NEW “PLURALISTIC” PHILOSOPHY 


PHILOSOPHY,” says Prof. Wil- 
“ liam James, “is the expression of 
A a man’s intimate character ;” and 

in view of this frank avowal he 

cannot complain if his own work 
is interpreted in somewhat personal terms. 
The son of a distinguished father, the brother 
of one of the most acute of living novelists, 
the author of widely circulated psychological 
text-books and of a wonderful book on “The 
Varieties of Religious Experience,’ he aban- 
doned his professorship at Harvard two years 
ago to engage in a free-lance propaganda on 
his own account. He gave the impression 
that he was tired of academic life and wanted 
to impress certain personal viewpoints on 
the modern world. Philosophy, he had come 
to feel, is more a matter of “passionate 
vision” than of logic, and it needs to get into 
closer touch with “the open air of human 
nature.” The first fruit of the new mood was 
a course of lectures and a book on pragmatism, 
which rallied to his support an immense body 
of opinion both in Europe and in America, 
and which expressed in masterly fashion an 
intellectual attitude peculiarly characteristic of 
our time. Now he has published a second 
book,* “A Pluralistic Universe,” consisting 
of lectures delivered at Manchester College, 
England. 

It is hardly likely that the new work will 
be as widely read as its predecessor. Plural- 
ism is not nearly so exciting a subject as 
pragmatism; it is too speculative, and lacks 
immediate practical application. But Pro- 
fessor James’s views are at once so novel and 
original, and so sharply antagonistic to ten- 
dencies now in the ascendant in the religious 
world, that they are sure to provoke contro- 
versy. 

Three kinds of spiritual philosophy, Pro- 
fessor James declares, present themselves to 
the modern thinker. The first is “dualistic 
theism,” which pictures God and His creation 
as separate entities. According to this view, 
God is complete from eternity and sufficient 
unto Himself; His relation to the world is 
that of Maker and Magistrate. This, roughly 
speaking, is the traditional Christian view, 
held by Roman Catholics and by a multitude 


of Protestants. In contemplating it, Professor 





*A Pruratistic Universe. Hibbert Lectures at Manches- 
ter College on the Present Situation in Philosophy. By 
William James. Longmans, Green & Company. 


James finds it entirely alien to his present 
feeling. “Those of us who are sexagenarians,” 
he remarks, “have witnessed in our own per- 
sons one of those gradual mutations of in- 
tellectual climate, due to innumerable in- 
fluences, that make the thought of a past 
generation seem as foreign to its successor 
as if it were the expression of a different 
race of men. The theological machinery that 
spoke so livingly to our ancestors, with its 
finite age of the world, its creation out of 
nothing, its juridical morality and eschatology, 
its relish for rewards and punishments, its 
treatment of God as an external contriver, ‘an 
intelligent and moral governor,’ sounds as odd 
to most of us as if it were some outlandish 
savage religion.” The “vaster vistas which 
scientific evolutionism has opened” and the 
“rising tide of social democratic ideals” are 
cited, in particular, as factors undermining 
dualism and rendering it “obsolete or obsoles- 


cent.” And what is taking the place of the 
older views? Professor James answers: 
Pantheism. More and more God is conceived 


not as a Being apart from nature and from 
man, but as the intimate soul and reason of 
the universe, inherent in it. The father of 
this doctrine, in modern times, was Spinoza; 
but Hegel, so Professor James assures us, 
“has done more to strengthen idealistic pan- 
theism in thoughtful circles than all other in- 
fluences put together.” In our own day such 
thinkers as Carlyle and Emerson, Jowett and 
Thomas Hill Green, have given great impetus 
to the pantheistic movement. All these, how- 
ever, have clung to a monistic form of pan- 
theism. That is to say, they have imagined 
God as One, existing in eternal perfection. 
At the present time, a new school of pan- 
theism is being born, based on pluralistic rea- 
soning and the idea that there is no such 
thing as total “oneness.” We are asked to 
believe that God is finite, not infinite, and that 
the world is “more like a federal republic than 
like an empire or a kingdom.” To the defence 
of this thesis Professor James brings all his 
splendid powers of reasoning. 

The pluralistic theory is not as uncouth 
as at first it may seem. Many readers of “A 
Pluralistic Universe,” it is safe to predict, will 
find that they have been pluralists without 
knowing it, just as many students of pragma- 
tism have come into a realization of the fact 
that they have been acting on pragmatic 
principles all their lives, tho unconscious of 
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the fact. Christianity itself is pluralistic, in 
Professor James’s sense of the term. “The 
God of our popular Christianity,” he asserts, 
“is but one member of a pluralistic system. 
He and we stand outside of each other, just 
as the devil, the saints, and the angels stand 
outside of both of us. I can hardly conceive 
of anything more different from the Absolute 
than the God, say, of David or of Isaiah. 
That God is an essentially finite being in the 
cosmos, not with the cosmos in Him, and in- 
deed He has a very local habitation there, and 
very one-sided local and personal attachments.” 
So long as anything exists in the universe 
apart from God, the scheme is pluralistic, not 
monistic. Professor James’s quarrel, then, is 
not, at the present juncture, with Christianity, 
but with the exponents of Monistic Idealism, 
which postulates One Eternal Reality, the 
Absolute. 

Professor James finds it impossible to be- 
lieve in such a Reality. It is a beautiful 
hypothesis, he concedes, and in yielding a 
certain kind of religious peace it performs 
an important function; but, from the intel- 
lectual point of view, it is “decidedly irra- 
tional.” It raises more problems than it can 
solve, and “introduces into the universe all 
those tremendous irrationalities which a 
frankly pluralistic scheme escapes.” To fol- 
low the argument: 


“It introduces a speculative ‘problem of evil’ 
namely, and leaves us wondering why the perfec- 
tion of the Absolute should require just such par- 
ticular hideous forms of life as darken the day 
for our human imaginations. If they were forced 
on it by something alien and to ‘overcome’ them 
the Absolute had still to keep hold of them, we 
could understand its feeling of triumph, tho we, 
so far as we were ourselves among the elements 
overcome, could acquiesce but sullenly in the re- 
sultant situation, and would never just have 
chosen it as the most rational one conceivable. 
But the Absolute is represented as a being with- 
out environment, upon which nothing alien can 
be forced, and which has spontaneously chosen 
from within to give itself the spectacle of all 
that evil rather than a spectacle with less evil in 
it. Its perfection is represented as the source of 
things, and yet the first effect of that perfection 
is the tremendous imperfection of all finite ex- 
perience. In whatever sense the word ‘rational- 
ity’ may be taken, it is vain to contend that the 
impression made on our finite minds by such a 
way of representing things is altogether rational. 
Theologians have felt its irrationality acutely, and 
the ‘fall,’ the predestination, and the election 
which the situation involves have given them 
more trouble than anything else in their attempt 


to pantheize Christianity. The whole business re- 
mains a puzzle, both intellectually and morally.” 


This point is reinforced by a practical illus- 
tration. “Suppose,” says Professor James, 
“the entire universe to consist of one superb 
copy of a book fit for the ideal reader. Is 
that universe improved or deteriorated by 
having myriads of garbled and misprinted 
separate leaves and chapters also created, 
giving false impressions of the book to who- 
ever looks at them? To say the least, the 
balance of rationality is not obviously in favor 
of such added mutilations. So this question 
becomes urgent: Why, the Absolute’s own 
total vision of things being so rational, was it 
necessary to comminute it into all these coex- 
isting inferior fragmentary visions?” 

The defenders of the Absolute have all 
been conscious of this difficulty, but have never 
been able to explain it away. Leibnitz in his 
theodicy represents God as limited by ante- 
cedent conditions. There are certain things, 
according to Leibnitz, that even God cannot 
do; and so when He suzveys in advance all 
the universes He might create and chooses 
our actual world, He creates the best of all 
worlds that are possible, tho not the most 
abstractly desirable world. But this argu- 
ment does not impress Professor James. He 
thinks, with Lotze, that God might much 
better have remained contented with His 
choice of the scheme, without following it up 
by a creative decree. “Why,” he reiterates, 
“should the Absolute ever have lapsed from 
the perfection of its own integral experience 
of things, and refracted itself into all our 
finite experiences ?” 

Recent English absolutists seem to give up 
the problem as insoluble. Dr. McTaggart, for 
example, writes: “Does not our very failure 
to perceive the perfection of the universe de- 
stroy it? In so far as we do not see 
the perfection of the universe, we are not 
perfect ourselves. And as we are parts of 
the universe, that cannot be perfect.” And 
Mr. Joachim stands helplessly before the 
question: If truth be the universal fons et 
origo, how does error slip in? Both of these 
gentlemen end by falling back on a faith which 
cannot be stated in intellectual terms. 

But once the absolutist theory is abandoned 
and pluralism is accepted in its place, the 
whole matter is straightened out. As Pro- 
fessor James puts it: 


“In any pluralistic metaphysic, the problems 
that evil presents are practical, not speculative. 
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Not why evil should exist at all, but how we can 
lessen the actual amount of it, is the sole ques- 
tion we need there consider. ‘God,’ in the relig- 
ious life of ordinary men, is the name not of 
the whole of things, Heaven forbid, but only of 
the ideal tendency in things, believed in as a su- 
perhuman person who calls us to co-operate in 
His purposes, and who furthers ours if they are 
worthy. He works in an external environment, 
has limits, and has enemies. When John Mill 
said that the notion of God’s omnipotence must 
be given up, if God is to be kept as a religious 
object, he was surely accurately right; yet so 
prevalent is the lazy monism that idly haunts the 
region of God’s name, that so simple and truth- 
ful a saying was generally treated as a paradox: 
God, it was said, could not be finite. I believe 
that the only God worthy of the name must be 
finite.” 


For the most picturesque and vivid part of 
his argument, Professor James turns to a 
German thinker, Gustav Theodor Fechner, 
who died in comparative obscurity in 1887, 
but who is likely to enjoy a kind of resurrec- 
tion by reason of the attention now bestowed 
upon him. The portrait we get of the old 
savant is most engaging. He was really a 
poet, a man of “passionate vision,” rather than 
a philosopher, and that is why Professor James 
appreciates him so highly. 

According to Fechner, the human body and 
its spirit are symbolic of the universe. There 
are mind and body everywhere, and the vaster 
orders of mind go with the vaster orders of 
body. The entire earth on which we live must 
have, so Fechner thought, its own collective 
consciousness; this he called the “earth-soul.” 
So must sun, moon and planet have each its 
soul; so must the whole solar system have its 
own wider consciousness, in which the con- 
sciousness of our earth plays one part. So 
has the entire starry system as such its con- 
sciousness; and if that starry system be not 
the sum of all that is, materially considered, 
then that whole system, along with whatever 
may be, is the body of that absolutely totalized 
consciousness of the universe to which men 
give the name of God. 

Fechner treated the earth as a kind of 
guardian angel; he thought that humanity 
might fittingly pray to it. Long ago, the earth 
was called an animal, but to Fechner it was 
a higher class of being than either man or 
animal; not only quantitatively greater, like a 
- vaster and more awkward whale or elephant, 
but a being whose enormous size requires an 
altogether different plan of life. 
organization, he argued, comes from our in- 
feriority. Our need of moving to and fro, of 
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stretching our limbs and bending our bodies, 
shows only our defect. What are our legs but 
crutches, by means of which, with restless 
efforts, we go hunting after the things we have 
not inside of ourselves? But the earth is no 
such cripple; why should she who already pos- 
sesses within herself the things we so painfully 
pursue, have limbs analogous to ours? Shall 
she mimic a small part of herself? What need 
has she of a heart when the sun keeps all the 
showers of rain that fall upon her and all the 
springs and brooks and rivers that irrigate 
her, going? What need has she of internal 
lungs, when her whole sensitive surface is in 
living commerce with the atmosphere that 
clings to it? What need has she of arms, 
with nothing to reach for? of a neck, with 
no head to carry? of eyes or nose when she 
finds her way through space without 
either, and has the millions of eyes of all her 
animals to guide their movements on her sur- 
face, and all their noses to smell the flowers 
that grow? For, as we are ourselves a part of 
the earth, so our organs are her organs. She 
is, as it were, eye and ear over her whole 
extent—all that we see and hear in separation 
she sees and hears at once. She brings forth 
living beings of countless kinds upon her sur- 
face, and their multitudinous conscious rela- 
tions with each other she takes up into her 
higher and more general conscious life. 
Fechner’s imagination revelled in the 
thought of earth’s perfections. To carry her 
precious freight through the hours and sea- 
sons, what form could be more excellent than 
hers—being as it is horse, wheels, and wagon 
all in one. Think of her beauty, said Fechner, 
—a shining ball, sky-blue and sun-lit over 
one half, the other bathed in starry night, 
reflecting the heavens from all her waters, 
myriads of lights and shadows in the folds 
of her mountains and windings of her valleys, 
she would be a spectacle of rainbow glory, 
could one only see her from afar as we see 
parts of her from her own mountain-tops. 
Every quality of landscape that has a name 
would then be visible in her at once—all that 
is delicate or graceful, all that is quiet, or wild, 
or romantic, or desolate, or cheerful, or luxu- 
riant, or fresh. That landscape is her face— 
a peopled landscape, too, for men’s eyes would 
appear in it like diamonds among the dew- 
drops. Green would be the dominant color, 
but the blue atmosphere and the clouds would 
enfold her as a bride is shrouded in her veil— 
a veil the vapory transparent folds of which 
the earth, through her ministers the winds, 
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never tires of laying and folding about her- 
self anew. 

In one of his best pages, Fechner gives us 
this direct vision: 


“On a certain spring morning I went out to 
walk. The fields were green, the birds sang, 
the dew glistened, the smoke was rising, here and 
there a man appeared; a light as of transfigura- 
tion lay on all things. It was only a little bit of 
the earth; it was only one moment of her exis- 
tence; and yet as my look embraced her more 
and more it seemed to me not only so beautiful 
an idea, but so true and clear a fact, that she 
is an angel, an angel so rich and fresh and flow- 
er-like, and yet going her round in the skies so 
firmly and so at one with herself, turning her 
whole living face’ to Heaven, and carrying me 
along with her into that Heaven, that I asked 
myself how the opinions of men could ever have 
so spun themselves away from life so far as to 
deem the earth only a dry clod, and to seek for 
angels above it or about it in the emptiness of 
the sky,—only to find them nowhere. . . . But 
such an experience as this passes for fantastic. 
The earth is a globular body, and what more 
she may be, one can find in mineralogical cabi- 
nets.” 


Now all of this appeals to Professor James 
not merely as poetry, but as truth. It sets 
him dreaming himself, along similar lines. 
Why shouldn’t we accept a universe built on 
this rich pattern, he asks, and why isn’t there 
room for a whole hierarchy of beings, as well 
as for God in His solitude? He writes: 


“The analogies with ordinary psychology and 
with the facts of pathology, with those of psy- 
chical research, so called, and with those of re- 
ligious experience, establish, when taken to- 
gether, a decidedly formidable probability in fa- 
vor of a general view of the world almost iden- 
tical with Fechner’s. The outlines of the super- 
human consciousness thus made probable must 
remain, however, very vague, and the number of 
functionally distinct ‘selves’ it comports and car- 
ries has to be left entirely problematic. It may be 
polytheistically or it may be monotheistically con- 
ceived of. Fechner, with his distinct earth-soul 
functioning as our guardian angel, seems to me 
clearly polytheistic; but the word ‘polytheism’ 
usually gives offence, so perhaps it is better not 
to use it. Only one thing is certain, and that is 
the result of our criticism of the Absolute: the 
only way to escape from the paradoxes and per- 
plexities that a consistently thought-out monistic 
universe suffers from as from a species of auto- 
intoxication—the mystery of the ‘fall’ namely, of 
reality lapsing into appearance, truth into error, 
perfection into imperfection; of evil, in short; 
the mystery of universal determinism, of the 
block-universe eternal and without a history, etc.; 
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—the only way of escape, I say, from all this is 
to be frankly pluralistic and assume that the su- 
perhuman consciousness, however vast it may be, 
has itself an external environment, and conse- 
quently is finite.” 


Professor James appeals, finally, to the two 
great antagonistic philosophical schools of to- 
day—the schools of “rationalism” and “em- 
piricism”—to meet on the common ground 
provided by this conception of a finite God. 
“May not,” he says, “the godlessness usually 
but needlessly associated with the philosophy 
of immediate experience give way to a theism 
now seen to follow directly from that ex- 
perience more widely taken? and may not 
rationalism, satisfied with seeing her a priori 
proofs of God so effectively replaced by em- 
pirical evidence, abate something of her abso- 
lutist claims? Let God but have the least 
infinitesimal other of any kind beside him, 
and empiricism and rationalism might strike 
hands in a lasting treaty of peace. Both might 
then leave abstract thinness behind them, and 
seek together, as scientific men seek, by using 
all the analogies and data within reach, to 
build up the most probable approximate idea 
of what divine consciousness concretely may 
be like.” The argument concludes: 


“Compromise and mediation are inseparable 
from the pluralistic philosophy. Only monistic 
dogmatism can say of any of its hypotheses, ‘It 
is either that or nothing; take it or leave it just 
as it stands.’ The type of monism prevalent at 
Oxford has kept this steep and brittle attitude, 
partly through the proverbial academic prefer- 
ence for thin and elegant logical solutions, part- 
ly from a mistaken notion that the only solidly 
grounded basis for religion was along those lines. 
If Oxford men could be ignorant of anything, 
it might almost seem that they had remained ig- 
norant of the great empirical movement towards 
a pluralistic panpsychic view of the universe, into 
which our own generation has been drawn, and 
which threatens to short-circuit their methods 
entirely and become their religious rival unless 
they are willing to make themselves its allies. 
Yet, wedded as they seem to be to the logical ma- 
chinery and technical apparatus of absolutism, I 
cannot but believe that their fidelity to the relig- 
ious ideal in general is deeper still. Especially 
do I find it hard to believe that the more clerical 
adherents of the school would hold so fast to its 
particular machinery if only they could be made 
to think that religion could be secured in some 
other way. Let empiricism once become asso- 
ciated with religion, as hitherto, through some 
strange misunderstanding, it has been associated 
with irreligion, and I believe that a new era of 
religion as well as of philosophy will be ready 
to begin.” 
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AN ETHICAL LEADER’S PLANS FOR MAKING OVER 
THE CHURCH 


mm R. STANTON COIT, an American 
by birth who for twenty years 
D has been a leader of the ethical 
culture movement in England, has 

become the champion of an idea 
that is likely to penetrate far. He feels that 
the time has come when the theory of de- 
mocracy, in its fullest implications, must be 
carried into the sphere of religion. He 
preaches “a church of the whole people, by 
the whole people, for the whole people,” and 
looks to the State for the realization of this 
ideal. To the development and expansion of 
his theme he devotes two volumes* remark- 
able for their lucid style, high poetic feeling 
and cogent reasoning. As is natural, he 
writes with an eye primarily on England and 
its Church Establishment; but the democratic 

State church of his imagination is something 

entirely different from the present Anglican 

Church. His arguments transcend national 

boundaries, and apply with equal force to 

any other country. In America they have 
already found a talented exponent in Prof. 

Charles Zueblin, of Boston, whose “plea for 

a State organization of religion” was noticed 

in these pages last June. 

The idea propounded by Dr. Coit is a 
logical outgrowth of much of the democratic 
thinking of our day, but few have had con- 
sistency enough to embrace it. Even the 
social democrats, who make a kind of god 
out of the State, have halted somehow this 
side of State religion. Dr. Coit explains 
the inconsistency by saying that social de- 
mocracy is still so permeated with its very 
opposite—philosophic Anarchy—that it is not 
yet half itself. When the thinking of social 
democrats and of other democrats is straight- 
ened out, Dr. Coit assures us, we shall come to 
see how unreasonable it is to believe in State 
control of industry, hygiene, education and a 
hundred other activities, and to balk at State 
organization of the most important thing of 
all—religious and ethical forces. 

In the presentation of his thesis, Dr. Coit 
starts with the fundamental question: What 
is the unit of religious life? Some would say: 
The individual. But Dr. Coit, as a social 
. thinker, with infinite faith in the collective 
human consciousness, will not admit that an 
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individuality can detach itself from the larger 
currents. The very rebel, he maintains, can 
only be understood in his relation to the or- 
ganization from which he rebels. Some would 
answer: The denomination or the church. 
But again Dr. Coit finds the classification too 
narrow. The sect is a segment, and excludes 
too many. “The real organic unit of re- 
ligious life, of which any man is a member,” 
Dr. Coit argues, “is always the nation to 
which he belongs. This view makes the 
church the unit of religious life; but it iden- 
tifies the church with each nation as a society 
believing in and applying certain standards of 
civilization and culture, of duty and respon- 
sibility, of right and liberty.” 

The germ of this idea may be found in 
some of the greatest minds of the past cen- 
tury. A hundred years ago, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge defended the doctrine that every 
nation—including all persons who have caught 
a vision of the ideal—is a church. Sir John 
Seeley, in his monumental work on “Natural 
Religion,” identified churches with nations 
quite irrespective of the special doctrines cur- 
rent throughout a nation. Matthew Arnold 
defined the Church of England as “a national 
society for the promotion of goodness,” and 
Dr. James Martineau wrote of the idealism 
in a nation as constituting the essential church. 
Even John Stuart Mill took much the same 
view. 

But the idea of a “national church,” in 
the sense conceived by these thinkers and 
more fully developed by Stanton Coit, should 
not be confused with that of existing State 
churches. Quite conceivably a national church 
could exist where there is no State church. 
There might be but one religious organiza- 
tion throughout a nation, and that a purely 
voluntary one. On the other hand, there may 
be a State church, highly organized, central- 
ized and powerful, and yet it may not be a 
national church. The State church may even 
be one of the chief causes preventing the 
growth of a truly national church. Such, 
indeed, Dr. Coit contends, is the present situa- 
tion in England. “The State Church,” he 
declares, “is not national. There is a national 
church (because there is a nation), but it is 
wholly rudimentary. The reason why the 
national church is in such a backward stage 
of development is chiefly because at present 
the State Church retards the process of uni- 
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fication of religious life throughout the 
nation.” This condition of affairs, he thinks, 
can be denied by no one. Those who believe 
in the existing establishment deplore that it 
has not been able to unify the nation, offend- 
ing one-third and never touching another 
third. 

The theory that a nation, in so far as it 
reverences ideals, is a church, does not in the 
least overlook the fact that there may be 
violent party strife between various religious 
groups. Nor does it even involve a disparage- 
ment or condemnation of such strife. “A 
nation,’ according to Dr. Coit’s idea, “does 
not lose its unity in religion because of theo- 
logical controversies, any more than it ceases 
to be a unit in civil life because of the antag- 
onisms of various political parties.” On the 
contrary, “the true idea of a nation as a 
church, instead of favoring the suppression 
of religious differences and their discussion 
and of the organizing of new groups to ad- 
vance new ideas, recognizes that ultimate 
harmony and real uniformity of belief and 
deep inward identity of insight and aspiration 
can never arise throughout any nation except 
as the result of the freest, boldest, and most 
organized expression and propaganda of every 
fresh sentiment.” 

Our minds have been so befogged by in- 
cessant talk of the conflict between church 
and State that it is at first difficult even to 
grasp Dr. Coit’s conception. The national 
church that he advocates is simply the ex- 
pression of the will of the people, inspired by 
the moral impulse of collective effort in the 
State. It would represent, so to speak, the 
common denominator of religious and ethical 
feeling—that faith which all hold, irrespec- 
tive of personal creeds and affiliations. The 
democratic principle would be its test and 
touch-stone. There would be no tyranny or 
monopoly. Each would be free to think or 
to worship as he or she might choose. But 
the only church supported by all would be 
the State church, and the tendency would be 
toward a greater and greater unity. 

When it comes to a formulation of the de- 
tails of this gigantic scheme, Dr. Coit says: 


“The State could so reorganize the church that 
in every geographical area the governing body 
of each local church could be elected by man- 
hood and womanhood suffrage. It could dele- 
gate to such governing bodies the power to ap- 
point and dismiss preachers and priests, exactly 
as power was given to School Boards to appoint 
and dismiss teachers. The civil government could, 
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if it wished, decentralize the national church so 
that within limits there should be local control. 
It could, if it wished, organize all the local gov- 
erning bodies of the church into some sort of a 
central council, to which, within limits, it could 
delegate authority over the national organization 
of the church. This central council could appoint 
a special committee to act as an ecclesiastical 
Cabinet, with powers analogous to those of the 
Cabinet of the House of Commons. The civic 
government could further organize all the preach- 
ers and teachers of the church into some sort of 
union of religious experts, which, within certain 
limits, should have rights and powers and author- 
ity, and could stand in definite relation with the 
administrators of the church.” 


When once the idea of the nation as the 
organic unit of religious life became preva- 
lent, sectarian aloofness would disappear. Sects 
would cease to be sects. Each one of them would 
be a recognized group among the many within 
the national church. They would meet as 
Liberals, Conservatives, Socialists and Irish 
Home-Rulers meet in the British Parliament; 
or as Republicans and Democrats meet on the 
floor of Congress. 

Not merely the administrative but the doc- 
trinal, side of the national church would be 
subject to the popular will. “I anticipate,” 
says Dr. Coit, “an epoch generations long in 
which religious controversy will dominate. 
Now will begin an era when the leaders of 
the historic organizations will themselves in- 
vite the fullest and freest expression of the 
most original opinions. Doubt will become 
an instrument of faith. Authority will be de- 
throned, and in its place the private judgment 
set. For it will be seen that the private judg- 
ment must in the end become one with uni- 
versal reason.” It is in this sense that the 
idea of a State church comes into harmony 
with the social-democratic principle. Says Dr. 
Coit: 


“Social-democracy in religion means the moral 
idealism of the nation subjected to incessant de- 
bate; it means the corrections arising from de- 
bate; it means a continual reorganization of the 
church by the authority of Parliament. It means 
in religion just what it means in industry—own- 
ership and control by the living community: the 
ownership of the powers in man and nature that 
make for righteousness. It means the ownership 
and control of the instruments of disciplining 
character, of fostering virtue, of opening the eyes 
of reason, of training the moral judgment by 
bringing the attention of every man and woman 
and every child to bear upon the great issues and 
ends of life. Social-democracy in religion means 
that the nation itself shall guide the way which 

































shall not only be salvation to the individual but 
health, long life and innocent gladness to the na- 
tion itself and to all other peoples of the world. 
Social-democracy in religion means a church of 
the whole people by the whole people for the 
whole people—women and men alike.” 


Inherent in Dr. Coit’s whole argument is 
the “idealistic humanism” which he hopes will 
dominate the national church of the future. 
His own faith has much in common with that 
of Auguste Comte, the Positivist. He re- 
nounces the “supernatural” God, and the “in- 
dividualistic occultism’” which teaches that 
“the source of spiritual vitality is some in- 
ward, mysterious, non-social center of erup- 
tive psychic powers.” For him, “the most 
sublime Reality, the supreme spiritual Power, 
is the living principle of social righteousness, 
the ideal will of a community of human be- 
ings.” He develops this idea: 


“Whoever surrenders himself to the good of 
the community and to the cause of the good in 
the world as it is, organizing, guiding and inspir- 
ing the lives of a group of brave men and women, 
knows that he is experiencing that which is the 
Absolute Reality for the rational will of every 
finite soul. As he reads the account of devout 
and religious men of every creed, however super- 
naturalistic, he sees that what they are describ- 
ing as God is the reality which he himself has 
found and by which he lives. In terms of psy- 
chology and sociology he may describe it simply 
as the spirit of humanity or the general will of 
the community; but, however tamely and pedanti- 
cally he thus designates it, he knows it and loves 
it as the Consoler, the Inspirer, the Savior.” 


In page after page of eloquent writing, Dr. 
Coit expounds and defends his belief. So 
confident is he of its final truth that he thinks 
the whole world will come round to his point 
of view, and that Bibles and creeds and all 
the manuals of prayer and service will have 
to be re-interpreted and, in some cases, re- 
written in its terms. 

A humanitarian glow and passion in Dr. 
Coit’s pages will appeal to many who do not 
accept all his views. He names as the pillars 
of his church the seers and the singers, the 
poets and the artists, of all ages. David and 
Isaiah, Dante and Shakespeare, Goethe and 
Milton, each has his place. Blake will be 
needed for a certain spiritual intuition; Wal- 
ter Pater will contribute his enthusiasm for 
pure beauty; Nietzsche will teach us the will 
to power; Felix Adler will carry on the heri- 
tage of the Hebrew prophets whose desire 
for righteousness was as a consuming fire. 
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The Bible is to be read side by side with the 
Dhammapada. The liturgies of the future will 
proudly include Shelley’s “Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty,” Browning’s “Paracelsus,” Swin- 
burne’s “Songs before Sunrise.” The congre- 
gations will chant anthems from the modern 
democratic scriptures—“Leaves of Grass” and 
“Towards Democracy.” To America Dr. Coit 
turns for much of his inspiration. Emerson 
and Walt Whitman he cites not once but many 
times, and Markham’s “Man With the Hoe” 
he wants to incorporate in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Of Chesterton and Bernard 
Shaw he writes, with real insight: 


“The two men of our time preéminently 
suited, in taste, temperament, ability and en- 
thusiasm, to become servants of the Church-that- 
is-to-be are Mr. Chesterton and Mr, Shaw. Yet 
their lives thus far have been worse than lost to 
this special work for which nature pre-ordained 
them. It is pathetic to hear Mr. Chesterton again 
and again setting up a plea for ritual and yet 
know that his power to compose native liturgies 
for England, in the place of her borrowed Jewish 
and Romish forms, lies dormant and must by 
disuse become atrophied. Like all ‘sensitives,’ 
Mr. Chesterton feels further than he can see. He 
feels rightly, intuitively, the nation’s need of rit- 
ual; but, never having been summoned to pro- 
vide a new one, he harks back to the Middle 
Ages. His book on ‘Heretics’ would justify the 
church in offering him an annuity of £1000 for 
the rest of his life and giving him a free hand 
to de his best towards providing a ritual English 
in spirit, English in form, English in origin and 
human in sympathy. His ‘Heretics’ reveals a 
delicacy of ethical discrimination, a sanity of 
judgment and a penetration into the character of 
men and of the nation, which promise the church 
a greater return for such an offer than she has 
received from any of her bishops through a 
thousand years. 

“And what shall we do with Mr. Shaw? What 
but recognize him, the humanitarian, as_sensi- 
tive as St. Francis himself to the sufferings of 
the poor and of dumb brutes, as chivalrous as any 
knight of the Round Table, as candid as truth 
itself, and yet, more than all the other saints of 
the church, possessing the supreme grace of hu- 
mor and that practical skill of stage-craft which 
is indispensable to the deviser of rituals? Why 
should this great gift of dramatic presentation 
not be utilized as the principles of moral peda- 
gogy require, for the storming of the senses of 
the people in the interests of the soul of the 
nation?” 


All this betokens a freshness of vision rare 
indeed in religious writing. The “national 
church” of Stanton Coit’s imagination may 
“never be realized, but he has made the world 
his debtor by sulmitting his ground-plans, 
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“BLASTING AT THE ROCK OF AGES” 


NDER the above sensational title, 
Mr. Harold Bolce, a writer in 
U the May Cosmopolitan, pub- 
lishes an article to show that 
the Christian code of morals is 
being undermined in the American colleges 
to-day by subversive professorial teaching. 
His method is superficial and at times actually 
misleading, but after due allowance has been 
made for all elements of sensationalism and 
exaggeration, a sub-stratum of truth remains, 
calculated to impress every candid reader. 
Mr. Bolce is not alone in feeling that a 
dynamic movement is upheaving ancient foun- 
dations. His revelations are symptomatic of 
the whole moral unrest of our times—that 
moral unrest which led Dr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie, of The Outlook, to declare lately that 
“we face the greatest demoralization of moral 
ideals and standards since the beginning of the 
Christian era.” It is a dull ear that does not 
hear the mutterings of the coming storm. 
Mr. Bolce, it seems, undertook an itinerary 
of class-rooms from Cambridge to California, 
in order to “discover,” as he says, “the scope 
and daring of college teaching in the United 
States to-day.” Some of the institutions he 
entered as a special student. In others he 
attended lectures as a visitor, or interviewed 
members of the faculty, or consulted the type- 
written or printed records of what they teach. 
What he discovered in the teachings of these 
‘universities, together with what he obtained 
additionally from presidents, deans and pro- 
fessors, constituted, he declares, “a profound 
surprise—a series, in fact, of increasing sur- 
prises—absorbing and sensational.” He heard 
all the old religious standards put through 
merciless processes of examination, as if they 
had been fossils, chemical elements, or 
chimeras. As he puts it: 


“There is scholarly repudiation of all solemn 
authority. The decalog is no more sacred than 
a syllabus, Everything is subjected to searching 
analysis. The past has lost its grip on the pro- 
fessor. The ancient prophet is less potent than 
the new political economy. Nothing is accepted 
on the ipse dixit of tradition. Olympus and 
Mount Sinai are twin peaks beautified but not 
made sacred by mythology. From the college 
standpoint there are no God-established coven- 
ants. What happens at the primaries is more to 
the point than what took place in Palestine. Time 
is a laboratory wherein reactions are eternally 
producing new phases of civilization having 


changing forms and hues.” 





The two attitudes among the professors that 
impressed Mr. Bolce most profoundly were 
those bearing on the questions of morality 
and the marriage institution. He found both 
the moral law and the family regarded as in 
a state of flux, not as finalities. Prof. Frank 
W. Blackmar, for instance, of the University 
of Kansas, teaches that “standards of right 
perpetually change in social life, these vary- 
ing standards being found not only in different 
races but in the same race from age to age;” 
and Prof. Edwin L. Earp, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, takes the view that standards of right 
and wrong are the product of experience, not 
heaven-sent laws. When Mr. Bolce asked 
Professor Earp if he believed that Moses got 
the ten commandments in the way the Scrip- 
tures tell, the professor smiled. “I do not,” 
he replied; “it is unscientific and absurd to 
imagine that God ever turned stone-mason 
and chiseled commandments on a rock.” 

Prof. William James, late of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is held responsible for much of the 
rationalistic thinking in American colleges. 
He holds that it is possible “to spoil the merit 
of a teaching by mixing with it that dogmatic 
temper which by unconditional thou-shalt- 
nots changes a growing, elastic, and continu- 
ous life into a system of relics and dry bones.” 
Indeed, his whole “pragmatic” philosophy rests 
on this assumption. Prof. William Graham 
Sumner, of Yale, holds, similarly, that moral 
standards are created by collective thinking, 
and that a thing becomes right if enough peo- 
ple believe that it is right. “The notion,” he 
says, “that there is anything fundamentally 
correct implies the existence of a standard 
outside and above usage, and no such standard 
exists.” Religion and philosophy are created 
by custom and usage, and are not, as is popu- 
larly believed, “the sources and regulators of 
conduct.” His teaching is that after a com- 
munity has established its habits “it creates 
the philosophy and religion to grace or justify 
its acts.” In this view Prof. James Quale 
Dealey, of Brown University, concurs. “Race 
morality and individual morality,” he says, 
“are both exclusively human attributes, hav- 
ing their strict analogs in the animal world.” 
It is all a matter of evolution. 

Mr. Bolce goes on to show that the institu- 
tion of the home does not command, among 
college professors, the reverence accorded to 
it in Christian circles. Professor Earp and 
Prof, Simon N, Patten, of the University of 























Pennsylvania, both treat the home, in its 
present stage, as something transient. Pro- 
fessor Patten thinks that society is reaching 
the stage when a change is inevitable from 
the present home to a more modern economic 
unit in which municipal or cooperative 
efficiency will supplant family incompetence 
and poverty. He claims that society has a 
right to insist upon some domestic innovation, 
as he believes that the present family system 
menaces the life and continuity of the race. 
There should be adequate nutrition, leisure, 
and hygiene in the home, and these the mod- 
ern industrial family cannot supply. Prof. 
Frank A. Fetter, of Cornell, indicts the home 
from a different point of view. “In barbaric 
times,” he teaches, “the stronger and swifter 
conquered and survived; and the early social 
institutions of polygamy, patriarchal concu- 
binage, war, and the capture of women fa- 
vored the survival of ability. But to-day in- 
tellectual and economic power contributes not 
to offspring but to sterilized scholarship, bar- 
ren selfishness, and social display.” 

The most radical utterances quoted, how- 
ever, are those of Prof. Charles Zueblin, late 
of the University of Chicago, and of Prof. 
Franklin Giddings, of Columbia. Both were 
evoked at the time of the Gorky scandal 
three years ago. On that occasion Professor 
Zueblin said: “There can be and are holier 
alliances without the marriage bond than 
within it;”’ and Professor Giddings wrote an 
article for ‘he Independent endorsing the 
belief of those who insist that “it is not right 
to set up a technical legal relationship, an 
economic convenience, or a circumstance of 
social conventionality as morally superior to 
the spontaneous preference of a man and 
woman who kncw, and whose friends know, 
that they love each other.” Professor Gid- 
dings wrote further: 


“The whole or a part of this doctrine has been 
held and taught by some of the best men and women 
that have yet lived. Dante foretold it in his ‘Vita 
Nuova.’ Petrarch proclaimed it in his fidelity 
to Laura. John Milton, the sanest, as he was 
the greatest, of Puritans, iterated and reiterated 
it in his famous tract on divorce, which no ec- 
clesiastic with a self-respecting regard for his 
own intellectual reputation has ever dared try to 
answer. Shelley and Goethe preached it in both 
their words and deeds. Richard Wagner stood 
-for it unflinchingly throughout life, and gave it 
expression in the imperishable music of ‘Tristan 
and Isolde.’ John Stuart Mill, a calm-minded 


philosopher, held fast to it through his rela- 
tions with Mrs, 


Taylor, when his cherished 
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friends cut him dead because of it. 


George Eliot 
proclaimed her loyalty to it by a life of very 
quiet but effective defiance of Mrs. Grundy and 


all her British matrons. And Herbert Spencer 
carefully formulated it in his autobiography.” 


Such, in effect, are the really authentic por- 
tions of Mr. Bolce’s disclosure. To deny 
their significance would be futile. They rep- 
resent a sceptical spirit undoubtedly in the 
ascendant. Some of the religious papers treat 
the article as valueless because of its inac- 
curacies; but the New York Roman Catholic 
weekly, The Freeman’s Journal, finds in it 
“plain, unvarnished truth.” John Temple 
Graves, of the New York American, declares: 
“What Mr. Bolce has here set down is as- 
tounding to the general reader, and to the 
orthodox alarming in the highest degree. No 
statement so sensational has startled the civi- 
lization of the decade.” He continues: 


“T am no mossback of religion, and I would 
not unloose the bloodhounds of orthodoxy on 
any honest thought. But I tremble before the 
flippant and irreverent spirit of the time. 

“There are institutions too great and creeds 
too holy to be approached without reverence, or 
to be condemned without far-reaching investi- 
gation. 

“For eighteen hundred years men have been 
saying the Church of Christ was waning and 
would die. 

“Tt lives on. 

“The heathen massacred its defenders and pil- 
laged its temples, but it lived on. Herod perse- 
cuted its innocents and Pilate crucified its Lord, 
but history has pilloried Herod, and the infamy 
of Pilate will be linked forever to the glory of 
the Cross. 

“Nero and Caligula drenched its flickering life 
in blood, but it lived on. 

“Tom Paine and Voltaire deluged it with in- 
fidel ink and assailed it with transcendent wit, 
but the scornful shafts fell harmless from its 
shield, and its beautiful garments washed whiter 
than snow. 

“Bloody Bill Cunningham plunged his sword 
into its Scottish body, but the blood of the mar- 
tyrs made the seed of the Church. 

“It has survived the shock of all its ancient 
foes. Be sure it will not perish before its mod- 
ern enemies.” 


All of which gives point to the statement 
recently reported in the daily papers as made 
by President King, of Oberlin University, to 
the effect that the next field for the muck- 
raker is our colleges and universities, and 
strongly intimating that the sooner he gets to 
work there the better. 
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RELIGIOUS LEADERSH!P IN THE COLLEGES 


mm HE “question of our age,” Dr. 
Henry S. Pritchett, President of 
T the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching has 

lately declared, is the problem of 
securing effective leadership in the colleges of 

the country. He compares it with that of secur- 
ing effective political leadership. “Now and 
then,” he observes, “a leader will arise outside 
of the parties, but in the long run the better- 
ment of political ideals rests on the education 
of the parties themselves, on the growing 
qualities of their leadership.” From this follows 
his belief that the religious leadership of the 
future is most likely to be drawn from the 

Christian denominations, and that “the first 
work to be done is the conversion of the 
churches themselves to a new estimation of 
the relative importance of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ, obscured now by many 
centuries of discussion and of tradition, and 
to make clear to religious organizations the 
absolute necessity of adopting in their selec- 

tion of preachers standards which look rather 
to leadership than to doctrinal or denomina- 
tional expertness.” 

But while Dr. Pritchett feels this need of 
a new sense of the simple Christian message 
and of a correct attitude toward religious 
leadership as the immediate necessity, he also 
calls attention to two other points that he 
thinks are in danger of being neglected: First, 
the difference between promotion and leader- 
ship; secondly, the opportunity and the duty 
of the religious man outside of organization. 
He writes (in The Independent) : 


“Our age and our nation are under the spell 
of the promoter. In politics, in education, in re- 
ligion, there is a constant tendency to the sub- 
stitution of promotion for leadership. There is 
a vast difference. Mark Hanna was a successful 
political promoter; Charles E. Hughes has shown 
successful political leadership. No human being 
is more quick than the college student to differ- 
entiate between the religious promoter and the 
religious leader.” 


In regard to the second point, the oppor- 
tunity and duty of the religious man outside 
the organization, Dr. Pritchett says: 


“Church membership is no test as to whether 
a man is a religious man or not; nor is it any 
criterion by which religious men may be chosen. 
The constant use of this criterion has served to 
impose upon young men both in and out of col- 


lege the idea that the obligations of the religious 
life are binding only on those who have assumed 
membership in religious organizations. No more 
unhappy impression could have been created. The 
obligations of the religious life are the same 
upon every human being. The idea that he can 
escape the working out of the great laws which 
the Maker of the Universe has set up by de- 
clining to belong to a human organization is a 
grotesque one, and yet this is an idea common 
among young men. I believe, therefore, that the 
man of sincere religious life, outside any formal 
organization, has a notable opportunity today for 
religious leadership in college, and that he es- 
capes some of the limitations which lie in the 
way of his brother who is part of a definite re- 
ligious organization. No man has the right to 
evade the duties of leadership or of service by 
reason of his belonging to, or of his not belonging 
to a religious organization. To advance such a 
claim is like insisting that a man is not an Amer- 
ican, unless he belongs to the Republican or the 
Democratic party.” 


It was partly owing to the limitations of the 
churches, Dr. Pritchett thinks, that the Young 
Men’s Christian Association was instituted; 
and along its own lines it has done much good. 
But what the youth of the land need more 
than all else, he argues, is new and vivid pre- 
sentation of the true image of Christ, and new 
emphasis on fellowship, rather than on belief. 
“Whether a man believe in the miracles of 
Jesus Christ or not is of comparatively small 
moment, if he take Christ as his exemplar in 
human service. He who seeks to enter into 
the college as a religious leader must come as 
Christ came, with love and friendship, one who 
sat down and ate and drank with those whom 
he sought to lead. Fellowship is the one path 
to college leadership of the highest type.” 

Dr. Pritchett faces the future with optimism. 
“There was never a time,” he says, “when 
college boys were more ready to respond to 
true leadership, or to think seriously over the 
great questions of our life and our destiny.” 
He concludes: 


“Outside the Greek Church at Jerusalem on an 
Easter morning stands a great company of wor- 
shippers with unlit torches, awaiting the lighting 
of that altar fire whose flames shall be communi- 
cated from one to another until the cloud of wor- 
shippers becomes a constellation. 

“Around every college altar stands a group of 
youthful spirits ready to turn into joyful worship- 
pers, if only the unlit torch in each human breast 
catch but a spark from the flame of a leadership 
brave, truthful, religious,” 




















Music and 


the Drama 








A WOMAN’S WAY—A NEW 


PLAYWRIGHT’S CHARMING 


COMEDY OF MANNERS 


HIS season has ushered in a num- 

ber of young playwrights hith- 
T erto unknown to fame. Among 

these, Mr. Frank Worthing, 

author of a delightful comedy of 
American manners, is one of the most promis- 
ing. He has handled a difficult subject tact- 
fully and at the same time furnished Miss 
Grace George with a charming vehicle for her 
winning art in the character of the heroine, 
Marion Stanton. Perhaps the theme is not 
entirely new. It is reminiscent at times of 
Barrie’s play for Maude Adams, “What Every 
Woman Knows,” and of some older plays; but 
there is a deftness and a lightness in Mr. 
Worthing’s touch that is all his own. If he 
lacks the heavy guns, dramatically speaking, 
of Eugene Walter, and if, technically, Thomas, 
Klein and Fitch are far beyond him, he may 
at least claim to have introduced into his play 
an element almost unknown to our native 
playwrights, a certain sparkle that the French 
call ésprit. Being an actor himself he ably 
assists Miss Grace George in interpreting his 
play, in the part of Howard Stanton, the 
prodigal husband. 

The first act introduces us to the library 
in Howard Stanton’s house, on upper Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Howard Stanton is dis- 
covered. His right arm is in a sling. He is 
evidently in trouble. Newspapers are con- 
stantly ringing him up, driving him into de- 
spair. It seems that he has met with an accident 
while automobiling with a lady not his wife, 
and the newspapers are already full of sensa- 
tional forecasts of divorce and scandal. His 
brother-in-law, Edward Morris, a lawyer, 
overwhelms him with reproach, but at the 
same time offers his help. Stanton asks him 
to see one of the reporters for him and issue 
some sort of a denial. Harry Lynch, smooth- 
faced, shrewd and cynical, is shown in, while 
Stanton hides in an adjoining room. 


Morris. (Assuming great geniality.) Well, 
then, Mr. Lynch, of the City News, what can I 
do for you? 

Lyncu. You know the story, Mr. Morris. Is 
it true? 

Morais, 


I know certain facts, Mr, Lynch. I 





must confess that I do not keep abreast of the 
romances in our yellow journals. When I under- 
take fiction I choose a more entertaining kind. 
Lyncu. The story is that a wrecked automo- 
bile was found in a ditch beside the road just 
outside New Haven, Connecticut. When the car 
passed through New Haven it had in it a young 
man who answers the description of Mr, Stan- 
ton and a young woman who does not answer 
the descriptions of Mrs. Stanton. They were 
found with the wrecked car unconscious and car- 
ried away by persons in another automobile. It is 
rumored that the woman is desperately injured 
and the man fatally hurt. The car belonged to 
Mr. Howard Stanton and Dr. Bull was here at 
this house last night—and a young woman who 
does answer the description of Mrs. Stanton ar- 
rived in great haste last night, 
Morris. I cannot say really, 
whether that story is true or not. 


Mr. Lynch, 


Lyncu. You don’t care to make a statement? 
Morris. Oh yes, I’ll make a statement. 
LyncH. Well? 

Morris. This car of which you speak may or 


may not be Mr. Stanton’s—I cannot say. The 
man in the car, however, was certainly not Mr. 
Stanton and the woman was most certainly not 
Mrs. Stanton. I wish to say that positively. 

Lyncu. Oh, we were quite sure it was not 
Mrs. Stanton. Wouldn’t have been much of a 
story if it had been. 

Morris. (Sharply.) 
Mr. Lynch? 

Lyncu. Where is Mr. Stanton? 

Morris. Um—he left two days ago for a trip 
to North Carolina. I have wired him and expect 
to be in communication with him shortly. When 
he returns I am sure he will instruct me to take 
decisive action with regard to these shameful and 
libelous innuendoes. 

Lyncu. And Mrs. Stanton? 

Morris. She is here and I am making this 
statement at her earnest solicitation to put an end 
to this annoyance. 

LyncH. Then there is not to be a divorce? 

Morris. (Jn amazement.) Divorce? Mr. 
Lynch, if the papers were more conversant with 
the lives of the people about whom they busy 
themselves impertinently and unnecessarily, the 
stupidity of such a question would be obvious. I 
think that is all, Mr. Lynch. 

Lyncw. (Rising.) Thank you very much for 
your statement, Mr. Morris. . But will you tell me 
who was in Mr. Stanton’s automobile? 

Morris, (Shrugging his shoulders, speaking in 


Is there anything else, 
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a voice raised so it comes to Stanton.) Some ir- 
responsible drunken chauffeur on a joy ride. I 
wuppose with his sweetheart, a manicure or a mil- 
liner probably. 

Lyncu. (Pausing on way to the door.) For- 
give one more question. The doctor’s visit? 


Morris. Certainly. He came to see Mrs. Stan- 
ton. 

Lyncu. I believe that covers everything. 

Morris. I hope so, 

Lyncu. Good day, sir. 

Morris. Good day, Mr. Lynch. (Lynch gets 


to door when Morris coughs consciously; Lynch 
turns, suppressing a smile, and looks at him ques- 
tioningly.) Mr. Edward Rowland Morris, you 
know. 

LyncH. Oh, I have it correctly. 
(Exit.) 

(As soon as he has gone, Stanton emerges has- 
tily from the adjoining room.) 

STANTON. (Angrily.) What the devil do you 
mean by calling me a drunken chauffeur? 

Morris. (Offended.) What would you have 
me tell him—the truth? I will if you wish. 

LyncH. (Reappearing at door.) I beg your 
pardon, but I forgot my gloves. (Evidently takes 
in everything, but his face is kept straight. Mor- 
ris turns toward table.) Don’t worry—I see them 
(Moves to table, picks up gloves.) Awfully awk- 
ward, but you know I frequently forget my gloves 
when I interview people. (To Morris.) The 
name is Edward Rowland Morris, isn’t it? 

Morris. (Embarrassed.) Yes. 

Lyncu. (Affably.) I wanted to give you full 
credit for your frank statement and when a name 
is not well known I am always particularly care- 
ful to get it right. Thank you. (Turns to Stan- 
ton.) Would you care to discuss motoring—in 
North Carolina, Mr. Stanton? 

Stanton. I don’t care to discuss anything. 

Lyncu. Will you say who was the lady with 
you in the car? ; 

Stanton. (Angrily.) No. 

Lyncu. Will you affirm or deny the report 
that Mrs. Stanton is about to file suit for divorce? 


Good day. 


STANTON. Such a question is too impertinent 
to answer. 

Lyncu. May I see Mrs. Stanton? 

STANTON. Certainly not. 

Morris. I gave you a statement from Mrs. 
Stanton— 

Stanton. Mrs. Stanton is not here at present. 


(At this moment Marion Stanton enters. She is 
a wholesome looking and extremely young woman 
in her early twenties. Tho her face shows char- 
acter and decision, a sense of humor rather is the 
predominating characteristic. She is more clever 
than her husband. She comes on thoughtfully, but 
her face lights at seeing Ned Morris. She comes 
to him, holding out both hands.) 

Marion. Why, Ned? When did you get back? 
You’ve been neglecting me. I haven’t seen you 
for an age. (Takes both his hands.) 

Morris. Been busy, Marion. (She looks up 
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for the first time and sees Lynch. An awkward 
pause with no introduction.) 

Lyncu. Mrs. Stanton, I am Mr. Lynch of the 
City News, 

STANTON. 
Mr. Lynch. 

Marion. (Quickly with decision.) Perhaps I 
have, Howard. What is it, Mr. Lynch? 

Lyncw. How about the divorce? 

Marion. (Laughing.) Divorce—I? Did you 
hear that, Howard? (With sudden seriousness.) 
I think the fact that I am here in Mr. Stanton’s 
house is sufficient answer to such a silly story. 
(Morris and Stanton are visibly relieved.) 

Lyncu. Have you heard the story of Mr. 
Stanton’s accident? 

Marion. Yes, indeed. How we have laughed 
over it. Haven’t we, Howard? 

Stanton. Yes, I should say we have. 

Morris. Most amusing. 

Marion. I suppose it is so unusual for a man 
to go motoring these days with his own wife that 
the papers naturally jumped to the conclusion it 
must be another woman. It’s really too amusing. 

Lyncu. Then you were the lady in the car? 

Marion. Of course I was. 

Lyncu. Then allow me to congratulate you, 
Mrs. Stanton, on your splendid recovery. The 
lady in the car broke her leg—good day. (Exit. 
The three left stare at one another.) 

Marion. (Jn queer tone.) Broke her leg! 
(She drops into a chair and buries her face on 
her arm. Morris looks at her sympathetically then 
steps out with elaborate care. Stanton comes over 

eside Marion, stands looking like a fool.) 

Stanton. Don’t take on so, Marion. Please 
don’t. (No answer, long pause, Stanton more ser- 
ious and embarrassed than ever.) She didn’t 
really break her leg. He was only bluffing. (The 
Shaking of Marion’s figure continues. She seems 
convulsed.) Come, Marion! 

Marion. (Looks up, her face convulsed with 
laughter. With affected anxiety.) Didn’t she 
really break her leg? 


Mrs. Stanton has nothing to say to 


STANTON. (Shocked.) Marion! You're laugh- 
ing? 
Marion. (Going off into fresh peal of laugh- 


ter.) Am I? I believe I am. But you see, as I 
haven’t the honor of the lady’s acquaintance, you 
can’t expect me to be so very sympathetic. 

Stanton. (Terribly shocked that she takes the 
situation in this unconventional fashion.) Marion 
I’m ashamed of— 

Marion. Most self-respecting men would be. 

STANTON. (Haughty, angry and completely 
nonplussed.) 1 don’t, I cannot explain—I— (He 
is thinking only of her attitude, but she purposely 
misunderstands.) 

Marion. (Sweetly.) Don’t apologize for her 
coming out safely, Howard. You know I 
wouldn’t have minded— (With involuntary in- 
tensity.) if she had broken her neck. 

Stanton. (Shocked and angry.) That is not a 
womanly speech, 


















Marion. Oh, yes, it is. You just don’t know. 
(Stanton turns from her angrily. When his back 
is turned, she makes an involuntary and affection- 
ate gesture toward him, while her face shows pain 
and love.) 


The newspaper notoriety brings, one after 
the other, all the members of the two families 
to the house: Mrs. Livingston, the wife’s 
mother; Bob, Marion’s brother, and Sallie, his 
newly-wed wife; Mrs. Stanton, the husband’s 
mother; Mrs. Morris, Stanton’s sister. “Fam- 
ily Conference,’ the newspapers already an- 
nounce, when the wife’s father, General Liv- 
ingston, enters, terribly wrought up, carrying 
a copy of The Journal with headlines spelling 
“Scandal” in his hands. Marion hurries to- 
ward him. 


Livincston. (Taking her in his arms.) Mar- 
ion, my little girl. (Kisses her.) 
Marion. (Taking paper from him.) Oh, 


Dad, did you bring another of those horrible 
things into this house. (Opens paper, reads head- 
line.) “Family Conference!” How Absurd! 
(Throws paper aside.) 

Livincston. Marion, I have come to take you 
home. 

Marion. (With simple dignity.) I 
home, father. 

STANTON. This is Marion’s home, General. 

Livincston. I am Marion’s father and I do 
not recognize your right, sir, to decide this matter. 

STANTON. (Going to him.) Iam Marion’s hus- 
band and, whether you recognize it or not, I have 
the right. 

Marion. (Going between them. She is smil- 
ing pleasantly, but in her voice there is a ring 
of determination.) And they both guessed wrong 
the very first time. (Becoming serious.) Father, 
Howard, you are both dear and you are both act- 
ing exactly as you should. But, dear men, that 
day when you grandly decided and women meek- 
ly submitted has gone by. Father, I owe you re- 
spect. I owe Howard allegiance—so long as he 
deserves it. And no one can decide for me any- 
thing that is going to affect my whole life. I 
will decide it myself for myself—when and how 
I please. For the present— (JVilson appears at 
door, Marion sees him, her face lights.) my de- 
cision is that we all go to lunch. Ned, will you 
take Mother? Father, take Mrs. Stanton. (All 


am _ at 


exeunt.) One moment,- Howard— (Stanton 
pauses.) 
Stanton. (After pause.) Well, what are you 


going to do? I will abide by your decision. 
Marion. Who is she? 
Stanton. I told you, Marion, she is innocent 
of anything wrong. 


Marion. I promise you not to use her name 
if I sue. 
Stanton. (Doubtfully.) Um— 


Marion. Now, who is she? 
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love of cight years has rights. It has the right to 





STANTON. (Rather ashamed.) Mrs. Blake- 
more. 
Marton. Mrs.—the rich widow from the 
South? 


STANTON. Yes. 

Marion. Do you love her? 

(Stanton does not answer. 
more insistently, Do you?) 

STANTON. (With sudden determination.) Hang 
it, Marion, you’ve been frank. I'll be as frank 
as I can be—I’m damned if I know. 

Marion. See here, Howard, you and I are 
sensible people. A man goes to the woman who 
offers the most to his nature. I am a woman. 
She is a woman. If I cannot hold you against 
all women I don’t want you. We will invite 
Mrs. Blakemore here and put it to the test. 


Marion repeats 


STANTON. (Amazed and shocked.) Marion! 
Marion. (Triumphantly.) That is my de- 
cision. . 


The second act takes place on the night of 
the party. Mrs. Blakemore realizes that the 
invitation is a challenge, and is prepared for 
the fray. The young wife, however, has laid 
her mines carefully. One of the guests is 
Oliver Whitney, who is something of a cynic 
and a rake, but is devoted to her. She asks 
him for his allegiance, which he promises 
faithfully, altho he, like many others, has not 
always, in the past, resisted the ravishments 
of the widow. The two are alone before the 
rest of the party arrive, Stanton and Mrs. 
Blakemore being out in the conservatory. 


Marion. 
night ? 

Wuitney. Well, will 1? (J tone that implies 
amusement with undercurrent of seriousness.) 
You just watch. 

Marion. I mean when my husband is looking? 
(Whitney is amused, but he is also touched.) 

Wuirtney. (After a strict pause with sincere 
feeling.) You know, some thing seems to tell me 
that I’m going to be the belle of this party. Do 
you love him, Marion? 

Marion. What is this, Oliver, a cross-exami- 
nation? 


Will you be very nice to me to- 


Wuitney. May I answer truthfully? 
Marion. Of course. 
Wuitney. It is a proposal of marriage. 


Marion. Oliver Whitney, are you serious? 

Wuirtney. Now, Marion, forget you are a 
woman and be sane. 

Marion. Had we not both better try to be 
sane? 

Wuitney. (Becoming serious.) I am _ sane. 
That is why I have spoken, because I have the 
right to speak. 

‘Marion. The right, Oliver? 

Wuitney. Yes. An uninterrupted honorable 
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come to you when you are in perplexity, in dis- 
tress, to let you know that it is at your service, 
ready, waiting, eager to be used in any way that 
you may see fit, my dear. Child, everybody 
who knows us both knows that I love you—and 
I would not have you break the littlest of our 
silly conventions for my sake. Therefore, I am 
here, ready to do the smallest service or receive 
the greatest honor. Do you love him? 


Marion. (With sincere feeling.) Yes, I love 
him, Oliver. 
Wuitney. (Looks away a moment, then turns 


to her with a smile.) Then we must show Mrs. 
Blakemore up. 

Marion. (With determination.) I mean to— 
(Falters a little.) But, Oliver, don’t laugh at me. 
(Breaks a little.) ’'m afraid— 

Wuirney. ‘ Afraid? 


Marion. Yes. She isn’t the least bit like what 
I expected. 
Wuitney. (Amused in spite of himself.) 


What did you expect? 

Marion. Oh you know the sort— (With ges- 
ture indicating marcelled hair and exaggerated 
costume and very superior air.) You can see 
them in certain restaurants and on some first 
nights, and no matter how well they are dressed, 
anything honest makes them seem cheap. 

Wuitney. (Gently amused and reproving.) 
Your modesty doesn’t do you credit. Did you 
think Howard would fall for one of the gold 
purse brigade? 

Marion. I did think she would be that kind. 
I knew he couldn’t really care for that sort. I 
did not want to be jealous, hysterical and lose 
him. I wanted to be different, I determined to 
invite her here, meaning to show him how foolish 
he was. (Bitterly.) I thought it would be ob- 
vious and it turns out the only obvious thing is 
that I was a fool. 


Wuirney. (Rises.) And now you are losing 
your nerve? 
Marion. (With sudden decision.) No! I’m 


not. She must be that way at heart—even if it 
doesn’t show on the surface. I’ll— (Stops short, 
thinking piteously.) I—I just couldn’t stand losing 
Oliver. (Brushes her hand over her eyes. She 
smiles tenderly with understanding, sympathy and 
encouragement.) I—love—him— 


Stanton returns at this moment and jeal- 
ously remonstrates with his wife. A little 
later Mrs. Livingston arrives and Marion has 
a heart-to-heart talk with her. “Mother,” she 
cries, “everything is going beautifully.” 


Mrs, LiviNGsTON. 
Marion. My plan. 


What is going? 
Didn’t you see how fur- 


ious he was? (Joyously.) He loves me! It’s a 
wonderful thing to have your husband love you. 
Mrs. Livincston. (Sniffing.) It’s a novelty, 
But this—what I saw? 
Yes, mother, 


anyhow. 


Marion, (Pause. Then with 
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ecstatic happiness.) If you just hadn’t come in, 
he’d have slapped me! 

Mrs. Livincston. Marion, are you crazy? 

Marion. Yes, mother, crazy—crazy with hap- 
piness. When was the last time father slapped 
you, mother? 

Mrs. Livincston. (Jn horror.) Marion! 

Marion. Why? Didn’t he ever slap you, 
mother—almost, even? (The two look at each 
other, then the look of horror dies out of Mrs. 
Livingston’s face. She softens, blushes, finally 
smiles with reminiscent tenderness. Marion 
shakes finger at her.) Almost, mother? 

Mrs. Livincston. (Hesitating.) He did, al- 
most, once. (Hastily.) But that was a long time ago. 

Marion. Mother! (The two throw themselves 
into each other’s arms.) 

Mrs... Livincston. (After a long embrace 
broken by little gurgling sounds of joy on both 
sides, releasing herself and wiping away a sus- 
picion of tears.) Your mother is an old fool, 
child, and don’t you dare tell your father. (Mr. 
and Mrs. Bob Livingston enter unannounced. 
Bob Livingston is a very tall, broad, perfectly 
conventional New Yorker of twenty-six. He is 
absurdly fond of his little wife and she takes the 
greatest delight in bossing him.) 

Witson. (The butler.) Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Livingston. 

Marion. Welcome to the bride and groom. 

SALLIE. (Kissing Marion.) We are old mar- 
ried people, aren’t we, Robert? 

Bos Livincston. (Agreeing eagerly.) I should 


say so. 

SALLIE. Don’t say so that way. You are 
worse than Marion. 

Bos Livineston. (Meekly.) Yes, dear. 


Marion. (To Mrs. Livingston.) That’s right, 
jump through the hoop, Bobby, 

Bossy. Forget it, Marion. 

Satuic. As I was saying, Marion, you know 
I don’t want to criticize, but, as I told ycu, if 
you only started out right! Now Bobby and I 
will never have any trouble in our family, will 
we, Bobby? (Moves over to Bobby affection- 
ately, then suddenly pauses.) Is that a thread 
or a hair on your shoulder? (Quickly grabs at 
shoulder, jealously, then relieved.) Oh, a thread. 


Bos. Yes, dear. 
Witson. Mr. and Mrs. Edward Morris. 
Marion. (Coming to mect them.) Ned, dear, 


you look handsome enough to kiss. 
Morris. (As he shakes hands.) 
heart I won’t fight, 


Cross my 


Marion. I'll send it to you by Belle. (Kisses 
Belle.) 
Mrs. Bette Morris. Don’t make Ned any 


more conceited, Marion. He firmly believes now 
all the women are running after him. I tell him 
if he can hold one he’s lucky. That’s all the Lord 
provided for one man. 

Marion. Be careful, dear. There’s a great 
tendency nowadays to help the Lord out. (Calls 
to Robert.) Bobby, 
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Bos. Yes, 

Marion. (Whispering.) | Someone here to- 
night will interest you, Bobby. Thought I would 
let you know in advance. 

Bos. Yes? 

Marion. Mrs. Blakemore. 

Bos. (Aghast.) Puss! Here? 

Marion. “Puss?” How appropriate. 

Bos. Marion! How could you let her be in- 
vited? 

Marion. Do you think she would tell Sallie 
of that romantic near drowning and your affair 
last year at Palm Beach? 

Bos. (Under his breath.) If Sallie should 
find out what will happen? 

Marion. I don’t know, Bobby. 

Morris. (Coming to them.) What’s the con- 
spiracy ? 

Marion. Oh, I was just speaking to Bobby 
of a guest I invited you to meet. She’s so at- 
tractive she’s carried off both Oliver Whitney and 
Howard. 

Morris. Well, any woman who can interest 
that old rake Whitney is worth knowing. Who 
is she? 

Marion. Mrs. Blakemore. 

Morris. Wha—wha—what? Who—not Eliz— 

Marion. (Very distinctly.) Mrs. Elizabeth 
Blakemore—Puss! 

Morris. (With startled exclamation.) Eh— 
aw! 

Marion. She is your puss, too? 

Morris. Er—aw, isn’t that the lady, Bobby, 
you introduced me to? 

Bossy. Never heard of her before in my life. 

Marion. Then you introduce him, Ned. 

(Enter General Livingston.) 

Marion. (Meeting him.) So glad you've 
come. 

Morris. (Aside, to Robert.) You liar! 

Bos. Come on, call me that in front of your 
wife, and let me explain. 

Marion. Dad! 

GENERAL. My little girl! (Kisses her fondly.) 

(Mrs. Blakemore, with Stanton on one side 
and Whitney on the other, enters gaily and loud- 
ly enough to draw attention of all.) 

Marion. Ah, here are the truants. 

Mrs. BLakemore. I hope we did not keep 
you waiting? 

Marion. Oh, no. Mrs. Stanton, may I pre- 
sent Mrs. Blakemore. Mrs. Blakemore, my 
father, General Livingston. (At name Livingston, 
Mrs. Blakemore starts slightly.) My mother, 
Mrs. Blakemore; Mrs. Edward Morris, Mrs. 
Robert Livingston—you know my brother, and— 

Mrs, BLakemore. Oh, yes, I’ve had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mr. Morris and Mr. Living- 


ston. (Morris and Bob, still linked arm in arm, 


have been standing petrified during the intro- 
ductions. Mrs. Blakemore comes to them with 
both hands outstretched.) My dear old friends. 
(Mr. Morris and Bob move forward; holds out 
a hand to each, so that she gets one left and one 
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right hand, the three making a litile ring.) Isn't 
this delightful ? 

Morris AND Bos. How do you do? Delight- 
ful! 

Wuirney. I always said, Marion, you were a 
wonder at getting up interesting and congenial 
parties. What is your little game? 

Marion. Game? I’m having the time of my 
life—playing “Puss in the corner.” 


The curtain rises again, an hour later, the 
same evening. It is after the dinner. Both 
Bob and Morris, being afraid of their wives, 
are terribly flustered by the presence of Mrs. 
Blakemore, and Marion cleverly urges them 
to tell her husband the reason why they should 
not like to meet the widow again at the house. 
Still, things are not going quite her way, and 
she makes a last desperate appeal to Whitney 
to carry out her strategic device. “Oliver,” 
she cries, “you must make him jealous. If he 
is jealous, I'll know he still cares.” She lays 
her hand on his hand affectionately as Stan- 
ton’s shadow appears at the door. 


Marion. (Passionately.) Oliver—don’t urge 
me, dear. Remember I am_ still married. 
Don’t press me too hard. (Very low.) Take my 
hand, you idiot, you’re not pressing anything yet. 
(Stanton is beginning to get wild with jealousy, 
but the presence of Mrs. Blakemore restrains 
him. Mrs. Blakemore is also decidedly curious 
and doesn’t know just what to make of it. Stan- 
ton and Mrs, Blakemore appear at conservatory 
door.) Oliver, Oliver, Oliver, here take this one. 
(Giving hand to Oliver.) Remember, I am still 
married. 

Wuirtney. Look! look! Can you doubt your 
eyes? 

STANTON. (Low.) I won't stand this 

Mrs. Biakemore. Sh! (Places hand on his 
arm to restrain him.) Look! 

Wuitney. How soon can the divorce be se- 
cured, dearest? 

Stanton. I tell you I’m going to break his 
neck. Talking that way to my wife! 

Mrs. BLAKEMorE. It’s splendid, dear. Listen! 

Stanton. Splendid nothing! (Tries to get up, 
she stops him.) 

Marion. If it had not been for that automo- 
bile accident I might have drifted on to the end 
of my days and never found out what I really 
thought. Oh, that blessed automobile accident! 
(Draws to him; low.) You are so good, Oli- 
ver. 

STANTON. (Storming down to bench.) Oh, 
this disgraceful exhibition has gone on long 
enough. (Marion and Whitney jump up, appar- 
ently much confused.) 

Wuitney. (Jn tone of man caught with the 
goods, but determined to brazen it out. Haugh- 
tily.) Stanton! 
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Marion. (Confused.) Oh! Howard, were 
you out there; I didn’t know. 

Stanton. (Bitterly.) 
the beginning of this disgraceful scene. At least, 
I hope it was since the beginning? 

Wuitney. (Confused.) Why a—a—why, we 
thought you were with Mrs. Blakemore. 

Marion. Yes. 

Stanton. (Turns on Whitney.) 
how dare you make love to my wife? 

Wuitney. (Angry.) Stanton! Your wife! 
Our wife! (They confront each other.) You 
can’t have ’em all, you know. 

Marion. At least allow Oliver the discard, 
Howard. 

Stanton. You—Marion; my wife—you can 
say that? I can’t understand it. I stood there. 
I could not credit my ears in my house—you— 
my wife! Forgetting yourself! Answering the 
love of such a man! Bringing him into this 
house! Such disgrace! Have you no shame? 
(Turns to Whitney.) And you, Whitney—you— 
my friend. How have you repaid me? (When 
his head is turned, Marion shows every sign of 
happiness, realizing his jealousy is a proof of 
his love.) My friend and my wife in my own 
house. I brought you here, I welcomed you, 
I trusted you, and this is how you have repaid 
my trust, my friendship! Have you no man- 
hood? What would you think if I— 

Marion. Did you hear that? 

Stanton. (Fiercely.) Did I hear what? 

Marion. I thought I heard some one throw 
a brick through a glass house! 


Whitney, 


This scene of marital jealousy is interrupted 
by the entrance of Bob, who confesses to Stan- 
ton the truth about Mrs. Blakemore. Before 
Stanton has time to express his resentment, 
Morris enters, somewhat embarrassed. 


Morris. Well, Howard, it’s one on me. I'll 
have to confess, confidentially, of course, be- 
cause I need your help. 

STANTON. (Suspiciously.) What is it? 

Morris. I did not think I’d ever be caught 
with the goods! And after all my lectures to 
you, too. 

Stanton. Caught with the goods? What do 
you mean? (Angrily.) Why can’t you speak out? 
You lawyers get so in the habit of beating about 
the bush. Caught with the goods! What goods? 


Morris. (Smiling in asinine fashion.) Er—ah 
—very charming goods, You'll admit that Mrs. 
Blakemore. 


Stanton. My God! 

Morris. It is bad, I’ll admit. But you can 
understand after your experience with the mys- 
terious lady in the automobile, can’t you, eh? 

Stanton. Yes, I’m beginning to understand. 

Morris. (With huge relief.) That’s the best 
for having a damned rake for a brother-in-law. 
When you get in trouble yourself you can come 
to him. 





I have been here since 


STANTON. (Losing his temper as it sweeps 
over him what a fool he has been, and, mingled 
with that feeling, the pain of his wounded self- 
love; he lets his voice raise gradually to tone of 
vibrant anger.) Yes, a damned rake for a broth- 
er-in-law! That’s what I have. 

Morris. (Making desperate bui vain gestures 
to quiet him.) Sh! Howard! Please! (The other 
two come over hurriedly.) 

Stanton. Why should I shield you? Yes, a 
damned rake. How dare you, you, the husband 
of my innocent sister! 

Morris. My God, man, you won't teil Belle. 
She’d leave me in a minute. 

Stanton, Why shouldn’t she? 

Morris. But it’s all passed. 
what’s past! 

Stanton. Lose her fortune, you mean? 

Morris. (Angrily.) Stanton! 

Bos. (Warningly.) Howard! 

Stanton. (Whirling on Bob.) You, too, Liv- 
ingston, you are no better. How dare you pro- 
test to me. (To Morris.) He just finished tell- 
ing me the same. 

Bos AND Morris. (Turning to each other, ex- 
claim simultaneously, with wounded pride and 
amazement.) You, too! (Both nod.) 

Bos. (With amazement and involuntary an- 
ger.) I introduced you. You took my place. 

Morris. (Angry in turn.) Somebody had to 
take it. 

Bos. Well, I’ll be damned. 

STANTON. (Between the two with bitter con- 
tempt.) You both ought to be. (/ndicates Mor- 
ris and Bob.) Married ten years! Married one 
month! The same! Two modern moral gen- 
tlemen. A nice state of affairs. A pretty state 
of affairs. A pleasant situation! 

Wuitney. (Whistles; puts his hand to his 
ear and stands listening intently. The three turn 
and stare at him.) 

STanTon. What’s the matter with you, Whit- 
ney? 

Wuirtney. Oh, nothing, I thought I heard 
another brick go through that glass house. You 
are right tho, Stanton, it is a pretty situation. 
Now if we only had the name of the lady in 
your automobile accident it might be perfect. 

Stanton. (Suddenly brought to earth.) Huh! 
(Stands with jaw dropped looking at Whitney. 
General Livingston re-enters.) 

GENERAL Livincston. I managed to have two 
chairs placed in the box, Whitney. Suppose we 
take Mrs. Blakemore up with us. I tell you she’s 
a charming woman—makes me feel young again. 

Stanton. (Aside.) Next! 

GENERAL Livincston. What’s that, Stanton? 
Don’t you think she’s charming? 

STANTON. (Completely unstrung, with elab- 
orate effort at self-control.) Yes, I think she’s 
charming. Everybody seems to think she’s charm- 


Lose her for 


ing. 
GENERAL LivINGSTON. (Surprised and puz- 
zled.) Of course, Why if I were young— 
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(Nods his head after the fashion of an old man 
who has had his conquests.) 

STANTON. (Losing all control.) Oh, there's 
no age limit! I suppose soon you'll be like the 
rest—calling her Puss, and begging me to help 
you out. 

GENERAL Livincston. Sir! 
What do you mean? 
STANTON. Mean? 

ing—ask them! 


How dare you! 


(Wildly.) I mean—noth- 


Stanton rushes out of the room. Before 
there is time for a general explanation, a note 
trom Mr. Lynch, the reporter, is sent in, stat- 
ing that the name of the Other Woman had 
heen discovered, and would be published within 
a half an hour unless Stanton is able to prove 
that the report is erroneous. The note is 
opened by Livingston and the angry general 
asks the reporter to be shown in. 


GENERAL Livincston. I represent Mr, Stan- 
ton, and I tell you sir, I do not propose to have 
him hounded in this damnable fashion any 
longer. I shall hold you personally responsible. 

Lyncu. General, you're the fifth man who’s 
said that to me since three o'clock. 

GENERAL LivincsTon. (Sharp.) What! 

Lyncu. And if you do physically assault me, 
General, I shall certainly land you in the night 
court, and collect space on the story—spread on 
he front page, sure—Famous old soldier fined 
ior brutally assaultirg innocent young newspa- 
per man.” (General Livingston stands complete- 
y dumbfounded, his hands twitching, quivering 
with rage.) 

GENERAL LivinGston. (Gasps almost tear- 
fully.) Have you newspaper men no sense of 
personal decency, personal dignity? 

Lyncu. Don't be too hard on us, General. 
During business hours, our associations are very 
bad. 

GENERAL Livincston. What do you mean? 

Lyncn. We have the name of the lady who was 
with Mr. Stanton in his car at the time of his 
iccident. We have learned all about the trip and 
we have the woman’s name. So I have come to 
give Mr. Stanton a 

GENERAL LIVINGSTON. 
the papers print that? 

Lyncn. Would they print it? 
significantly. ) 

GENERAL Livincston. Then I shall say noth- 
ing, but our lawyers will take action. 

Lyncu. They'd better take it quick. You'll 
have fifty reporters up here by tomorrow night. 
If Mr. Stanton refuses to say anything, we will 
simply send out the story that the woman in the 
car with him at the time of his automobile -acci- 
dent was— (Pauses, then with dramatic empha- 
sis.) Mrs, Elizabeth Blakemore. 

GENERAL LivincsTon. (Starting back in amase- 
ment.) Good gracious!! 





(Interrupting.) Would 


Well— (Smiles 








WHEN THE STORM BREAKS LOOSE 


The methods of the yellow press are amusingly dem- 
onstrated in one of the season's authentic successes, 
Mr. Frank Worthing’s maiden effort as a writer of plays. 


308 AND Morris. (Turn, face cach other, ab- 
solute amazement showing on their faces, speak 
together.) Well, what do you think of that? 
(Whitney alone is not surprised. The situation 
is held a moment, then Stanton enters. He does 
not see Lynch at first.) 

Stanton. (As he comes on.) General, I wish 
to apologize— (Stops short, secing Lynch.) 

GENERAL Livincston. (IVhirling on Stanton.) 
Apologize! Apologize! How dare you sir! (Los- 
ing his self-control.) My great grandfather killed 
his man for just such an insult— 


Marion enters to save the situation. The re- 
porter withdraws for a moment, while the 
general informs her that Mrs. Blakemore must 
leave the house at once. Marion demurs. 


Marion, Father, I told you once what con 
cerns my own life I must settle my own way. | 
don’t want to appear disrespectful, but you can 
not coerce me in my own house. (Walks past 
him to the door and opens it.) Good evening Mr. 
Lynch. 

Lyncn. (Sincere tone.) I hope you will be- 
lieve me, Mrs. Stanton, when I tell you it is not a 
pleasyre to me to have to come on this errand. 

Marion. Thank you, Mr. Lynch. 

Lyncu. I'd rather talk to Mr. Stanton. 
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Marion. Sorry, but— (//er manner is pleas- 
ant and friendly, but firm. Lynch evidently likes 
her and with a shrug he accepts situation.) 

Lyncu. Then please understand my position, 
and how I regret personally the questions that, 
as a newspaper man, I must. put. (Marion bows.) 
Bluntly, Mrs. Stanton, we have the name of that 
woman. 

Marion. Yes. 

Lyncu. And we are going to publish it un- 
less it can be proven wrong. 

-Marion. I'd expect that. Who is she? 

Lyncu. Mrs. Elizabeth Blakemore. (Lynch 
pronounces the name regretfully. Marion stares 
at him a moment in amazement, then throws 
back her head and gives way to a peal of laugh- 
ter. The men on the stage stare at Marion 
amazed.) 

Marion. ‘Oh, this is too good! Too good! 
Forgive me, Mr. Lynch. (Goes off into another 
peal of laughter, turns to the men.) Howard, 
Dad, all of you, did you hear that? What a 
splendid joke! (The men try awkwardly to back 
her up.) 

GENERAL LIVINGSTON. 

Bos. Fine, he, he! 

Morris. (At head of table.) Ho, ho. 
knew anything like it. 

Wuitney. I told Mr. Lynch he was on a cold 


Splendid! Haw! Haw! 


I never 


trail. 
Lyncn. (Grimly.) You can’t laugh me off. 
Marion. (Struggling for self-control.) Of 
course not. But you must forgive my having 


my laugh first. I'll offer more substantial proof. 
(Opens door, letting in immediately the sound of 
women’s talking and laughter which stop short 
as tho the women had looked around at the open- 
ing of the door. Calling in her most dulcet tone.) 
Elizabeth! 

heard off 


Mrs. Biakemore. (Her voice 
stage.) Yes, Marion, dear. (42 amazed gasp 
from the men. Mrs. Blakemore appears at the 
door.) 

Marion. Come in! (Mrs. Blakemore enters, 
looks about quickly, almost fearfully, Marion 


slips her arm about Mrs. Blakemore’s waist in 
reassuring fashion, laughing, but at the same 
time giving Mrs. Blakemore a warning pressure 
with her arm.) Don’t say a word, dear. The 
greatest joke, you ever heard! Come! (Mrs. 
Blakemore, following suit, slips her arm about 
Marion. They come down stage to Lynch, their 


arms about cach other’s waist most affection- 
ately. The men are staring at them dumb- 
found. Marion and Mrs. Blakemore stop oppo- 


site Lynch. Marion speaks gaily.) Mr. Lynch, 
of the City News, may I present Mrs. Elizabeth 
Blakemore? 
Lyncu. (/n amasement.) Mrs. Blakemore! 
Mrs. BLakemore, (Bowing pleasantly.) Glad 
to meet you, Mr. Lynch? 


Lyncn. (Repeating, dazed.) Mrs.  Blake- 
more! 
Marion. (Gaily.) And you see she’s not 
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lame a bit from her broken leg. 
Mrs. BLakeMorE. What’s the joke? 
Marion. (7 aunting.) You would not expect, 
Mr. Lynch, to find plaintiff and corespondent so 
friendly. 


Mrs. BLAKEMorE. (Gasping.) Plaintiff! Co- 
respondent ! 
Marion. Yes, dear. Mr. Lynch came all the 


way up from down town to tell me that | am 
going to bring a divorce suit against Howard, 
naming you as corespondent. Now wasn’t that 
sweet of him? (She keeps her warning pressure 
about Mrs. Blakemore’s waist.) 

Mrs. BLtakemore. (Taking the cue.) This is 
awful! Horrible! 

Marion. Now, dear, don’t lose your sense of 
humor. (To Lynch.) Are you satisfied, Mr. 
Lynch? 

Lyncu. Forgive me, Mrs. Stanton, but you 
are so confounded clever you might run in a 
“ringer.” (Reaches in his pocket, brings out a 
picture, holds it up and compares the picture with 
Mrs. Blakemore. Finally looks up.) Guess you 
win, Mrs, Stanton. 

Marion. Thanks. (Bows satirically.) 

Lyncu. Yes, you must be right. I don’t be- 
lieve even you could put your arm about the 
other woman. (A suppressed, gasping exclama- 
tion from the men.) 

Marion. That observation hardly requires an 
answer, Mr. Lynch. 


Lyncu. Sorry to have disturbed you. Good 
night! 
ALL, (With relief) Good night. 


The flabbergasted reporter withdraws, but 
Marion still keeps her arm about Mrs. Blake- 
more. When he re-opens the door, as if he 
had forgotten something, he finds the picture 
undisturbed. Mrs. Blakemore thanks Marion 
for her generosity, and goes out, followed by 
the others. “Good night, my friend,” the 
widow remarks, “you'll get all that is coming 


to you.” Stanton calls back Marion who 
has also deserted the room. 

STANTON. Marion! Marion! 

Marion. (Enters.) Has she gone? 

Stanton. Who? 

Marion. Puss? 

Stanton, Oh, she’s not my Puss. 

Marion. Not your Puss, Howard? Then 
who’s Puss is she? 

Stanton. God knows—maybe. Marion. I’ve 


I’ve been a fool, a weak, 
Won't you forgive me 


loved you all the time. 
dazzled fool. I love you. 
and take me back? 

Marion. Take you back? Why, I’ve never 
even given you up. Do you think I could stand 
for that cat—Puss, I mean—in this house and me 
off to Reno? 
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THE WIFE WHO DIDN’T GIVE UP 
Miss Grace George, in ““A Woman’s Way,” wins back through clever maneuvering the heart of the prodigal husband. 








666 CURRENT LITERATURE 
A NEW NAPOLEONIC DRAMA BY CATULLE MENDES 


HE “wickedest and cleverest man 

in Paris,’ the late Catulle 

T Mendés, furnished France with 

a posthumous sensation when 

Madame Réjane produced at her 

theater in the French capital his play of Na- 

poleon in Elba, entitled “L’Imperatrice.” The 

play has attracted widespread attention, and if 

we may believe M. Jean Thonvenin, writing in 

Les Annales Politiques and Litteraires, to 

whom we are chiefly indebted for informa- 

tion, Catulle Mendés, dead but a few weeks, 

has already grown considerably in literary 
stature. 

The scene of the play is laid at Elba, where 
the man who had so long swayed the rod of 
empire and dictated humiliating terms to the 
most powerful rulers was now reduced to be- 
ing the pigmy king of a pigmy realm. With 
a morbid, feverish activity he plunges into all 
kinds of work which may distract his mind: 
making roads,erecting buildings, preparing var- 
ious homes for himself, establishing a theatre, 
revising the laws, regulating the revenue, ar- 
ranging the ceremonial of his petty court. It 
was the one opera bouffe period of his career, 
and he himself must have recognized its irri- 
tating absurdity. 

He is daily expecting the arrival of the 
Empress Marie-Louise and the little King 
of Rome. She has promised to come to him, 
and he awaits her with an anxiety which has 
become his strongest passion. A ship ap- 
proaches the island, and Napoleon, looking 
through a telescope, believes that he can dis- 
tinguish on the deck Marie-Louise and the 
child. He makes instant preparations for 
theit reception, attending to the most minute 
details. No circumstance of ceremony is to be 
omitted. In this scene the author, with a 
few touches of clever realism, succeeds in 
indicating the rudeness which was too apt to 
characterize Napoleon’s intercourse with 
women. He asks one of the ladies of his 
court whether she uses brick-dust in making 
up her face, and hopes that she may be less 
miserably dressed when she pays her respects 
to the Empress. He advises another lady to 
- hide her feet, reminding her that Marie- 
Louise’s feet are like those of a little bird. 

Sir Neil Campbell, the English envoy, fear- 
ing that Napoleon may be subjected to a pub- 
lic disappointment, which would injure him in 
the eyes of the Elban people, earnestly warns 
him against placing too much confidence in the 
hope which he has so eagerly embraced. Napo- 


leon assumes that these expostulations proceed 
from a fear that the arrival of his family may 
reawaken his ambition and he replies by as- 
suring the envoy that there is nothing to be 
feared upon that score. He says to Camp- 
bell: 


“Do you not rejoice with me? I expected no 
less of you! Is it not natural and just that a 
wife should rejoin her husband, that a son should 
be restored to his father? Can it be possible that 
England, so full of happy homes, should be- 
grudge me my domestic happiness? Still, it 
seems to me that your face does not express a 
lively satisfaction. What, Colonel! Is it pos- 
sible that you fancy that the advent of an empress 
who is no longer a real empress, and of a king 
who has in truth ceased to be a king, can have 
power to arouse once more my fallen pride? Ah, 
no. You know the truth too well. You know 
how strongly I am knit to this island. I have 
taken root where I have been transplanted. My 
sole ambition is to live here in peace, like a 
quiet, charitable burgher. My officers dream of 
no other conquests save those of the daughters 
of the island. They wed them, they establish 
themselves here, like me, content with their exile. 
Besides, I am growing fat and stupid, and I am 
not well. I have my infirmities. After four 
hours in the saddle I am weary. Come, come! 
Be not alarmed. The imperial Don Quixote of 
Wagram and Austerlitz, of Leipsic and Borodino, 
is no more. He has been transformed into the 
peaceable Sancho Panza in the Isle of Barataria— 
that honest Sancho, whose only desire is to lead 
a tranquil family life!” 


After all, it is not Marie-Louise who is on 
the ship, but the Polish Countess Marie-Ange 
Walewska, who has learned that her adored 
lover is alone and wretched, and who has 
come to cheer and comfort him, bringing with 
her their child, a lovely boy. At first Napo- 
leon is inclined to repulse them; but he is 
touched by this devotion, which has lasted 
throughout so many years and which has en- 
dured the strain of such cruel hardships. He 
decides to receive them. All the old memories 
of his Russian campaign throng about him, 
and he is well pleased to live once more in the 
past. The season of tranquility, however, 


is not to be of long duration. He soon 
begins to suspect that the Countess has 
some scheme to compromise him. Perhaps 


she means to draw him into a marriage. She 
is now a widow, and the Church has never 
ratified his marriage with Marie-Louise. 
These gloomy thoughts prey upon his mind 
until, on a stormy evening, when his nerves 
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have been overwrought, he cruelly drives 
away the mother and child. Marie-Ange goes 
submissively, since it is her idol’s will. She 
embarks at once in the midst of a furious 
storm. She has scarcely gone before Napo- 
leon relents and hastens te save her from 
the peril which threatens her; but he is too 
late. Upon the beach he finds the sailors’ 
wives kneeling, praying for their husbands. 
He kneels beside them and also prays. He 
flings his sword into the sea, in the hope of 
quieting the angry waves. When at last the 
ocean is once more calm, he determines to 
confide his fortunes to it, and again sets sail 
for France. 

The success of “L’Imperatrice” appears to 
be largely due to the number of -affecting his- 
torical pictures which it presents. The acting 
of Madame Réjane as the heroine is said to 
be full of grace and sensibility, and M. de 
Max is said to personate Napoleon with much 
poetic enthusiasm. Despite all criticism, the 
glamor of Napoleon is perennial. He is the 
one incarnation of the Superman known to 
the Modern World. Say what we may, we come 
back again and again to Mrs. Browning's 
summing up, and repeat her swinging words: 

son his knee unbent, 

His head unclean, his aspiration pent 

Within a sword-sweep—pshaw! but since he 
had 

The genius to be loved, why, let him have 

The justice to be honored in his grave.’ 








oe ‘ 











HOW MODJESKA LOOKED AT THE TIME OF HER 
FIRST APPEARANCE 


It is difficult to recognize in this frail slip of a girl 
the celebrated tragedienne, Modjeska. “Our Lady,” as 
she was called by her compatriots, had already at that 
time achieved histrionic distinction in Poland. 





HOW MADAME MODJESKA’S CAREER WAS SAVED 
BY ZAGLOBA 


HEN the great Polish tragedienne, 

Madame Helene Modjeska, who 
W has so lately made her exit from 

the stage of life, first came to 

America, she had already won 
histrionic distinction in Poland and the Poles 
hailed her advent with high anticipations. 
Years ago, we of this country came to regard 
her as one of the werld’s most illustrious 
actresses and to claim her for our own. Yet 
we learn from a Polish writer that she came 
very near being lost forever to the American 
stage, and that it was only the intervention of 
one Captain Piotrowski, said to be the origi- 
nal of the most famous of Sienkiewicz’s char- 
acters, the redoubtable old pot-house broiler 
Captain Zagloba, that her career in this coun- 
try was saved. The story is told by a Polish 


American, Zbigniew Brodowski, who was at 
one time American consul at Breslau. He saw 
Modjeska’s first performance in San Fran- 
cisco four decades ago, and tells about it in 
his memoirs, written in Polish, 

The coming of Madame Modjeska (or 
Modrzejewska to use the Polish spelling) 
caused a feeling of great joy among the Poles 
of San Francisco, each of whom had the high- 
est admiration for “our lady,” as the actress 
was called by them. With her came to San 
Francisco a small Polish colony that had lived 
on an orange farm near Los Angeles, includ- 
ing Sienkiewicz, the distinguished novelist, 
who, as is well known, spent nine years of his 
life in this country; and including also 
Piotrowski. Sienkiewicz was at that time a 
man of thirty, with melancholy features, but 
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with keen eyes so lighted by intelligence that 
he attracted notice immediately. He was at 
that time writing under the pseudonym of 
“Litwos.” Madame Modjeska, so the tale 
runs in Brodowski’s memoirs, passed half a 
year in studying the English tongue in order 
that she might use it on the American stage. 
When she announced that she was ready for 
appearance, a bustling began in the Polish 
colony. The director of the Grand Opera 
House, then the most important theater in 
San Francisco, consented to a trial. 


“All of us went to this trial sure of ourselves 
and prepared to stone everyone that should doubt 
the genius of ‘our lady.’ She went upon the 
stage and commenced to speak. But a few min- 
utes had passed when the director called out: 
‘She’s no good!’ That idiot did not comprehend 
Modrzejewska’s heavenly accent, with which mil- 
lions were charmed later on, and in his narrow- 
mindedness he regarded it as hopeless! 

“At such a decision by the director, ‘our lady’ 
rushed behind the scenes in tears. ‘Gentlemen, 
to what have you exposed me!’ were the sole 
words that fell from her lips amid her sobs. We 
stood as if petrified, as if sentenced to be be- 
headed. Only Captain Piotrowski muttered under 
his nose: ‘Ah, the good-for-nothing!’ General 
Krzyzanowski was the first to recover from the 
disagreeable impression, and he exclaimed in a 
jocular tone: ‘But he’s an ass, my good woman! 
It’s not for that ninny to judge such an artist!’ 

“In spite of this, Modrzejewska was thoroly 
disheartened by this humilation, as she designated 
it. Of a new trial, preparations for which had 
already been made by Salomon, she would not 
even hear. Thus, through the ignorance of this 
hapless director, we had almost lost the glory 
with which the Polish name began to resound 
throughout the whole world immediately after 
the first appearance of Mrs. Modrzejewska. It 
would have been entirely lost had it not been 
for old Captain Piotrowski, who was full of 
artifices like a true Ulysses. ‘Well, my ladyship,’ 
said he to Modrzejewska, ‘if one such dummy 
has been able to terrify you, you surely cannot 
be a Polish woman!’ With these words, Piotrow- 
ski touched the most sensitive side of ‘our lady.’ 
To be a Pole in the full sense and beauty of that 
term had always been her ambition, and of that 
she had given proofs throughout her life by her 
illimitable love for her country, and by her truly 
royal generosity in behalf of public causes and in 
wiping away the tear of poverty. She extended 
her hand to Captain Piotrowski and said: ‘Do 
with me then what you want, my friends.’ ” 


The manager of the California Theater at 
that time was John McCullough, an old man 
of seventy years, and an actor famous in his 
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day. He consented to another trial of Mod- 
jeska, but required that she perform a part in 
the Polish tongue. Again a small handful of 
her countrymen went to the trial, this time 
with oppressed hearts. She selected the bal- 
cony scene from “Romeo and Juliet,” and as 
she came out on the stage, “every inch a 
queen,” there flowed from her lips “an inex- 
pressibly beautiful stream of words” in the 
Polish tongue. 


“To hear Polish words there, on the shores of 
the Pacific, from the American stage, made the 
moment so affecting for us, that the eyes of all 
of us pearled with tears. General Krzyzanowski 
feigned that something had fallen into his eye. 
Captain Piotrowski began to hawk so indecor- 
ously that Sienkiewicz, who sat beside him, 
whispered some remark into his ear. Suddenly 
McCullough, with his silver hair falling down 
his shoulders, ran up from behind the scenes 
and, bending his knee before Madame Helena 
with youthful suppleness, cried: ‘Madam, you 
are the greatest artist I have seen, and I foretell 
unprecedented triumphs for you on our stage!’ 
He did not allow her to leave the theater until 
she had made a provisional contract for a certain 
number of appearances.” 


Two or three weeks later came the first pub-— 


lic appearance. On the bill was Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. That evening was one of posi- 


tive triumph. On the following day the entire 7 


first page of the local dailies was filled with 
praise of her genius, “I know not how oth- 
ers felt,” says Brodowski, “but to me it seemed 
when the word ‘Modjeska’ continually re- 
sounded in my ear almost as if the talk were 
about me myself, and I undoubtedly carried 
my head a few inches higher in those days. 
With each appearance, the fame of our artist 
increased, and when she appeared in Polish 
in San Francisco, in the role of Ophelia, the 
Polish Jews arranged a royal ovation for her, 
covering the entire stage with flowers.” 

But the East with its new laurels lured 
“our lady” from her Californian friends. Her 
brilliant success never eclipsed her gratitude 
to her compatriots and to California, the scene 
of her early triumphs; and it was there that 
she died. Before her departure, she presented 
Captain Piotrowski with her carefully chosen 
library consisting of more than four hundred 
volumes, with the stipulation that after his 
death it was to pass into the possession of 
“The Society of Poles in America.” The 
doughty Captain, however, conveyed the lib- 
rary to the society at once, “that nobody 
should lie in wait for his death.” 
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THE THEATRICAL MUCK-RAKER ANSWERED 


N A severe indictment of the 

American stage of today, Mr. 

| Walter P. Eaton has painted cer- 

tain of the theatrical managers as 

devils luring our sons and daugh- 

ters to perdition with distinctly Mephisto- 
phelean leers. His article, quoted at length in 
our preceding issue, has been followed by 
something like an avalanche of similar indict- 
ments in a large number of publications. The 
American theater, however, has not remained 
without its defenders at this juncture, and 
defenders, too, whose words will carry weight 
with a large section of the American public. 
Thus Miss Jane Addams, the well-known so- 
cial reformer of Chicago, extols the Ameri- 
can dramatist for his eagerness to attack ser- 
ious problems on which the press .and the 
church are silent. “At least a dozen plays,” 
she remarks, “are now on the stage whose 
titles might easily be translated into a proper 
heading for a sociological lecture or a ser- 
mon.” “The Battle” might be called “The 
Need for Model Tenements”; Zangwill’s 
“Melting Pot” might be called “The Value of 
immigration”; “The Easiest Way,” “The En- 
irenchment of a Social Evil’; “The Strong 
People,” “A Strike and Its Unfair Suppres- 
sion”; “The Man of the Hour,” “An Effort 
to Combat Municipal Corruption”; “The Third 
Degree,” “The Sweating in 
Resulting in False Confessions”; “Salvation 
Nell” has been called rightly or wrongly “The 
Divine Comedy of the Poor’; “The Writing 
on the Wall,” Olga Nethersole’s new produc- 
tion, might be announced by “An Exposition 
of the Methods of Trinity Church in Admin- 
istering Its Property”; “Samson,” “The Re- 
sult of Frenzied Finance”; “The Flag Sta- 
tion,” “Accidents Resulting from Long Hours 
of Labor”; “The Lion and the Mouse,” “The 
Ruthless Methods of Big Business”; and The 
Dawn of a Tomorrow,” “Optimism as a Rec- 
tifier of Social Wrongs.” The sociological 
purpose is sacrificed in some of the plays here 
enumerated to the exigencies of the drama. 
Many times, Miss Addams goes on to say, “the 
perplexed hero reminds one of Emerson’s de- 
scription of Margaret Fuller—‘I don’t know 
‘vhere I am going; follow me’—but neverthe- 
less the stage is dealing with the moral themes 
in which the public is most interested.” The 
readers of CurrENT LITERATURE are not un- 
aware of the ethical note so strongly sounded 
in the American drama and so persistently 
ignored by its critics. Five of the plays 
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cited by Miss Addams have, at various times, 
appeared in these pages; two more will shortly 
be added. The theatrical managers, as a rule, 
it may safely be affirmed, prefer clean plays 
to prurient plays. Mr. Marc Klaw, one of the 
heads of the so-called Theatrical Trust, re- 
grets that we cannot have a “pure food law” 
for drama that will label every play “good” 
or “bad.” “Incidentally,” he adds (in the 
Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post): “I 
should not want to be the Dr. Wiley of this 
task. Those performances which are clearly 
catering to pernicious tastes,” he continues, 
“should be frowned upon. Speaking for the 
Syndicate, we will not book such plays in the 
theaters we own, control or represent. Plays 
and actors continue to be good or bad, as they 
have been and always will be. It is true that 
some of the members of the Syndicate are 
play-producers; but they are individually re- 
sponsible for the merits and demerits of their 
productions, just as other managers are.” Thus 
the Theatrical Trust, as a corporation, clears 
itself of Mr. Eaton’s indictment, which was 
aimed for the most part, it will be remem- 
bered, at the musical comedies of the last year 
or two, rather than at the drama proper. It 
even appears that Mr. Erlanger, head of the 
Trust, at one time gave Shakespeare's “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” at a loss of more 
than $60,000 for the idle purpose, apparently, 
of showing the public how a classic should 
be produced. It was a foregone conclusion, 
asserts The Morning Telegraph, to which we 
are indebted for this information, that the en- 
terprise would wind up with a loss. When 
Charles Frohman produced “Ulysses,” a friend 
remarked to him: “You will lose at least 
$50,000 on that play.” “No, I shall lose 
$70,000,” Mr. Frohman responded. “And why 
are you going into it?” “Just for the pleasure 
of producing a classical drama.” Mr. Lee 
Shubert, the bolting member of the Syndicate, 
devotes his energy largely to the New Thea- 
ter, an enterprise of idealistic intention; he 
also washes his hands of immoral productions. 
Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske, Mr. Henry Miller 
and Mr. David Belasco have never soiled their 
hands with theatrical smut. Mr. Belasco af- 
firms (and Mr. Eaton is careful to admit) 
that Mr. Eugene Walier’s much-discussed “The 
Easiest Way” has a function unmistakably 
moral. There still remains a residue of 
frankly obnoxious plays. They present a 
troublesome problem; and the establishment 
of .a censor has been seriously suggested in 
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this connection. This, says Miss Jeanette 
Gilder in Putnam’s Monthly, is all nonsense. 
“We do not want any such official. They have 
one in England, and what has he done for the 
stage over there? He has stopped ‘Monna 
Vanna’ and permitted ‘Zaza.’ A censorship is 
a futile officer. Public Opinion should be our 
censor, and usually is. . . . It needs only 
a little reflection on the part of the public. We 
can generally trust the American public to do 
the decent thing. We don’t even want Mr. 
Anthony Comstock to interfere,” she adds, 
“because we have no respect for Mr. Com- 
stock’s judgment.” Mr. Charles Ferguson, in 
the New York American, suggests another 
solution. Certain public-spirited citizens, it 
seems, with no sour-mindedness or Round- 
head intolerance of gay things, but rather 
with a desire to make the most of the shows, 
for the possible good that lies in them, have 
taken in hand a remarkable project for putting 
the cheap-theater business on a solid human 
basis. “It is the main purpose of the writing 
now under your eyes,’ Mr. Ferguson earn- 
estly asserts, “to call your attention to this re- 
markable project—worthy of imitation the 
world over—and, indeed, to its practically as- 
sured success.” - 





“If you walk along Fourteenth street nowa- 
days you will notice that the dime theaters ad- 
vertise on big placards that their shows are war- 
ranted to be pure goods, with the union label of 
the city censorship. 

“And what is the nature of this censorship? 
The answer is that the public oversight that actu- 
ally counts has nothing to do with formal laws 
backed by policeman’s billies. The working cen- 
sorship in this case is of a peculiar and nearly 
unprecedented kind. Jt is a free co-operative 
understanding between the show men and an as- 
sociation of painstaking citizens of good taste and 
good sense—admitted to be fairly representative 
of the community. 

“The movement for the creation of this neigh- 
borly and democratic censorship began with the 
People’s Institute, and easily got itself established 
with the help of other civic societies. 

“Tt was found that the people who managed the 
shows were devoid of hoofs and horns, and per- 
fectly amenable to human reason. 

“The system is tentative, and is no doubt sus- 
ceptible of great improvement through experience. 
But the principle of it is as sound as the gospel 
of democracy.” 


There still remains, however, the possibility 
of a disagreement between the “show men” 
and their self-instituted municipal censors. The 
merits of many plays dealing with erotic prob- 
lems are hotly debated. Thus Miss Gilder un- 


hesitatingly condemns “Zaza,” while others, 
among them Mrs. Leslie Carter, defend the 
presentation of Sardou’s Scarlet Woman and 
similar characters on the stage. In a remark- 
able paper on “Morality in Relation to the 
Drama and the Press,’ Mrs. Carter boldly 
faces the Muckraker. “As an emotional ac- 
tress,” she remarks in The Red Book, “it has 
been my purpose to select plays of strong emo- 
tional character. Necessarily most of the 
plays have dealt with women who are placed 
in moral jeopardy during the play for the pur- 
pose of dramatic effect.” Some of her hero- 
ines, Mrs. Carter admits, are women described 
as “bad.” “But,” she asserts, “the Scarlet 
Woman has been so glorified by the arts of 
the world that it is difficult to efface her sig- 
nificance either in painting, in sculpture, or 
in the drama.” 

“Of course,’ Mrs. Carter adds with de- 
lightful irony, “I realize that the dramatic 
critics approach their work with different 
standards of responsibility. The art critic 
does not assume that his duty involves the 
guardianship of the public he addresses, and 


- this, of course, allows him greater reserve in 


his opinion. Nevertheless,” the actress-mana- 
ger adds, “I should like to see the standards 
of dramatic criticism in the American press 
arrive at the same degree of reserve as the 
art critic has shown.” An audience, she claims, 
goes into a theater and takes its morals with 
it, and when it leaves the theater, it takes its 
morals away with it, and the two or three 
hours of amusement have no bearing upon the 
private characters of its component parts. 
The dramatic critic, Mrs. Carter thinks, can 
help the theater, not by questioning the mo- 
rals of a play, nor yet by ignoring them, “but 
rather by considering first of all the one great 
dramatic purpose of the drama, which is to 
visualize the conflicts of the human soul, and 
to establish the ultimate triumph of the ideals 
which it has pictured.” 


“The American press, with the facility of Fal- 
staffian philosophy, has told us repeatedly how 
very wonderful, how very great in emotional 
value, is the Scarlet Woman of the stage. Occa- 
sionally, as happened recently, with equal facility 
for self-contradiction, the American press becomes 
suddenly excited about the morals of the stage. 

“It is a big subject, isn’t it? 

“While in one column of the newspaper appears 
an interview with some celebrated ‘star’ of the 
church, in which the public is warned against the 
danger of certain plays in the theater, in another 
column, on the same page, the newspaper gives its 
readers a blood-curdling and hideous picture of 
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some actual drama in real life that would be quite 
impossible of representation on any stage because 
of its moral ugliness. I don’t mean to say that 
this may not be in accord with the province of 
the newspaper, but when it comes to dramatic 
criticism, there should be an equally broad stand- 
ard of artistic conception. 

“In the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City there were recently exhibited a num- 
ber of pictures painted by the new schoo] impres- 
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sionists of Germany. In dramatic fancifulness 
and daring, nothing like the subjects of these 
pictures have been shown on the American stage. 
The.art critics, however, did not discuss the moral 
danger of these pictures, nor was the public 
shocked by the boldness with which the artists’ 
ideas were interpreted. Good for the art critic, 
I say, who had a sufficient sense of loyalty to the 
real art motive in these pictures to ignore their 
morals.” 





CAUSES OF AMERICA’S 


ANY explanations have been of- 
fered to account for the fact 
that no American composer so 

yi ossible exception 

NSS; f) > mabe aig pihrooes oo 
dominating note of supreme mastership which 
compels universal recognition. In painting 
and sculpture, in poetry and general litera- 
ture, Americans have won an entrance into 
the inner shrine of fame; in music alone they 
are felt to have fallen below the highest 
standards. 

Reginald de Koven, the well-known com- 
poser and critic, rehearses at some length, in 
The North American Review, the familiar 
charges so often brought against our national 
temperament. We are too “commercial” and 
“nervous,” he says, and the development of 
music in this country has had to contend with 
a decided and widespread inclination among 
our solid men to consider the study of music 
as an art both trivial and unworthy. 

, The chief cause of our musical inferiority, 
however, as Mr. de Koven sees it, is our lack 
of national cohesion. Numberless currents 
have met here. In addition to the European 
immigrants, there have been the aboriginal 


Indians, and negroes, and Creoles; and each - 


nationality has had its smattering of music. 
MacDowell and Dvorak, the great Polish com- 
poser who lived for awhile in America, tried 
to utilize the negro and Indian music, as 
Grieg has used the Norwegian folk-songs. 
But their efforts were largely futile. The 
“Indian Suite” and the “New World” sym- 
phony do not appeal to Americans as repre- 
sentatively national, for the reason that they 
seem exotic and not indigenous. “Music, to 
be great and universally recognized as such,” 
Mr. de Koven declares, “must in a sense be 
national.” 

Further than this, Mr. de Koven contends, 
until the national feeling is generated by 
the slow process of national assimilation and 
progress, we can hardly hope for that distinc- 
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tive school of music which is the prime es- 
sential of our national musical development. 
He adds: 


“Whoever it was that said, ‘Let me write the 
songs of a nation, and I care not who makes its 
laws,’ enunciated a truth having to do with the 
effect of distinctively national music upon a na- 
tion or people, whose importance can hardly be 
overlooked. The popular airs of a nation might 
well be called the almost unconscious soul utter- 
ances of the people. They grow, they develop— 
how, one hardly knows; for, as some one aptly 
remarked, ‘Really popular melodies compose 
themselves.” Their very existence in many in- 
stances is due to some great national crisis, to 
some wave of national feeling or emotion. At 
times they emerge from the fiery crucible of a 
nation’s anguish; at other times the irrepressible 
outburst of a nation’s joy gives them birth. As 
an evidence of the non-productive effect, from a 
musical standpoint, of a divided national feeling, 
it may be said that the agitated passions and emo- 
tions of the Civil War brought into existence a 
number of melodies and popular songs which, 
from their melodic contents, might well rank with 
many of the most characteristic folk-songs and 
popular airs of foreign nations; and yet none of 
these songs were taken permanently to the hearts 
of the people, and almost all have disappeared 
with the memories of that great conflict. Pos- 
sibly some other great national crisis is needed 
to weld the American people into a nation upon 
which a united national feeling could be indelibly 
stamped, and thus become productive of lasting 
musical result.” 


Mr. de Koven, some may feel, is too pes- 
simistic in his reading of the facts. Judged 
from the strictly classical point of view, our 
music, it is true, makes a poor showing. But 
when it comes to popular music, music that 
penetrates the streets and the marts and 
touches the hearts of all, America is doing its 
)full share. Our national songs and our negro 
ballads; the stirring marches of Sousa; the 
tuneful ditties of Victor Herbert, may not 
be great music, but they are distinctive and 
they have gone around the world. 





AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLODE THE THEORY OF 
EVOLUTION 


F THE theory of evolution be 

put through the crucible of test 

| in accordance with the methods 
of the science of medicine, says 

Cnn) Dr. ‘Judson D. Burns, nothing 


will be left of the Darwinian idea at all. “In 
medicine,” to quote the words of the doctor, 
whose attempt to explode the theory of evo- 
lution takes the form of an ambitious vol- 
ume, “theory always goes before practice un- 
less it be a wholly empiric practice, and if the 
results we get, by following the theory on 
which the practice is based, confirm the pre- 
dictions that the theory has made, the theory 
may then be accepted as expressing a mode 
of procedure and possibly a truth.” If, on the 
other hand, the results we get are wholly at 
variance with what the theory predicted, then 
the theory is considered overthrown. 

From this empirical standpoint, taking the 
scientific medical method of proving what he 
argues, Dr. Burns pronounces the evolutionary 
doctrine untenable. Doctor Burns has de- 
voted many years to a study of the facts of 
evolution and he has written much on medi- 
cal topics for various medical publications, 
besides taking an active part in congresses of 
physicians. It is as a medical man and not 
as a biologist that he puts forth his refuta- 
tion of what he deems the fundamental scien- 
tific superstition of the age. 

Taking an inventory, he says in the work* 
referred to, of the results of one hundred mil- 
lion years, during which time evolution is said 
to have been in operation, and in that time to 
have produced the animal world as it exists 
today, as claimed by evolutionists, we find, 
no doubt, that the animal world is here. But 
how did it come into being? Did evolution 
produce it? 


“Tf it came by evolution, as enunciated by Dar- 
win, viz.: by ordinary descent, besides the well- 
marked genera which characterize the animal 
world to-day, there should be now, or there 
should have been at some time in the past, an 
‘innumerable host of intermediate, transitional 
forms of life on this earth,’ according to Dar- 


*Wuat Is Man? By Judson D. Burns, M. D. Cochrane 
Publishing Company. 


win’s own statement. Where is this host of 
intermediate, transitional forms of life? They 
are not here now and geology says there never 
were any of those forms of life on this earth. 
But, on the contrary, geology demonstrates that 
there were well-marked genera as far back as 
the Cambrian period. Now, these are wholly 
different results from those predicted by the 
theory of evolution. Considering, then, that an 
essential part of the theory has failed to mater- 
ialize, but rather contrary results have been ob- 
tained from those expected, the theory must be 
faulty, at least.” 


If the animal world had been produced by 
or in accordance with the theory of evolution, 
there could have been no genera to begin with 
and there could be no such thing now as 
genera. Instead, there would be now, as well 
as in the past, a motley mass of nondescripts, 
consisting of all manner of forms of life 
imaginable, all capable of amalgamation with- 
out reserve and procreating a progeny of still 
more motley and grotesque personality and 
appearance to infinity. It would be an entirely 
different world if it had been produced ac- 
cording to the theory of evolution as an- 
nounced by Darwin. The facts, he insists, 
are all against it. 


“If there ever was a time in the past when 
the animal kingdom consisted of such a chaotic 
mass of intermediate, transitional forms of life 
as the theory of evolution calls for, how could 
the order that now exists have been established ? 
Inasmuch as there is no other power invoked 
or mentioned, save this one of evolution, de- 
clared to have produced the convergence, it Must 
have worked both ways at once. 

“Since science has declared that ‘evolution is 
neither a controlling law nor a producing cause, 
we are compelled to find that evolution is utter- 
ly impotent, can not produce anything. Its func- 
tion is merely and solely to describe the phenom- 
enal order of things. The theory of evolution, 
then, as having produced the animal world, is 
an entire misconception, a gigantic joke, a pic- 
turesque canard. It merely represents Man try- 
ing his hand at creation and recording a dismal 
failure. 

“Allowing that there was an adequate causa- 
tion acting when the animal world was brought 
forth, but which evolutionists ignore or deny, 
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and that evolution was the modus operandi em- 
ployed in the development of the species, why 
is it not operating now? When was the law of 
selection abrogated and the evolution stopped 
and another law enacted in its place, binding the 
genera to reproduce of its kind only, at the same 
time making the genera incapable of amalgama- 
tion? But even that mild way of putting it con- 
tains an impossibility. If evolution was the 
modus operandi, it would then be a controlling 
law, which science has declared it is not. So that 
evolution and selection can have no place in the 
production of the species. Therefore, the theory 
which makes evolution by selection account for 
the production of the animal world is not to be 
accepted, but condemned, because it has failed 
at every turn to prove itself. 

“If the laws of procreation would allow of the 
amalgamation of the genera, that would be a 
step in favor of miscellaneous development, and 
it might advance or it might not, but it is not 
so, and therefore we have the genera today prac- 
tically as they came from the hands of the Crea- 
tor.” 


From these tests of the theory of evolution 
it does not emerge in good shape, reiterates 
Doctor Burns. We derive results wholly dif- 
ferent from what the theory requires. It is to 
be borne in mind, he notes, that evolution is 
in no sense a cause, nor is evolution plus se- 
lection a cause. Evolution is one of the cogs 
in the wheel of dynamics and deals only with 
the changes as they occur by recording the 
phenomenal order after the efficient cause has 
acted. Evolution never caused anything— 
much less a complex organic being. Take, for 
instance, the development of the oak from the 
acorn: 


“The oak was latently, potentially, in the acorn 
in all its varied possibilities. When the condi- 
tions were right, the oak began to develop from 
the acorn not because evolution caused the oak 
or forced it to develop, but the oak developed 
from the acorn by virtue of the vital principle 
deposited in the acorn—which vital principle was 
the endowment of the acorn by the parent tree 
from which the acorn fell. This endowment is 
the sole cause of the development of the oak, 
being stimulated by its environment. This en- 
dowment is perfect and binding. An acorn can 
not produce a beech or a maple tree, because 
the vital principle contained in the acorn is that 
of the oak; and so, if the acorn ever germinates 
and develops to maturity, an oak will result, just 
as surely as it grows. Evolution, standing by, 
merely describes the phenomenal order of the 
changes as they occur while the oak is growing 
from the acorn to the stately oak. But evolution 
is not yet done with the oak. For centuries, per- 
haps, the stately oak will weather the storms, 
withstand all the vicissitudes of nature, luxur- 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE MOST RECENT ATTACK 
ON THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION 


Dr. Judson D. Burns defies the followers of Darwin 
to prove the existence on this planet in any period of 
those transitional forms without which man could not 
have evolved but must have been created in the beginning 
as he is now. 


iate abundantly, but sooner or later decay will 
set in and continue until the once stately oak 
has crumbled to dust and is no more. This is 
the process of rolling up the product of the life 
principle while attended by the unrolling of na- 
ture. This is de-evolution or devolution. Evo- 
lution has now the work of describing the phe- 
nomenal order marking the changes that come 
by decay as it did the changes that came by 
growth and accretion. Thus evolution is not 
only a witness of advancement but just as much 
a witness of retrogression.” 


In the writings of evolutionists we see evo- 
lution used on one page as a cause and on the 
next page, perhaps, as the effect. It is neither 
the cause nor effect at any time. In the study 
of animate nature, we find four characteris- 
tics that mark the processes of changes in the 
organism, namely, generation, development, 
death and decay. It is a cycle composed of 
those four quadrants, repeating itself in every 
animate integer—animal or vegetable: 

Generation, by the fusing of the two vital 
elements, the male and the female, into a vital 
/principle, under suitable environment. 

Development, by the action of the vital 
principle on the nutrient elements of nature in 
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appropriating to its use these elements and 
with them constructing and repairing the 
tenement used for its indwelling. 

Death, by the vital principle ceasing to act 
in the tenement it has already built. 

Decay, by the dissolution of the body from 
the action of the elements, according to the 
laws of nature. 

Thus we see, says Doctor Burns, that this 
life force, vital force, life element or physical 
entity, as it is variously called, is the only 
constructive force in nature. Where did it 
come from? All other forces of nature, per 
se, are destructive forces: 


“This vital principle is similar in the animal 
and the vegetable kingdoms in that it causes life 
and development in each case. They may, as is 
claimed by some, be parts of the same ego. In 
each case it is perpetuated in the same manner, 
namely, by transmission from the parent to the 
progeny, through the endowment of the vital ele- 
ments of both the male and the female. Now, 
the parent can transmit to its progeny only that 
which it has to transmit—that which it received 
from its parents. And so on, back to the begin- 
ning. Every individuality transmits its own like- 
ness to its progeny—no other. Not physical like- 
ness necessarily but likeness in vital principle. 
Each genus has a life force peculiar to itself, and 
the life force of one genus can not produce a 
specimen of another genus. Neither will the life 
elements of one genus fuse with the life elements 
of another genus. 

“This is not speculation but it is a statement 
of the actual facts in nature that anybody can 
verify. This being an incontrovertible fact, it 
shows positively that there can be no such thing 
as transition by descent of one genus or species 
into another genus, no matter how many or how 
few intermediate forms there may be held to be. 
Hence, Darwinian evolution is an utter impossi- 
bility. 

“In proof of the proposition that each genus 
has a vital principle peculiar to itself, permit 
this illustration. 

“Here are a goose, a sheep and a cow, side by 
side and all eating grass. The nutrient elements 
in the grass eaten by the goose are assimilated 
and from them the glands in the skin of the 
goose grow feathers. The grass which the sheep 
eats is also digested and the nutrient elements 
assimilated and from those nutrient elements the 
vital principle of the sheep causes the glands in 
the skin to grow wool. The cow goes through 
the same process of eating, digesting and assimi- 
lating the nutrient elements of the grass, but the 
glands in the skin of the cow will grow neither 
feathers nor wool, but instead thereof, they must 
grow hair. Here are three distinct and different 
products made from the same nutrient elements 
simply as a result of having been run through 
three separate machines. The difference must 
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certainly be in the machinery. And so the glands 
in the skin of the cow continue to grow hair; 
the glands in the skin of the goose continue to 
grow feathers; and the sheep is covered with 
wool—just as has been the case through all the 
ages notwithstanding the fact that there have 
been numerous variations of each species under 
domestication. Such has been the case since, by 
God’s fiat, the cow, the sheep and the goose came 
into being. There may have been great improve- 
ment in each, but let them alone for a few gene- 
rations and see them revert to their original 
type. It is a well-known fact that in all domes- 
ticated species there is an inevitable tendency to 
revert to the original stock when left to them- 
selves.” 


If the theory of evolution were true, adds 
Doctor Burns, there ought not to be this ten- 
dency to reversion, but, on the contrary, when 
an advanced position has been reached, the 
type should be permanent and reproduce the 
perfect specimen. According to the evolu- 
tionist’s dictum, all organic beings tend to in- 
evitable perfection of the organism. Is it pos- 
sible, then, that what we call an improved 
variety is in reality a degeneration? 

It seems to be a law of nature that rever- 
sion should follow advancement. And this is 
in perfect consonance with all other laws, if 
the position here outlined regarding the life 
principle be correct. All variations that come 
to the individuality after its birth or during 
the developmental stage, as from environ- 
ment, which includes accidents, luxury, fam- 
ine, pestilence and the like, are not permanent 
in the variety or species and so are not trans- 
mitted to the progeny because they were not 
included in the endowment originally. The 
child was not born with them. They are addi- 
tional and not inherent properties of the vital 
principle. When the conditions are removed 
which produced the additional properties, the 
original, inherent form is resumed. This is in 
strict accord with heredity. This being so, 
what becomes of “those favored few ones that 
shoot ahead of their fellows?” Would or 
could they inaugurate a new advanced species? 
Not at all, according to Doctor Burns. 


“These four stages follow each other in varie- 
ties of species, races of men, peoples and na- 
tions. They are born, they develop, they die, 
they disintegrate—a symbolical crumbling to 
dust. Ancient Egypt and Babylon were born, 
they developed luxuriantly and reveled in ex- 
cesses, they died and crumbled to dust. . The an- 
cient Greeks had their birth, their development, 
becoming the most refined civilization then known 
among the nations of the earth. They died and 
disintegrated and now are only a memory of 
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what they were. Rome also had her birth, de- 
veloped exceedingly. She also died and disin- 
tegration removed her ruins. Many other na- 
tions, peoples and races have passed through or 
are now passing through the same four stages at- 
tendant upon all organic forms. Of all the de- 
structive forces that have had to do with the de- 
bauchery and death of men, races, peoples and 
nations, luxury stands at the head as a primary, 
causative factor. While a strenuous life is a 
blessing in disguise, luxurious revelry exhausts 
the vital forces by inducing and initiating habits 
of life which are incompatible with sturdy de- 
velopment and long perpetuity. The exhausted 
vital principle is incapable of endowing the vital 
elements sufficiently to produce a potential vital 
principle in the progeny and so they dwindle and 
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wither away, dic and are removed by disintegra- 
tion, perchance to give way to a more virile 
vital principle. Now, evolution had a band in 
all this—but how? It was the secretary who 
marked the phenomenal order of the generation, 
rise, fall and disintegration of each. But it was 
not a causative factor at any time.” 


This, however, seems exactly like the doe 
trine of evolution as presented by evolution- 
ists themselves. True, replies our authority, 
but mark the difference. In evolution as here 
outlined, an efficient cause has brought about 
the evolution. In the Darwinian theory of 
evolution, evolution itself is set up as the 
cause of the changes. 





HUMAN VISION THROUGH THE CORNEA OF A 
RABBIT’S EYE 


HE transplantation of the cornea 

of a rabbit to the human eye, 

T with retention of the transpar- 

ency, seems to be feasible if the 

‘results of an operation by Dr. 

Henry R. Lesser, as reported in The Medical 

World, be conclusive. The patient was a 

young man of twenty-four, blinded through 

measles at the age of nine. The right eye is 

entirely useless. The left eye presented a 

dense leucome or whiteness covering almost 

the entire cornea, but densest in the centre. 

There was no vision. There was, however, 
perception of light. Projection was good. 

When the patient applied for relief, Dr. 
Lesser placed him on one grain of mercury 
with chalk three times a day for two days 
prior to the operation, and bandaged the eye 
with bichloride dressing the night before. The 
rabbit used was eight months old. 

The eye having been irrigated and cocoa- 
inized, a specially devised surgical instrument 
called a trephine was adjusted and an incision 
made down to that membrane known as Des- 
cemet’s. The disk was then carefully dissected 
off. For this purpose Dr. Lesser used a 
curved iris forceps and an angular keratome 
or instrument for cutting the clear cornea cov- 
ering the front of the eye. The membrane of 
Descemet was found to be transparent. 

The trephine was then applied to the rab- 
bit’s eye and a disk removed from the cornea, 
including Descemet’s membrane. This was 
swiftly carried to the patient’s eye and inserted 
in proper position by a delicate glass rod 
passed through the tube of the trephine. 


When the graft was nicely fitted, the lids 
were closed and a pressure bandage adjusted. 
This was allowed to remain for forty-eight 
hours, when the eye was opened and the graft 
found to be solidly in place and slightly hazy. 
Doctor Lesser then inserted a glass ‘‘conform” 
between the lids and the eyeball, preventing 
undue pressure and minimizing the danger of 
disturbing the graft when separating the lids 
subsequently. 

This was removed on the sixth day. It 
was found that there were two small blood 
vessels extending over the cornea and graft. 
These subsequently disappeared of their own 
accord, and to-day, some four months after the 
operation, the graft is in perfect position. 
More wonderful than anything else is the fact 
that vision is present. The patient can count 
the fingers of both hands at twelve paces, dis- 
tinguish objects well enough to get around 
with little or no trouble, and is actually learn- 
ing to distinguish colors. 

The graft is only slightly hazy, and seems 
gradually to be clearing. Whether this will 
retain its comparative transparency or gradu- 
ally become opaque remains to be seen. Even 
if it lasts only a few months, it will, from the 
patient’s point of view, have been worth while. 
From the results of this one case, the opera- 
tion has, to say the least, our authority says, 
interesting possibilities. It may be that a 
whole class of accidents to the human eye 
will be rendered less serious if not altogether 
deprived of their former tragical conse- 
quences. It seems to be largely a matter of 
technique and promptness, 
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OF VIVISECTION OVER ANTI-VIVI- 


SECTION 


LL that has so far been accom- 

plished by the anti-vivisectionist 

A movement, according to one of 
America’s most eminent sur- 

geon’s, Dr. W. W. Keen, is the 

obstruction of progress. “Not a single human 
life has been saved by their efforts,” he writes 
in Harper’s Magazine, “not a single house- 
hold made happy. Not a single disease has 
had its ravages abated or abolished.” The 
victims of the sincere but misguided zeal of 
the foes of vivisection, insists Dr. Keen fur- 
thermore, are women, men and little children. 
“Even the lower animals may cry, Save us 
from our friends.” On the other hand, this 
eminent authority invites attention to the 


triumphs of vivisection. The friends of vivi-- 


section have done fifteen definite services to 
the human race: 


“(1) They have discovered antiseptic surgery, 
and so made possible the wonderful results of 
modern surgery. To complete his beneficent 
work, Lord Lister was compelled to go to France 
by reason of the stringency of the English anti- 
vivisection laws. 

“(2) They have made possible practically all 
modern abdominal surgery, including operations 
on the stomach, intestines, liver, gall bladder, 
pancreas, spleen, kidneys, etc. 

“(3) They have made possible all the modern 
surgery of the brain. 

“(4) They have demonstrated how lockjaw 
spreads from the wound; how sometimes it can 
be arrested and cured; and, still better, how it 
can be prevented, so that practically tetanus 
has been banished from surgical operations. 

“(5) They have reduced the death rate in com- 
pound fractures from sixty-five per cent. to less 
than one per cent. 

“(6) They have reduced the mortality of 
ovariotomy from two out of three to two or 
three out of one hundred. 

“(7) They have abolished yellow fever. 

“(8) They have made possible the cure of 
nearly all cases of hydrophobia. 

“(g) They have cut down the mortality of 
diphtheria in New York City alone from 158 
deaths per 100,000 in 1894 to 38 per 100,000 in 
1905, and practically the same story is told all 
over the world. 

“(10) By the use of the serum recently dis- 
covered by Flexner at the Rockefeller Institute 
they have changed the mortality in cerebro-spinal 
meningitis from seventy-five per cent. and even 
ninety per cent. to thirty per cent. or less. 

“(11) They have shown the cause of acute 
tetany after operation for goiter, so that it now 





can be prevented beyond all peradventure. 

“(12) They have almost completely abolished 
the dangers of maternity, reducing its death rate 
from ten or more mothers out of every hundred 
to less than one in every hundred. 

“(13) They have shown the cause and the 
method of propagation and of prevention of the 
deadly malaria which devastates whole regions 
and armies. Its extinction is only a matter of 
time. 

“(14) They have reduced the mortality of tu- 
berculosis by from thirty to fifty per cent., for 
Koch’s discovery of the tubercule bacillus is the 
foundation stone of all modern progress in the 
treatment of tuberculosis. 

“(15) They have enormously benefited animals 
by discovering the causes and the dangers of tu- 
berculosis, Texas fever, anthrax, glanders, hog 
cholera, and other infectious diseases of animals, 
thus enabling us to combat them more success- 
fully or even to prevent them.” 


In a good many operations when chloroform 


_ and even sometimes when ether is given, the 


patient suddenly passes into collapse, the heart 
ceases to beat, the respiration stops a few min- 
utes afterward and death quickly follows. 
Thus Doctor Keen. Whether the pulsation of 
the heart could be re-established was first ex- 
amined some thirty-five years ago. In animals, 
by means of rhythmical compressions of the 
heart by the hand, it was found possible to 
start the heart beating. Space forbids men- 
tion of the experiments whereby, in a con- 
siderable number of animals and through var- 
ious devices, cardiac beats were restored. The 
most extraordinary experiments, however, 
were made by Kuliabko in 1902 on hearts 
which had been removed from the body., The 
prior experiments had been made on hearts 
remaining in the body of the animal. Kuliabko 
showed that after the heart had been removed 
from an animal and kept in ice for twenty- 
four or even forty-four hours, by filling the 
heart with certain fluids pulsation was re-es- 
tablished and continued for over three hours. 
He was able also to take the hearts from rab- 
bits that had died a natural death instead of 
being killed and on even the second, third and 
fourth day after death—after filling them with 
this fluid—the isolated heart was started in its 
pulsation and continued to beat for several 
hours. He also tried the experiment in a num- 
ber of instances in which the human heart 
was removed after death and temporary pul- 
sation could be produced. 
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THE MOST EMINENT OF LIVING 


Dr. William Williams Keen, of Philadelphia, has introduced in the practice and theory of modern surgery more 
practically therapeutical ideas than those introduced by any other physician since the death of Hunter 
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“Very naturally such experiments aroused the 
hope that some similar result might be reached 
in man. It was tried in desperate cases of sud- 
den death, especially from chloroform. Ricketts 
has collected thirty-nine cases, of which twelve 
recovered! In other cases the circulation has 
been re-established for a number of hours, so 
that the surgeons were justified in expecting the 
recovery of the patients; but after a time the 
pulse and respiration failed, and recovery did not 
follow. 

“All this is so new, as can easily be seen, that 
it is impossible at present definitely to fix on the 
best method of reaching the heart, whether (as in 
cases of wounds of the heart) by making a trap- 
door over it in the wall of the chest, or by 
quickly opening the abdomen and reaching the 
heart through the diaphragm, or by other means 
which are too technical for me to describe. The 
report of the thirty-nine cases alluded to gives 
a recovery rate of thirty-one per cent. That this 
will be increased in time there is no doubt. 

“The most recent researches in the surgery of 
the heart are efforts to determine whether it is 
possible not only to expose the heart and operate 
on its exterior, but deliberately to open its cavi- 
ties and operate on the valves. The results so 
far seem to show that it is no dream of a sur- 
gical Utopia, but that before long ‘valvular dis- 
ease of the heart,’ hitherto an absolutely incur- 
able disease, may be dealt with surgically and 
with the possibility of success. Happy the sur- 
geon who, after suitable experiments upon ani- 
mals have taught him exactly how to do it, may 
be able to cure such a hopeless malady!” 


From the heart, observes Doctor Keen next, 
we “naturally pass to the arteries” which con- 
duct the blood from the heart to all parts of 
the body. Wounds of the arteries by gunshot, 
by stabs, by accidents, are not at all uncom- 
mon. Until very lately when a large artery 
or a large vein was wounded our only remedy 
was to cut down upon the blood vessel and 
tie it above and below the wound. If it were 
an artery leading to the arm and still more 
if it were one leading to the leg, as the prin- 
cipal supply of blood was cut off gangrene 
was a very common result. In cases of 
aneurysm—a disease in which the walls of the 
artery become weakened at a certain point, 
bulge and finally rupture, producing death— 
until recently, as in the case of a wound, our 
only resource was to cut down upon the ar- 
tery and tie it. Here again the chief danger 
was gangrene. In the treatment of aneurysm, 
Matas of New Orleans has made the greatest 
improvement from the days of John Hunter, 
over a century ago. Instead of tying the ar- 
tery above the aneurysm and arresting the cur- 
rent of blood in the artery, he opens the sac 
(that is, the dilated portion of the artery or 
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aneurysm) and sews the wall of the sac to- 
gether on the inside, leaving, however, a small 
tunnel through which the circulation is con- 
tinued. Up to last June eighty-five operations 
of this kind have been done, with seventy-eight 
recoveries. This method of operation obviates 
almost entirely the danger of gangrene. Thus 
far, apparently, European surgeons have neg- 
lected it, only two operations having been done 
in Italy and four in Spain, while seventy-nine 
operations have been done in America. But it 
is cases of wounds of arteries and veins that 
perhaps the most remarkable progress has been 
made. 


“In 1894 Dr. Robert Abbe, of New York, made 
a number of remarkable experiments upon ani- 
mals, among them two which are especially note- 
worthy. Opening the abdomen of a cat, he cut 
across the aorta (the great blood vessel passing 
directly from the heart to the lower limbs) and 
inserted a thin sterile glass tube, tying the aorta 
over flanges made at the two ends. After four 
months the cat was shown at the New York 
Academy of Medicine, ‘fat and strong, with the 
glass tube still in his aorta.’ Again, he almost 
amputated a dog’s foreleg, leaving the limb at- 


. tached to the body by nothing but the artery 


and vein. He then wired the two ends of the 
bone together, sewed muscle to muscle, nerve to 
nerve, etc., and after dressing the limb, encased 
it in plaster. After four months this almost am- 
putated limb was perfectly united, and Dr. Abbe 
drew the inference that a completely amputated 
limb might be successfully grafted.” 


This inference, based upon the triumphs of 
vivisection, has proved a sound one. In the 
case of a man who had a stiff knee joint bent 
at an angle and immovably fixed by firm bony 
union, Dr. Lexer of Konigsberg removed the 
bones forming the knee joint and took from 
an amputated leg a corresponding healthy knee 
joint and put it in place of the bone that he 
had removed from the stiff knee. The trans- 
planted bones both above and below united 
firmly with the bones of the patient and the 
strange knee joint from the amputated leg 
served a perfectly normal function. In ar- 
other case, the Doctor removed the upper 
end of the shin bone, taking away, therefore, 
the lower half of the knee joint (a much more 
difficult and dangerous operation, as it opened 
the knee joint) and replaced this with a simi- 
lar portion of bone from an amputated leg 
with entire success. The latest achieve- 
ments of this type of surgery are even 
more wonderful. Most ‘readers are fa- 
miliar with the fact that when a patient, 
through disease or accident, has lost his 
nose a new one can be made for him. 
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VOLCANIC ERUPTION AS THE SOURCE OF LIFE ON 
THE EARTH 


BLY as that renowned Swedish 
physicist, Arrhenius, has argued 
A that the initial germ of life may 
have been borne through space 
to our planet, his hypothesis has 
not yet been found workable by scientists 
generally. The very latest theory of the 
origin of life on the globe defines it in terms 
of a purely chemical phenomenon, a combi- 
nation of the indispensable elements; and this 
combination can have been brought about 
only by volcanic eruption. The noted physicist 
and student of evolution, Professor Carl 
Snyder, advances the theory in Science Prog- 
ress. The experimenter in a chemical labor- 
atory, he says, in effect, may be repeating, 
altho unconsciously, those combinations of 
elements, of acids, of temperatures, which, on 
an infinitely more tremendous scale, precipi- 
tated the first volcanic eruptions on our planet 
from which life resulted. There are many 
facts which conflict with the idea, concedes 
Professor Snyder, but these facts, so far from 
being insuperable, will be found upon closer 
scrutiny to offer no obstacle at all. There are 
other facts yet to be established, but the 
trend of physics and chemistry is favorable so 
far to the hypothesis. 

Within three or four years, says Professor 
Snyder, further, our ideas of volcanic 
chemism have been very radically enlarged. 
For very obvious reasons our knowledge is 
yet tentative. But it seems now clear that 
the part played by volcanic action in earthly 
affairs is vastly more vital and dominating 
than has previously been supposed. It is not 
only the chief source of carbon dioxide, and 
therefore possibly the regulator of terrestrial 
temperature, but likewise the chief producer 
of ammonia or nitrogen compounds, which is 
a second condition of the continuance of ter- 
restrial life, is the chief source of the chlori- 
nation of the sca and also probably the chief 
source of phosphoric acid. 


“It was long assumed, from the enormous 
cloud-formation and the heavy downpour of rain 
that usually follows, that the chief eruptive con- 
stituent was steam. This, however, has lately 
been called into question by Brun, who has shown 
that in some eruptions of water vapor may be 
completely absent. It is, however, well estab- 
lished that in an eruption there are often quam 
tities of hydrogen. This, with the other eruptive 
gases, carbon dioxide, ammonia, hydrochlorides, 


etc., would be driven into the air with explosive 
force, together with the usual scoriz and volcanic 
dust. On this dust the water vapor of the at- 
mosphere condenses, while the hydrogen burns, 
uniting with the atmospheric oxygen to form 
more water, so that, whether steam is part of 
the eruption or not, heavy rainfall is a familiar 
if not invariable characteristic. 

“We should have, then, in the upper levels of 
an eruption, a concentrated mixture of carbon 
dioxide, water vapor, deoxidized air, free hydro- 
gen, and various hydrogen, chlorine and sulphur 
compounds, with, in all probability, large quanti- 
ties of ammonia. This latter, uniting with the 
hydrochloric acid, gives rise to sal-ammoniac, 
which is a familiar volcanic product. 

“Yet another characteristic of an eruption is 
an incessant play of lightning. This may be due 
to the condensation of the atmospheric water: va- 
por, as in the ordinary formation of thunder- 
clouds, or to gaseous friction from the explosive 
force with which the gases are driven into the 
air, as in an Armstrong hydro-electric engine. 
In any event the electrical potential is there, and 
in the presence of water vapor it is probable that 
it would be manifested in the form of the silent 
discharge, as well as in the more violent bolts 
of lightning. 

“In an eruption, therefore, conditions appar- 
ently exist practically identical with those under 
which Berthelot, Loeb and others have realized 
their syntheses. The volcanic formation of 
formaldehyde and its congeners seems readily 
conceivable. We know of ammonia in abundance, 
and the formation of prussic acid, especially in a 
primeval atmosphere devoid of free oxygen, 
seems more than probable. One or the other of 
these substances, or both, are present to unite 
with the nascent carbohydrates, under the action 
of the silent discharge.” 


Whether the formation of amino acids—one 
condition precedent to the evolution of life— 
in volcanic eruptions may ever be experi- 
mentally established seems for the time being 
doubtful. Nevertheless, the waters of the 
Mediterranean at some miles from the shore 
contain organic substances, including amino 
acids, in small tho measurable quantity, a 
fact which has led to the conception of the 
sea aS an immense (tho very dilute) organic 
solution. These organic substances are per- 
haps due to the functional activities of the 
lowest marine organisms, the algae and their 
like. Still it may be noted that the organic 
products of vital activity are in general poison- 
ous (ptomaines and the like) and that in at 
least one instance, the bed of the Black Sea, 
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decomposition products have in the absence 
of destructive bacterial activity made this 
“the world’s most perfect desert.” On the 
other hand, we know of organic products of 
inorganic origin—as some petroleums and 
probably asphalt. In the light of our new 
knowledge of volcanic chemism, there seems 
no great reason to deny the possibility of 
inorganic carbohydrates and even _ nitro- 
genous compounds as amino acids and the 
like. If, for example, it could be shown that 
the sea waters in the vicinity of volcanoes 
contain a much higher percentage of organic 
substances than the sea generally, this view 
would receive considerable support. 

Again it is known that the Mediterranean, 
especially in the vicinity of Naples, is rich 
in marine forms, which fact led to the estab- 
lishment there of the first marine biological 
laboratory. It is now known that the quan- 
tity of life in the sea is dependent on tem- 
perature and varies inversely with the tem- 
perature, contrary to popular ideas. If it 
could be shown that waters in the neighbor- 
hood of active volcanoes are much richer in 
animal life than other sea waters at the same 
temperature, or if it could be shown that 
waters in volcanic areas show a marked in- 
crease in the quantity of animal life in the 
years following a volcanic eruption, we should 
have here further collateral evidence. Nearly 
conclusive evidence would be gained if, fol- 
lowing an eruption, these organic compounds 
were found in isolated pools formed in the 
downpour following the eruption, and free 
from any great quantity of synthetic bacteria. 


“If, however, we conceive, with Spencer, that 
the organic chemist in his syntheses is merely re- 
peating, unconsciously, the processes by which 
these same substances have been built up in na- 
ture, and if, further, we are able to effect these 
syntheses in the laboratory under conditions 
which closely reproduce volcanic chemism, so far 
as our knowledge extends, we establish at least 
a working probability that such was the origin 
of these substances in nature. If now the present 
state of our geological knowledge warrants us in 
the conclusion that these conditions are impossi- 
ble of realization anywhere else, and that this 
was true throughout all geological time, this hy- 
pothesis gains as much strength as may be de- 
rived from the fact that any other mode of be- 
ginnings is inconceivable. 

“All geological evidence leads us to believe that 
volcanic activity has been prevalent back to the 
earliest times (Geikie). We have evidence, 
moreover, that volcanic activity was at some per- 
iods far more general and violent than at the 
present time, as in the vast lava flows of the 


Snake River and the Columbia in North America, 
and more notably still in the Deccan, in India, 
where an area of over 200,000 square miles has 
been covered to a thickness sometimes exceed- 
ing 6,000 feet.” 


Possibly we have in the recent eruptions in 
the Bogaslov Islands a dim suggestion of 
primeval conditions. The anciently volcanic 
area in Yellowstone Park known as Hell’s 
half acre, with its boiling springs, its geysers, 
its gas vents and the varied mineralization of 
its waters, may offer us a faint picture of an 
ancient day when a similar area, perhaps of 
much greater extent, was thrust up out of the 
Archean ocean. 


“We may readily conceive the formation of 
pools or even large lakes by such an upheaval. 
The temperature of these pools and lakes, in con- 
tact with the hot volcanic masses which formed 
them, might be high (cf. Observations made by 
revenue cutter McCulloch, 1907-8), so that by 
rapid evaporation the saline concentration might 
be raised far above that of the surrounding wa- 
ters. Through the action of superheated steam 
on the rocks, this concentration, especially in me- 
tallic salts like those of magnesium, iron, etc., 
might be still further increased, and especially 
might we suppose, under action of carbon dioxide 
on phosphatic rocks like apatite, a considerable 
concentration of phosphoric acid. 

“Conceive now that these lakes or pools lay 
in the vicinity of volcanoes in prolonged activ- 
ity, such as, for example, our present-day Strom- 
boli. Even were the formation of organic sub 
stances and amino acids through the activity of 
the volcanoes extremely slight, this might, 
through continuous precipitation into these lakes, 
likewise acquire a considerable concentration, 
even to the point of forming a coagulum. This 
would cool in time, and might then, under ordi- 
nary atmospheric precipitation, acquire any de- 
sired degree of dilution. It might readily un- 
dergo a whole series of alternating coagulations 
and re-solutions, so that it might repeat on a 
large scale very much the same series of reactions 
as are now employed for the analysis and syn- 
thesis of these substances in the laboratory.” 


Following this conception of primeval con- 
ditions, we have then merely to suppose that 
the colloid particles, amino acids and their 
like, precipitated into a concentrated solu- 
tion containing metal salts like magnesium, 
formed with the latter precisely such metallo- 
organic compounds as our organic ferments 
have been shown to be. Under the influence 
of the sun, or at a sufficient temperature and 
in a sufficient concentration, these primitive 
ferments would then begin what we may per- 
haps regard as the initial work of life. 
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THE WORLD’S LATEST OUTBREAK OF CHOLERA 


HAT epidemic of cholera which, 
during the last few months 
T has caused such grave anxiety 

in Europe originated in a man- 

ner which the London Lancet 
styles “most mysterious.” In past epidemics 
the source of the disease has more often than 
not been traced to Moslem pilgrims returning 
from their holy city. In the present instance 
there is nothing to prove or even to justify a 
suspicion that the disease was brought to the 
confines of civilization by this means. No 
case of cholera was seen among the pilgrims 
during their recent gathering in the conse- 
crated regions of Asia. Some vibrios resemb- 
ling in a few respects those of cholera were 
isolated from the dejecta of a few pilgrims as 
in past years, but even if it be assumed that 
these were true vibrios of cholera in a latent 
or modified form, nothing has as yet been 
adduced to connect them in any way with 
the first cases of the disease in Russia. 

In view of the possible spread of cholera 
elsewhere, an absolute preventive of infection 
vouched for by Dr. J. Cavendish Molson, who 
has studied the disease at close range, has 
begun to attract attention in the medical press. 
Take a piece of pure copper, about the size 
of a silver half dollar and about one-sixteenth 
of an inch in thickness. Perforate it near 
the edge so that the disk may be suspended 
by means of a silk thread or cord from the 
neck, and let it lie in immediate contact with 
the abdomen, abovtt two inches above the 
navel. The attrition of the disk between the 
skin and the garments will insure the ab- 
sorption by the skin of sufficient copper to 
render the wearer immune from attack. Dur- 
ing an epidemic the disk may be worn contin- 
ually. This piece of copper is not a charm or 
a fetish, but a scientific prophylactic and is 
recommended on the ground that cholera is 
absolutely unknown among the workers in 
copper mines. The illustrious Hahnemann 
says that metallic copper, together with good 
and moderate diet and proper attention to 
cleanliness, is the most certain preventive and 
protective remedy. It has been found that in 
all epidemics those who wear a plate of cop- 
per are exempt from infection. Such, at any 
rate, is the assertion of the scientist already 
- named. In 1894 he visited St. Petersburg dur- 
ing an epidemic of cholera and wore his cop- 
per disk. He did not contract the disease. 
The eminent Baron Fredericks used the same 
means with like immunity in more than one 





severe epidemic. “Even if these and similar 
individual experiences be disregarded as mere- 
ly coincidence, the hard and indisputable fact 
of the copper workers’ exemption from this 
scourge remains.” 

The fact that mankind is reduced to de- 
pendence upon such unfathomable means of 
evading the scourge emphasizes to the London 
Lancet the mysterious elusiveness investing 
this scourge. It is true that the direct cause 
of the disease itself—‘“which has cost human- 
ity more lives than all the wars in the world” 
—is now generally admitted to be the spiril- 
lum cholerae or comma bacillus discovered by 
Koch. This organism is constantly found in 
the discharges from the bowels of those suf- 
fering from the disease, and tho animals are 
not subject to the scourge, and it is therefore 
difficult to show that the organisms, if swal- 
lowed, are capable of producing cholera, nev- 
ertheless several instances “have occurred of 
persons working with cultures of the bacteria 
and accidentally poisoned by them who have 
developed an attack of cholera. These acci- 
dents have proved that the organism, or some 
poison produced by it, is the direct cause of 
cholera. Says The Lancet: 


“But even when this is proved, it is insufficient 
to explain the intense tendency of cholera to 
spread widely at some times more than at others. 
It is stated that a high temperature favors the 
development of the bacillus, and consequently the 
spread of cholera. In general this is true, but it 
is by no means invariably the case, as some of the 
severest epidemics rage with greatest fury in win- 
ter. With regard to locality, it appears that the 
disease has generally been found to prevail more 
extensively and with greater virulence in low 
lying districts than in more elevated situations. 
In connection with this the relation of the char- 
acter of the soil to the propagation of cholera 
has been studied. Scientists now ascribe a pow- 
erful influence to the ground water—shallow, por- 
ous soils affording special facilities for the recep- 
tion, increase and distribution of cholera germs.” 


It is now an accepted fact that cholera is 
carried only by human beings, clothes or ma- 
terials coming from infected regions. It is 
not air-borne, as was once believed. While a 
few puzzling cases have been cited, there is 
no evidence to show that it can appear spon- 
taneously. As a rule it follows well-defined 
routes, either from India to Egypt by sea and 
then through the Mediterranean, or overland 
through Ajfghanistan, Persia, Central Asia 
and Russia. The present epidemic is of the 
land route type. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE TIDES 


HE earth twice every day experi- 

ences general undulations corre- 
sponding to the tides of the 
ocean, announces that eminent 
XS) > O astronomer, Camille Flammarion, 
in a communication published by the Revue 
Scientifique. This discovery would seem to 
be due to observations made at the Potsdam 
Observatory by the eminent astronomer, Pro- 
fessor Hecker, who, by means of special in- 
struments, has ascertained that our seemingly 
solid earth is subject to daily oscillations 
analogous to the tides. These oscillations 
cause the crust of the earth to rise and fall 
twice in every twenty-four hours to the ex- 
tent of some eight inches. These movements 
are not noticeable any more than is the action 
of the tides to anyone aboard an ocean liner 
at sea. Earthquakes from time to time attract 
attention to the instability of the crust of our 
planet, but the idea that between these up- 
heavals the earth’s crust remains firm must 
be discarded, according to the account of 
Flammarion’s views we are here transcribing. 
The species of tidal oscillation described is 
continuous. 

It may be interjected here that confidently 
as Flammarion affirms his inference as fact, 
supporting it by the authority of Professor 
Hecker, it is vehemently disputed by some 
scientific organs, including writers in London 
Nature. Some ten years ago, Sir George 
Darwin and Mr. Horace Darwin together 
made an elaborate series of experiments with 
a view to computing the yield, if any, of the 
surface of the earth to tidal force. They 
concluded that almost all the movements of 
their very delicate pendulum which they could 
measure were due to extraneous causes, such 
as minute earthquakes and effects of tempera- 
ture and pressure. Many other experimenters 
have also attempted the problem and while 
they have often claimed success they have 
produced little evidence in support of their 
claims. The effect to be measured was so 
difficult to trace that the measurements would 
have had to be of incredible accuracy. The 
only physicist who has so far been in any 
way able to show valid evidence in favor of 
his having actually measured the earth’s tidal 
movements is the late Doctor von Rebeur- 
Paschwitz, who made use of a _ horizontal 
pendulum. In his case, however, he afterward 
made a searching analysis of his results and 
was subsequently rather doubtful as to whether 
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he had actually measured earth tides or not. 
The problem, our contemporary says, is alto- 
gether an extremely difficult one. Sir George 
Darwin has pointed out that the constant tidal 
heaping of the oceans against the shore must 
produce a considerable earth movement which 
might very well be mistaken for an actual 
earth tide. Consequently, Professor Hecker’s 
figures have been criticized by scientific papers, 
which urge that it will be well to receive 
Camille Flammarion’s statements with reserve. 

So much skepticism regarding a discovery 
which he insists has actually been made and 
which he deems of transcendent importance 
has stirred M. Flammarion to spirited reitera- 
tions of that he said and announced at first. 
He admits the incredibility, in appearance, of 
what is “discovered.” To quote, however, 
from what he has asserted in London: 


“Yet, if one examines the methods used to ob- 
tain these results, if one takes into consideration 
the minute care with which the observations have 
been made, it becomes impossible to doubt the 
reality of the movement just discovered. 

“As everyone is aware, the ocean tides are due 
to the attraction of the moon and the sun; their 
amplitude is known; their height in each harbor 
is calculated together with the corresponding 
hours, and it is shown that the observation always 
agrees with the calculation, 

“Now, for a long time astronomers have been 
wondering whether this double attraction of the 
sun and the moon had not an influence on the 
terrestrial globe itself, and they have also been 
trying to discover the periodical movements 
which might result from it. 

“The fact can only be discovered by devia- 
tions from the vertical. Already in 1837 Antoine 
d’Abbadie experimented for this purpose, using 
spirit levels, but failed to notice anything but 
variations due to the temperature. In 1872 Zdll- 
ner, the astronomer, constructed in Prague a 
horizontal pendulum, by means of which, he de- 
clared, one would be able to appreciate devia- 
tions from the vertical of 1-1,000 of a second of 
an arc. But the results were somewhat confused. 
In 1874 M. Bouquet de la Greye, at the time of 
the observation of the transit of Venus, used on 
Campbell Island and for the same purpose a pen- 
dulum with amplifying scales. | 

“In 1878 Lord Kelvin used a long pendulum 
and a small galvanometer mirror. This ap- 
paratus was improved the following year, at Cam- 
bridge University, by Messrs. G. and H. Darwin, 
who placed it in water in order to save it from 
the perturbing influence of the variations of tem- 
perature. The sensibility was such that at five 
yards distance an observer could produce a de- 
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viation of the image by merely throwing the 
weight of his body from one leg to the other. 
In 1883, in the cellars of the Paris Observatory, 
M. Wolf repeated the experiences of M. d’Ab- 
badie. 

“All these researches, carefully made, only suc- 
ceeded in revealing variations from the vertical 
due to the diurnal heating of the sun, the effect 
of which, by the way, is fifty times greater than 
that of the attraction of the moon. 

“When, at the last sitting of the Astronemi- 
cal Society of France, M. C. Lallemand, a mem- 
ber of the Bureau des Longitudes and director of 
the General Survey of France, evplained at my 
request and with great skill all the experiments 
made on the matter, he confessed that for the 
past twenty years everyone had despaired on dis- 
covering nothing and had abandoned the subject; 
but that one scientist, enthusiastic and inde- 
fatigable, Professor Hecker, of the Prussian 
Geodetical Institute, had energetically set to 
work, first for twenty-nine months—December 1, 
1902, to the end of April 1905—then again from 
April 1905 to July 1907, and established at eighty 
feet above the ground an apparatus of extreme 
precision made of two horizontal pendulums in 
a room where the temperature (11.7 deg. C.) 
and the moisture were strictly the same all the 
year round. 

“I should state the deviations which have to be 
measured do not as a rule exceed 1-100 of a sec- 
ond of an are. At the extremity of a pendulum 
one metre in length they produce movements 
which measure only a few hundredths of thous- 
andths of a millimetre! 

“In other words, they are imperceptible. How 
could one amplify them to make them visible? By 
the mode of suspension of the pendulum, by mir- 
rors reflecting in the distance one luminous point 
and recording photographically the image on a 
cylinder. Never was the inventiveness of scien- 
tists more subtly taxed.” 


It is thus that waves were recorded twice a 
day like those of the ocean tides. These 
waves have been examined hour by hour and 
eventually those were recognized which were 
due to solar attraction and those caused by 
lunar attraction. The curves are neat and 
precise and their amplitude is so small that 
it is indeed wonderful how they were ever 
discovered. The results of these concordant 
comparisons prove to M. Flammarion that 
the terrestrial globe possesses a certain elas- 
ticity—about the same as that of steel. Lord 
Kelvin seems to have come to the same con- 
clusion in his calculation of the precession of 
the equinoxes. 

If the globe were liquid—fluid—these tides, 
says Flammarion, would be three times 
stronger. But however small, these earth tides 
produce on the surface of the globe a real 
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undulation which Flammarion deems “as- 
tounding,” for calculations show that it reaches 
nearly eight inches. In other words, twice a 
day the ground rises to that amount. Since 
the tide is double and manifests itself at the 
same time at the antipodes, the diameter of 
the globe increases some sixteen inches under 
that influence. 


“That wave is constantly turning, and con- 
stantly alters the form of the ball on which we 
live, and which is apparently immovable. 

“How is it that we do not notice it? 

“Because this continual and slow oscillation is 
effected on the whole surface of the globe. To 
places which are close to each other nothing var- 
ies, and since our judgments can only be formed 
by comparison it becomes impossible for us to 
notice the slightest variation. 

“But the fact remains that all ground moves, 
and ceaselessly. The ground is not homogen- 
eous, and yet it is impossible to find any connec- 
tion between these earth-tides and earthquakes. 

“If we are able to observe the ocean-tide, it is 
because of the shores. At sea it is impossible 
to notice the tide, because there is no point of 
comparison. But by the seaside we see the ocean 
rise and withdraw. 

“The ocean-tide moves fifty centimetres in the 
open sea, and were our globe entirely covered 
with water and peopled with sailors the existence 
of the tides would have remained unknown. 

“Besides, do we notice the movement of the 
diurnal rotation of the earth, which makes all 
points of the equator run at a speed of almost 
500 yards per second? 

“Do we notice the annual movement of the 
earth, which carries us away into space at a 
speed of some eighteen miles per second? We 
run, we fly on a celestial automobile at a fan- 
tastic rate. Who realizes it? 

“Do we notice that our vessel travels in the 
infinite more rapidly in December and January 
and less so in June and July? 

“Fortunately, everything is built in such a way 
in pondere et mensura (in weight and measure) 
that we live quietly on a ground which seems 
fixed, solid, stable to us, and entirely worthy of 
confidence. We breath without thinking of it. 
Our heart beats, our blood travels, That heart 
has been wound up to give about 100,000 pulsa- 
tions per day, or 33% millions per year, or 1,825 
millions in fifty years. It is to beat one, two, 
or three thousand millions of times and then 
stop. Around us everything is in motion, and 
in ourselves also. 

“In men, in animals, in plants, in minerals, 
even, the atoms are constantly quivering. And 
the stars, atoms of the firmament, are carnied 
away, like our sun and like ourselves, at such 
speeds that several of them travel at the rate 
of 190 and even 250 miles per second! The law 
of work is the supreme law.” 
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N71 URING the last few weeks, Great 
Britain has lost three of her fore- 
most poets. Swinburne has died, 
John Davidson seems to have 
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committed suicide, and Arthur Sy- 
mons, it is reported, has entered an asylum with 
a hopelessly clouded mind. Swinburne’s death, 
of course, came in the natural course of events, 
but it is more difficult to reconcile ourselves to 
the untimely loss of the other two men. “Nine- 
tenths of my time,” Davidson recently wrote (in 
an epilog to “The Triumph of Mammon”), “and 
that which is more precious have been wasted in 
the endeavor to earn a livelihood. In a world of 
my own making, I should have been writing only 
what should be written.” So he thought and so 
every writer, forced by necessity to do work not 
of his own choice, is apt to think. “His blood is 
upon us,” says William Watson bitterly, “as 
surely as if we had slain him with our own 
hands.” As a matter of fact, it is very doubt- 
ful whether Davidson, had he been lifted up out 
of the daily grind in which ninety-nine out of 
one hundred of us are condemned to toil and 
suffer, would ever have done as vital work as he 
has done. The necessity of earning a living is 
not, per se, a bad thing for any of us, least of all, 
perhaps, for our poets, who are naturally prone 
to soar too far away into the clouds and to spend 
their efforts upon mere dilettantism and pre- 
ciosity. It is more probable that Davidson’s in- 
surrection against life was due to chronic illness, 
which is good neither for pocts nor for anybody 
else. The British Government not long ago 
placed him on the civil list with a pension of 
$500 a year, and the British public is not as un- 
appreciative of its bards in other ways as our 
American public is of its bards. The poetic Muse 
has had to play the rdle of Cinderella for many 
a century, and there is not much excuse for any 
poet who expects anything more than a bleak and 
bare subsistence from his poetical work. He is 
fortunate if he gets even that much out of it. 
Shortly after Mr. Davidson’s disappearance 
The Westminster Gazette published the follow- 
ing stanzas, which furnish no indication of a 
mind embittered by its lot or tired of existence: 


RAIN IN THE NEW FOREST 
By Joun Davipson 


By Emery Down to Minstead 
In the rain on a lenten day— 
About the Forest to Minstead, 
And back by the Cadnam Way. 


It was afternoon when the rain came down, 
Compact, precipitate, icy cold,— 


None of your showers that drain them dry 
Before the hurricane clears the sky,— 
Lean showers, themselves afraid of the wet, 
That sprinkle the forest and spray the town, 
But only harden the shrivelled mold, 
And leave the dust-clouds waltzing yet! 
In the afternoon real rain began,— 
Vaporous phalanxes enrolled, 
A pluvial ban and arriére ban 
Arrayed, deployed, ordained and set 
To drench and saturate garth and wold, 
And liquidate nature’s vernal debt; 
For when the herbage begins to grow 
The rain is due tho the dust may blow. 

But the birds considered it nothing at all: 
In nest and nest a clutch of hopes 
Would soon be hungry and musical; 
So sparrow and starling, finch and wren 
In thicket and clump and sprouting copse 
Chuckled and chirped and whistled again: 
No bird considers the heaviest rain 
When nests are warm and a mystery broods 
In the heart of the world and the heart of the 

woods. 

And as for the merle, 
’Twas a thing to be heard, 
How he sang at his peril— 
So valiant a bird !— 


In open woodland and fenced demesne 
The swarthy thickets with stripes and studs 
And knops and clusters of evergreen 
Were brindled and pied; the unburst buds 
With a blushing promise of summer glowed 
On the crimson birch; and the garnered rain 
Emptied in torrents its glistening load 
On the purple background and sanguine stain 
Of the birch-lit forest,—a wash of rain 
Like a glistening, silvery lacquer flowed 
On the purple woods where the _ birch-buds 
glowed 
On the swarthy ground like a crimson stain. 
Rooks fell on a ruddy field with a rush 
And gobbled the worms like dainty sops. 
Against the music of blackbird and thrush 
Amorous doves in the fir-tree tops,— 
To the flute and oboe of blackbird and thrush, 
And the eager larks like a soaring flush 
Of newly embodied chromatic scales— 
Doves, in the lofty fir-tree tops 
Rumbled their drums at intervals. 
A nut-brown brook in love with the rain, 
Telling its chaplet of pebbles, turned 
Under a bridge with a hushed refrain, 
The muted murmur of earth’s desire 
For the falling, mingling, bounteous rain. 
Lamps of gold in the dark gorse burned, 
Golden blossoms all spiced with fire,— 
Tawny gold and honey and fire; 
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Shade and shine their tissue wove, 

Pearl and umber and snowy white, 

Silver and olive-green and gray,— 
Shadow and shine their draperies wove 
And hung the forest with changing light; 
Drift of moorland and gloomy grove 
Haunted the open winding way, 

And falling heavy and dense the rain 
Enriched and freshened the world again. 


A number of the poems which Charles Buxton 
Goitig has now published in a volume entitled 
“Star-Glow and Song” (Harpers), have already 
appeared in this department. He is one of the 
surest of our magazine poets, and once in a 
while he startles us with a flash of radiance that 
almost dazzles. The best thing in his book, to 
our mind, is this: 


DAYBREAK 


By CuarLes Buxton GOING 


As the faint dawn crept upward, gray and dim, 
He saw her move across the past to him— 


Her eyes as they had looked in long-gone years, 
Tender with love, and soft with thoughts of 
tears, 


Her hands, outstretched as if in wonderment, 
Nestled in his, and rested there, content. 


“Sweetheart,” he whispered, “what glad dream 
is this? 

I feel your clasp—your long-remembered kiss 

“Touches my lips, as when you used to creep 

In to my heart; and yet, this is not sleep— 


“Is it some vision, that with night will fly?” 
“Nay, dear,” she answered; “it is really I.” 


“Now little sweetheart, it is you, I know! 
But I knew not the dead could meet us so, 


“Bodied as we are—see, how like we stand!” 
“Like,” she replied, “in form, and face, and 
hand.” 


Silent awhile, he held her to his breast 
As if afraid to try the further test— 


Then, speaking quickly: “Must you go away?” 
“Dearest,” she murmured, “neither night nor 
day!” 


Close on her bosom, then, she drew his head, 
Trembling. “I do not understand,” he said; 


“I thought the spirit world was far apart...’ 
“Nay!” she replied; “it is not now, dear heart! 


“Quick, let me close your eyes with kisses... 
ee ‘ 


Cling to me, dear!,.. tis but a step to go!” 
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The white-faced watchers rose, beside his bed; 
*Shut out the day,” they sighed; “our friend is 
dead.” 


Mrs. Wharton has also joined the ranks of the 
poets, and her new volume, “Artemis and 
Acton” (Scribners), contains work of high ser- 
iousness and fine quality. It lacks—as her novels 
lack—the heart-appeal and it will find little ap- 
preciation in any but the most esoteric circles of 
culture. The strongest of her poems, “Life,” has 
already been reprinted by us. It is a notable 
piece of work. The following poem is less so, 
but it has point and pith of its own: 


A GRAVE 


By EpitH WHARTON 


Tho life should come 

With all its marshaled honors, trump and drum 
To proffer you the captaincy of some 
Resounding exploit, that shall fill 
Man’s pulses with commemorative thriil, 
And be a banner to far battle days 
For truths unrisen upon untrod ways, 
What would your answer be, 

O heart once brave? 

Seek otherwhere; for me, 

I watch beside a grave. 


Tho to some shining festival of thought 

The sages call you from steep citadel 

Of bastioned argument, whose rampart gained 
Yields the pure vision passionately sought, 

In dreams known well, 

But never yet in wakefulness attained, 

How should you answer to their summons, save: 
I watch beside a grave? 


Tho Beauty, from her fane within the soul 
Of fire-tongued seers descending, 

Or from the dream-lit temples of the past 
With feet immortal wending, 

Illuminate grief’s antre swart and vast 

With half-veiled face that promises the whole 
To him who holds her fast, 

What answer could you give? 

Sight of one face I crave, 

One only while I live; 

Woo elsewhere; for I watch beside a grave. 


Tho love of the one heart that loves you best, 
A storm-tossed messenger, 

Should beat its wings for shelter in your breast, 
Where clung its last year’s nest, 

The nest you built together and made fast 

Lest envious winds should stir, 

And winged each delicate thought to minister 
With sweetness far-amassed 

To the young dreams within— 

What answer could it win? 

The nest was whelmed in sorrow’s rising wave, 
Nor could I reach one drowning dream to save; 
I watch beside a grave. 
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The Contemporary Review, in its Literary Sup- 
plement, devotes seven pages to a poem by a 
comparatively unknown author, giving him the 
place of honor in the front of the supplement. 
The poem is too long, but it is splendidly sus- 
tained and is conceived on a high plane. We 
reprint the first stanza and two of those in 
the latter half of the poem: 


WIND 
By Grorrrey WINTHROP YOUNG 


Wind of the morning, wind of the gloaming, 
wind of the night, 

What is it that you whisper to the moor 

All the day long and every day and year; 

Resting and whispering, rustling and whisper- 
ing, hastening and whispering 

Around, across, beneath 

The tufts and hollows of the listening heath: 

Seized of a busy fury to reveal 

The fulness of your burthen to each grey 

And sun-bleached tussock, every purple sheath 

And wan, black interval of peat and mere; 

What is it that you sing? 

No lonely moss-hag but must feel 

The stir of chilly utterance; 

The white hairs of the flax, the harsh, dry reed 

Are twisted to give heed 

To every shiver of your secret way; 

The very burn 

Checks for a moment in its spluttering dance 

To wait you on the brown lip of the fall, 

While the precipitate spray-wreaths pause and 
turn 

To hang upon the shrillness of your flight. 


Is it a tale of cities and of men, 

Wind, you are always crying 

On the old moor and up the haggard glen; 
Tales of the little wars, the little schemes, 

The sorry jesting and the foolish sighing, 

The poet’s or the painter’s idle dreams, 

The folly that you hustle in the road, 

The folly that you puff about the hall, 

The puppet praise or blame, 

The heart that breaks beneath its self-built load; 
The irony of pomp that spreads its train 

With death about its path, yet when death comes 
Falls in amaze, and dying 

Clamors “injustice,” while once more the vain 
Procession shuffles on, again to greet 

Its unremembered ending with new wail, 

And so for ever; and ever it loves to call 
These brittle moments “majesty” or “fame”? 


Wind from the stars, wind from the infinite, 
You reach us from the shoreless realms of space 
And vanish in illimitable years; 


One golden moment’s grace 

Your voice is sweet with far, strange happiness, 

Your breath is quickening with unknown life; 

The very storms that dress 

Your passage with the panoply of sorrow 

Seem like a mother’s tears 

Who weeps a little anguish with her child 

And smiles to think ’twill all be gone to-morrow. 

From pole to pole you pass 

Tossing our childish griefs on wings of laughter, 

Breathing dream-fancies on our tear-dimmed 
glass; 

Sighing and listening, smiling and whispering, 

Even as you chant of death and dust and strife, 

Gusts of unbidden hope leap echoing after: 

Wind from the silence, wind from the sunless 
sleep, 

What have you seen within the rayless deep? 

What have you heard beyond the forms of time? 


The beatification of Jeanne d’Arc could hardly 
have passed by without stirring to action some 
of our bards. The poem below is taken from 
The Pall Mall Magazine, but it is by an Ameri- 
can poet. If Canada disputes our claim we shall 
fall back upon the larger meaning of the word 
American. 


THE MAID 


By THEODORE ROBERTS 


Thunder of riotous hoofs over the quaking sod; 

Clash of reeking squadrons, steel-capped, iron- 
shod; 

The White Maid and the white horse and the 
flapping banner of God. 


Black hearts riding for money; red hearts riding 
for fame; 

The Maid who rides for France, and the King 
who rides for shame— 

Gentlemen, fools and a saint riding in Christ’s 
high name! 

“Dust to dust!” it is written. Wind-scattered 
are lance and bow. 

Dust the Cross of Saint George; dust the ban- 
ner of snow. 

The bones of the King are crumbled, and rotted 
the shafts of the foe. 

Forgotten the young knight’s valor; forgotten 
the captain’s skill; 

Forgotten the fear and the hate and the mailed 
hands raised to kill; 

Forgotten the shields that clashed and the ar- 
rows that cried so shrill. 


Like a story from some old book, that battle of 
long ago: 

Shadows the poor French king and the might of 
his English foe; 

Shadows the charging nobles and the archers 
kneeling a-row,— 
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But a flame in my heart and my eyes, the Maid 
with her banner of snow! 


Several fine poems have been published of late, 
anonymously, in the Cincinnati Times-Star. Our 
inquiry develops the fact that the author’s name 
is Everard Jack Appleton. We reprint one of 
the poems: 


THE FIGHTING FAILURE 
By Everarp JACK APPLETON 


He has come the way of the fighting men and 
fought by the rules of the Game. 

And out of Life he has gathered—what? A liv- 
ing—and little fame. 

Ever and ever the Goal looms near—seeming 
each time worth while, 

But ever it proves a mirage fair—ever the grim 
gods smile. 

And so, with lips hard set and white, he buries 
the hope that is gone— 

His fight is lost—and he knows it is lost—and 
yet he is fighting on. 


Out of the smoke of the battle-line, watching 
men win their way 

And cheering with those who cheer success, he 
enters again the fray, 

Licking the blood and dust from his lips, wip- 
ing the sweat from his eyes, 

He does the work he is set to do, and—“therein 
honor lies.” 

Brave they were, those men he cheered, theirs 
is the winners’ thrill; 

His fight is lost—and he knows it is lost—and 
yet he is fighting still. 


And those who have won have rest and peace; 
and those who have died have more; 

But weary and spent, he can not stop, seeking 
the ultimate score. 

Courage was theirs for a little time—but what 
of the man who sees 

That lose he must, yet will not beg, for mercy, 
upon his knees? 

Side by side with grim Defeat, he struggles at 
dusk or dawn; 

His fight is lost—and he knows it is lost—and 
yet, he is fighting on. 


Praise for the warriors who succeed, and tears 
for the vanquished dead, 

The world will hold them close to Her heart, 
wreathing each honored head; 

But there in the ranks, soul-sick, time-tried, he 
battles against the odds, 

Sans hope, but true to his colors torn, the play- 
thing of the gods! 

Uncover when he goes by at last! 
task by will— P 

The fight is lost—and he knows it is lost—and 

yet he is fighting still! 


Held to his 
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The St. Louis Mirror publishes a beautiful tri- 
bute to Swinburne by a lady whose poetic work 
we have had occasion to refer to more than once 
before. 


ON THE DEATH OF SWINBURNE 
By Sara TEASDALE 


He trod the earth but yesterday, 
And now he treads the stars. 
He left us in the April-time 
He praised so often in his rhyme; 
He left the singing and the lyre and went his way. 


He drew new music from our tongue, 
A music subtly wrought, 
And molded words to his desire 
As wind doth mold a wave of fire; 
From strangely fashioned harps slow, 
tones he wrung. 


golden 


I think the singing understands 
That he who sang is still, 
And Iseult cries that he is dead,— 
Does not Dolores bow her head 
And Fragoletta weep and wring her little hands? 


New singing now the singer hears 
To lyre and lute and harp. 

Catullus waits to welcome him, 

And through the twilight sweet and dim 
Sappho’s forgotten songs are falling on his ears. 


In a recent poem of remarkable power, Mr. 
Viereck arraigns the old New England Sabbath. 
The power of the poem is indisputable; the jus- 
tice and historical accuracy of it are other and 
very disputable things. Three stanzas of the poem, 
as it appears in The Bang, we omit: 


A NEW ENGLAND BALLAD 
By GerorGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 


He saw the drab and dreary town 
Upon the mirthless Sabbath day. 
All pleasant things had crept away 

Like serfs before the master’s frown; 

The very trees their heads hung down 
Upon the mirthless Sabbath day. 


Through joy-deserted streets He trod, 
The church bells tolling mournfully. 
There was no sound of childish glee; 

No peal of laughter praising God 

Hailed Him that loved the little ones 
From Judah unto Galilee, 


And buzzing like a swarm of bees 
Around the church’s open door, 
In long frock coats and tall silk hats, 
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The sleek, the oily pharisees 
With the complacent smile of yore— 
Dear God, how He remembered these! 


Upon a cross of ebony 
He saw His image painted bleak 
With pallid lips that seemed to speak: 
“My God, thou hast forsaken me!” 
Such was the symbol of their faith— 
Not like a godhead, like a wraith 
Convulsed with futile agony, 
Wherefrom no man might solace seek. 


There was no incense in the air, 
Never a sweet-faced acolyte, 
No priest in sacrificial dress 
Trailing with colors strange and bright; 
No organ sounded peans there, 
No candalabrum shed its light. 
No gleam of hope... of loveliness, 
Of awe ... or beauty anywhere. 
Beside the tabernacle stood, 
Choked with things hateful that destroy, 
A weazened parson cursing Joy, 
And in his veins there flowed no blood. 
Upon his tongue were words of grace, 
Yet every time he spake afresh. 
He drove a nail into His flesh, 
And praying... spat... into His face! 


And when his curses poured like showers 
Upon all things that men hold fair, 
The pearls, the satin and the flowers, 
Life’s graces, perfumed, debonair, 
With voice of thunder spake the Master: 
“Hold, parson! Cease your blasphemy!” 
“Who are you, stranger?” “J am He 
Who suffered her of Magdala 
With the smooth satin of her hair 
To dry His wander-weary feet, 
And break for Him the alabaster 
That held the spikenard rare and sweet.” 
The weazened parson, deaf and blind, 
Proceeded of God’s wrath to tell, 

And of a lad, of one who fell 
Through his hot blood and fates unkind, 
Whom to the terrors of God’s Hell, 

And to His vengeance he consigned. 
Again the voice rose threateningly: 
“Hold, parson! Cease your blasphemy!” 
“Who are you, stranger?” “J am He 

Who in the wilderness forsaken, 

There having felt temptation’s spur, 

Forgave one in adultery taken 
And bade you throw no stone at her!” 


And still the parson cursed and whined, 
And thus he spake to womankind: 
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“Vileness and sin of every shape 
Lures in the ferment of the grape. 
Seize by the root the fruit malign 
That turns all good men into swine!” 
“Impious parson, on your knee! 
How dare you judge your Maker? He 
I am who at His mother’s sign 
And for her glory, turned the water 
In the six water-pots to wine! 
“I am who through the bigot’s pride 
Of righteous fools is crucified. 
All lovely things, if these be slain, 
Then were My sacrifice in vain! 
For man is not the devil's booty, 
Not Mine the scorpion and the rod, 
Not sorrow is your heavy duty, 
And they that worship Him in beauty 
And gladness ... are most dear to God. 


“Men of the New World, heed me, bliss 
And all God’s good gifts are your gain! 
From Old World nightmares cleanse your 

brain— 
Columbus has not crossed the main 
To open new worlds up to Pain! 

But he and they who tell you this, 
Good folk, betray you with a prayer 

As they betrayed Me with a kiss!” 


And like mysterious music died 
His accents on the shivering air, 
And through the heavens opening wide 
He vanished where no man might follow. 
Roses for thorns were in His hair, 
And on his visage, dwelling there, 
They who beheld Him saw enticed 
The awful beauty of Apollo, 
The loving kindness which is Christ— 
While choked with visions that destroy, 
Still by the cross the parson stood, 
A gibbering madman ... cursing Joy. 


In The Nautilus we find another slight but 
winsome contribution from Mr. Markham: 


THE PILGRIMAGE 
By Epwin MarKHAM 


I made a pilgrimage to find the God: 

I listened for his voice at holy tombs, 
Searched for the print of his immortal feet 
In dust of broken altars; yet turned back 
With empty heart. But on the homeward road, 
A great light came upon me, and I heard 

The God’s voice singing in a nesting lark; 

Felt his sweet wonder in a swaying rose; 
Received his blessing from a wayside well; 
Looked on his beauty in a lover’s face; 

Saw his bright hand send signal from the sun. 
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Core HERE is an atmosphere of solidity 
about Judge Grant and his books. 

{4 It is on every page. It makes you 
feel that a good deal of respecta- 

bility and of honest work has 

gone into the making of them. He lacks style 
and brilliance. Subtlety is beyond his ken. There 
is no lightness of touch, but 

THE heavy deliberation that is almost 
.CHIPPENDALES elephantine. Even in bulk the 
Judge’s books give the impres- 

sion of weight. His latest work* covers over six 
hundred pages. But there is a certain impressive- 
ness about it all. Critics are crushed by the sheer 
massiveness of the thing—in spite of themselves. 
They may revolt against it, but they cannot es- 
cape its influence, and they are puzzled. They 
don’t know just how to place the author and how 
to regard his achievement. Says H. W. Boyn- 
ton, in The Bookman (New York): “ ‘The Chip- 
pendales,’ like other novels by Judge Grant, 
leaves one a little uncertain as to how its author 
should be taken: as an ingenuous and rather gar- 
rulous chronicler of the commonplaces of con- 
temporary modern American life or as a subtle 
tho circumstantial commentator thereupon—a 
satirist who chooses the mask of simplicity. By 
simplicity,” Mr. Boynton goes on to say, “I do 
not mean directness. This writer circumnavi- 
gates every situation, every phase of every sit- 
uation, with much verbal troubling of the waters, 
a continual and rather clumsy flap and splash of 
words in the raw. It is as hard for him to be 
done with a scene or an episode as it is for Mr. 
James; and yet he has no finesse of style. On 
the contrary he expresses himself often with a 
crudity almost rustic.” The same critic admits, 
however, that the story as a whole has “a kind 
of solidity and effectiveness’—the very words 
that suggested themselves to us. Mr. Boynton 
does not try to explain this effect. He merely 
tells us to what it is not due. There is, in his 
opinion, neither novelty of plot nor felicity of 
style. The action is extremely slow, and all the 
things that happen are perfectly obvious. “In 
fact,” he remarks, “the book is hardly as much 
a novel as a story of Boston in the last two 
decades.” The New York Evening Post in- 
dorses this verdict. Judge Grant, it tells us, 
in choosing to celebrate the Boston of the eigh- 
ties and nineties, has arrived “the day after the 
fair, or rather between the fairs. The period is 
hardly remote enough to stand in picturesque per- 
spective, hardly near enough to supply the best 
material for the social satirist. It was a time of 
marked change in the social and moral aspects 





*Tue CurpPpeNnDALES. By Robert Grant. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 


of the city—whether of decadence or of transi- 
tion seems to be the question which chiefly in- 
terests Judge Grant.” 

The interest of the story gathers around the tit- 
ular heroes, The Chippendales, against whose 
“solid front of principle and prejudice,” New 
England conscience and sense of caste, have long 
dashed in vain the forces of vulgar progress, 
which are typified in their arch-adversary, Hugh 
Blaisdell, a “person born in Maine,” educated in 
a “fresh water college,” and reared in perfect ir- 
reverence of the traditions which rule within the 
sacro-sanct precincts of the State House and of 
Harvard. In New York, the reviewer remarks, 
he would have found himself one of the many 
cheerful, clever, unscrupulous apostles of prog- 
ress as embodied in dollars and cents. In Bos- 
ton he is the general of an industrial army, swal- 
lowing in the end all the Chippendales, with the 
exception of Henry Chippendale Sumner, the one 
invincible champion of past traditions, who 
stands for “all that is best and much that is most 
absurd in Boston.” Several battles between the 
Chippendales and Blaisdell are recorded, with 
varying fortunes of war. The Chippendales win 
in the fight over “The Bacchante,” and Charles 
Sumner Chippendale crosses Blaisdell in love. 
But Blaisdell, on the other hand, transforms Old 
Boston; he introduces rapid transit underground, 
and rapidly grows in importance and power. 

Mr. Grant’s theme, remarks Mr. Francis Hack- 
ett, in the bright new literary supplement of the 
Chicago Evening Post, is really Property, the 
basis of all conservatism, and his book shows 
in detail the attempt of the Brahmins to with- 
stand the Goths and Huns of the stock market; 
fiat, intrigue, battle royal and ignoble compro- 
mise between patrician and overbearing philistine 
are the items in this philosophic chronicle of Bos- 
ton, old and new. The Philistine, Mr. Hackett 
goes on to say, is acutely observed by Judge 
Grant. His portraiture of Blaisdell is perfect. 
Mr. Grant does not make him a cynic, but en- 
dows him with a nose for success like a pig for 
truffles. But the author is less successful because 
less sympathetic in his portraiture of the idealist. 
His attitude toward Henry Chippendale Sumner, 
Mr. Hackett insists, is illustrative of the author’s 
confident mediocrity. To quote: 


“Mr. Grant’s estimates throughout are respec- 
tability’s estimates, and I predict a sober success 
for this novel on the ground that, while its ob- 
servation is first rate, its thinking is second rate 
and its art third rate. The book is supposed to be 
philosophic. It is supposed to possess that Wis- 
dom of Emerson’s definition which ‘does not 
seek a literal rectitude, but an useful, that is, a 
conditioned one, such a one as the faculties of 
man and the constitution of things will warrant.’ 
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On this score, the score of sacred fact versus 
adolescent idealism, Henry Sumner is gently ridi- 
culed, in the manner of the smiling-superior 
philosopher—that indulgent smile so popular with 
the duly sophisticated.’ 


Judge Grant sometimes laughs at the wrong 
thing. He laughs at conscience when he should 
laugh at self-righteousness. He is amused by 
Sumner Chippendale’s reverence for the exact 
truth. That, the reviewer thinks, is dangerous. 
The youth who is a prig, an “animal that is over- 
fed for its size,” is fair game for the clever nov- 
elist. So is the man of middle age who takes 
himself too seriously, But the “reverence for 
the exact truth” is just as much a thing to be 
funny about as the sorrow of Gethsemane or the 
innocence of childhood. “It is eminently safe 
and sane, of course, not to be caught in rhapsody; 
but the best way to avoid stupidity on this score 
is to keep off psychology that requires finesse 
and confine oneself to the Blaisdells, who want 
nothing more subtle than victory in bonds and 
a house in Commonwealth avenue. While Judge 
Grant’s estimates in the book are never surpris- 
ing,” Mr. Hackett exclaims, “his insensibility to 
the beauty in life, visual, sensuous beauty, is 
worth remarking upon.” He goes onto say: 


“His theme, indeed, has its restrictions, but 
with ‘magnificence of nature’ any tale might ex- 
pand and glow. It is, perhaps, unfair to com- 
ment on this deficiency, and yet it is profoundly 
characteristic of the author’s absorption in the 
prime issue of property. Mr. Grant has not one 
moment’s release from the consideration of main 
chances. If it rained, his muse would not con- 
sider the visual world. She would consider over- 
shoes, a cravenette coat and an umbrella. 

“These preoccupations qualify Mr. Grant to 
observe acutely. ‘The Chippendales’ is a hand- 
book to social Boston. On the other side, a 
writer so disposed could have no literary 
charm. There is in this lengthy novel, ‘A con- 
scientious reluctance to leave anything to the 
imagination.’ For that reason Mr. Grant will 
be complimented on his lack of affectation, but 
will he be complimented, as he has been, on 
his style? It is a careless style, to say the 


least. One personage is ‘afraid of letting the 
milk of human kindness have full sway.’ To 
another ‘it seemed impossible that her clear- 
cut personality had been snuffed out like a 
candle.’ We are asked to observe the heroine, 
‘her graceful yet abundant figure glowing 
with health and luscious, energy.’ Energy is 
seldom ‘luscious,’ but Mr. Grant conjures more 
curious figures than that. ‘Magnificently as 
he held out to his dead wife the promise of 
social leadership,’ the dead wife could not con- 
veniently take it. 

“There is no golden rule for the length of 
a novel. The novel should go on so long as 
energy and inspiration go on. In the present 
instance, however, the inspiration comes like 
a gleam from a revolving lighthouse while 
the energy persists like the darkness; yes, like 
the Prince of Darkness. Judge Grant has 
written 600 pages about Brahmin Boston. 
Length has its charms, as Aubrey Beardsley 
might have said. But it i$ not for its length 
that ‘The Chjppendales’ is to be chosen. Es- 
pecially as much of it is similar to the fol- 
lowing: ‘On Saturdays and Sundays admis- 
sion to the Art Museum is free; on the other 
days an entrance fee is charged, except to the 
holders of season tickets—the certificate of an 
annual subscription of $10.’ Remitted by 
check, postal order or cash. 

“As a proof of endurance ‘The Chippen- 
dales’ compels admiration, but the book is to 
be regarded chiefly on account of its represen- 
tative character. It is destined to be a solid 
success among the sober reading public. It 
will stand careful scrutiny because of its as- 
surance, its circumstance and its respectabil- 
ity. ; 
“Mediocre novelists, like mediocre book re- 
viewers, have to exist, It is part of the Too- 
Much scheme of things. Yet if Mr. Grant must 


‘be held diffuse and complacent in his chronicle 


of Boston, in extenuation it may be said that he 
understands the Chippendale types, and his skill 
in affixing them is commendable. Because it is 
spiritually tepid ‘The Chippendales’ is inconse- 
quential, but because of its assiduity and its con- 
fidence in its own importance it puts down much 
average knowledge of life from the average point 
of view. And, among honest people who feel 
that to be properly democratic they must 
be resolutely average, this is not to be despised.” 





E ARE not at all sure about Mr. 

Kipling’s latest work, a story of 

aerial navigation.* Or, rather, we 

are quite sure about it. We don’t 

N2syceS/) like it. It seems to us to lack the 
high imaginative quality called for in a tale of 
this sort and to be dull reading! Unlike Judge 
Grant’s book, it is certainly not 

WITH THE impressive in bulk, being barely 
NIGHT MAIL Mine to ten thousand words in 
length. In fact, it is merely a 

book reprint of a short story padded out by the 





*With tHE Nicut Marit. By Rudyard Kipling. Double- 
day, Page and Company. 


publisher with heavy paper and by the author 
with useless and uninspired addenda. These con- 
sist in the main of Notes, Letters to the Edi- 
tors, Answers to Correspondents, Advertising 
pages, etc., of a magazine about the year 2000, 
in which the story is supposed to be written. “Just 
recall,” exclaims the Brooklyn Eagle with en- 
thusiasm, “the sort of ‘ads’ you read in to-day’s 
pages relative to business or pleasure crafts, their 
crews, fillings, etc., and try to fancy the same sort 
of thing relating to the dirigible balloon. Then 
see how cleverly Mr. Kipling has caught the style 
and spirit.” We find Mr, Kipling’s advertising 
pages make excessively dreary reading. We are 
afraid that in the United States, at least, Mr. 
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Kipling would have no luck as a writer of Ad- 


vertisements. The “ads” he gets up are dry-as- 
dust, and might have been written by a person 
with no imagination at all. Still we may be un- 
derrating Mr. Kipling’s story, for The Eagle 
thinks it is “decidedly quaint, imaginative, fan- 
ciful, and Kiplingish,” and the editor of The 
Bookman speaks of the tale as “marked by re- 
markable imagination and coloring.” “Perhaps,” 
he says, “Kipling has nowhere ever surpassed 
the paragraph in this story in which he describes 
how passengers on the Night Mail see, far be- 
low, the outlines of the hospital airship, carry- 
ing its load of tuberculosis patients, northward 
to a sanitarium near the Pole, and hear, blown 
to their ears by the wind, the quavering voices 
uplifted in the morning hymn. “She was cloaked 
by a skein of ravelled fluff beneath us, and we 
caught the chant before she rose into the sun- 
light. ‘Oh, ye Winds of God, sang the unseen 
voices: ‘Bless ye the Lord! Praise Him and mag- 
nify Him for ever’” 

This is effective but hardly extraordinary. One 
wonders what would have been the reception of 
the story if it had borne the name of a lesser 
writer? For tho Kipling is no longer the domi- 
nant figure of ten years ago, there is still magic 
in his name and it is a far cry from the position 
that he holds today to any suspicion of enforced 
obscurity. Says The Bookman: 


“Even those who are most outspoken in their 
preference for the old Kipling to the less robust 
tho perhaps more fastidious artist of today have 
hesitated to charge him with waning talent. That 
his audience has dwindled seems to be due in a 
large measure to his own inclination. It is really 
the old Kipling, after all, for now, as in the days 
when he was the Man from Nowhere, he is writ- 
ing just what pleases him without any regard to 
the wishes of the world at large. Now, as then, 
he seems always to be saying: ‘Here is my work. 
You may take it or leave it. C’est ad prendre ou 
a laisser. I am playing off my own bat. I am 
travelling alone—always alone.’ He never seems 
to have toet faith in that last line of the Envoi of 
‘The Story of the Gadsbys.’ ‘He travels the 
fastest who travels alone.’” 


Judged along purely commercial lines, the Kip- 
ling popularity in this country was at its low ebb 
about two years ago. During the last twelve or 
eighteen months there has been a revival of in- 
terest in his work, an appreciable demand for his 
books old and new. 

The supposed narrator of this story obtains a 
permit from the London postal authorities to 
board the mail dirigible that traverses the dis- 
tance between London and Quebec in a night 
Departure is made somewhere about nine o’clock 
of a stormy night in the winter season. The 
car, “Postal Packet, No. 162,” at once soars to 
an altitude of several thousand feet. Under the 
regulations of the “Board of Control,” a mys- 
terious international body regulating such mat- 
ters, the upper levels are reserved for the swift 
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mail packets. The aerial ocean is as replete with 
perils to the craft that soars through it as ever 
was the watery ocean beneath. Some of these 
dangers confront Packet No. 162, and they are 
described with much elaboration of detail. No. 162 
encounters a derelict and aids in the rescue. It 
also encounters a fierce hurricane and the text is 
full of terms such as no sailor of the seas of 
today would understand. The lighthouses stand 
on the earth and send their beams thousands of 
feet upward into the air. The “Board of Con- 
trol” regulates everything relative to transit. We 
learn that the aerial ocean is as thronged with 
traffic as ever were the Seven Seas; also, inci- 
dentally, that war is eliminated, because the na- 
tions of the earth have discovered that it is 
profitable no longer. 

The Springfield Republican calls attention edi- 
torially to the direct opposition between the 
ideals of a literary artist and those of a publisher, 
as exemplified in this story. “If,” it says, “any 
writer stands for conciseness and brevity it is 
Rudyard Kipling. He has never yet managed 
a novel successfully, but some of his best short 
tales would in other hands have been stretched 
out into a book. He gets for his work the high- 
est market price; he can afford to concentrate. 
He puts into a paragraph what a thriftier writer 
might without reprobation develop into a chapter 
and he stops when he has done. It is his prime 
purpose to make 10,000 words do the work of 
100,000. And no less is it the painful duty of 
his publishers to reversé the process and make 
10,000 words look like and sell like 100,000.” 
This, the writer thinks, seems to be the only 
practical way in which a celebrity can be cashed 
at his proper enhanced market value. “There 
have been,” he goes on to say, “proposals to 
charge for the books according to their intrinsic 
value, and the notion is not so ridiculous as it 
may appear.” To quote further from the same 
article: 


“Why should we buy the work of a dis- 
tinguished writer at the same price as an inept 
work by a tyro? The cost of ‘manufacture’ may 
be the same in either case, but it is only the skill 
of the author that makes the book worth manu- 
facturing at all. Logically there is some reason 
why books by famous writers should bring a 
special price: the practical objection is simply 
that at a special price people would not buy. 
There are few enough now who will pay for a 
good novel half what they pay as a matter of 
course for a theater ticket; it would be harder 
still to persuade customers to pay a dollar or so 
extra for a book simply on the ground that it 
was worth a bushel of those offered at the regu- 
lar price. ion | for hand-made paper or hu- 
manistic type or half-morocco bindings they can 
understand, but paying for ‘literary merit’ is an- 
other guess matter. So the only way in which a 
premium can be put on celebrity is by reducing 
the number of obligatory words and increasing 
the watered stock of blank paper. For people 
really will not buy a meager dollar’s worth of 
words by a nobody.” 
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HERE is something of Dickens in 

Mr. Brennan’s story of theatrical 

life. Humor and pathos strangely 

sweetly blend in his book,* which 

Nsces¥) has not received half the atten- 
tion it deserves at the hands of serious critics. 
Mr. Brennan’s hero is an old-school manager, 
who has passed through many 

BILL TRUETELL vissicitudes of fortune. Two 
decades of failure have made 

deep furrows in his forehead, “every one repre- 
senting a show venture that had been taken out 
on the road by him loaded with rosy hopes, only 
to be wound up by unfeeling sheriffs loaded with 
fatal writs of attachment.” Theatrical shipwrecks 
are his specialty. Yet, we are told, in the days 
when “shoe-string” management flourished, Bill 
Truetell was a king among his brethren. In that 
day, a manager possessed of a surplus over the 
amount of money required to move his attrac- 
tions to the first stand was regarded with dis- 
trust by the fraternity. Of such distrust, we are 
assured, Bill was never the object. Mr. Bren- 
nan, being a manager himself, has seen the 
heights and depths of the actor’s profession and 
has charmingly crystallized in his book the spirit 
of a period which, thanks to the Theatrical Syn- 
dicate, whatever may be its sins, has now van- 
ished forever. The opening chapter finds Bill 
engaged in tying his necktie and in the still more 
difficult task of discovering a way, without 
“counting the ties,” of getting “The Gay Gotham- 
ites,” alluringly announced as “A Merry Melange 
of Mirth and Melody” from New York to Bran- 
ton, Connecticut, a distance of twenty-five miles. 
The financial difficulties attendant upon the com- 
pany in various rustic communities “exhaust,” to 
quote one review, “the gamut in the history of 
impecuniosity.” At one town the male perform- 
ers of the unfortunate manager strike, and he 
resorts to the ingenious device of employing as 
substitutes the various landlords whose bills he 
has left unpaid and whom the fascinations of 
the chorus girls and the distant prospect of pay- 
ment have tempted to accompany the troupe from 
town to town. In this manner, Bill acquires 
more than a sufficiency of tenors and is finally 
compelled to send this telegram to his advance 
agent: “Hereafter book company in hotels where 
landlords sing bass. We have tenors to burn.” 
One of the grotesque features of the book is the 
engagement of Mr, Steelson, the heavy tragedian, 
with a Shakespearean repertoire. Mr. Steelson 
was of medium height and middle age. His face 
was smooth, sallow and classically featured. He 
wore a tall, shabby silk hat, and a long, shabby 
ulster, the collar and cuffs of which were trimmed 
with a furry material that had been intended 
primarily to adorn the garment but had long 
ceased to carry out its end of the contract. A 
glossy black wig extended to his shoulders in a 





*Brrt Truetett. By George H. Brennan. A. C. McClurg 
and Company. 


succession of waves. There could be no mistake 
in guessing his profession: one-night stands were 
written all over him from head to toe. 

The town tour ends, of course, with a complete 
fiasco, and at last Bill’s spirit is broken. He is 
“down and out,” and is about to commit suicide 
when salvation comes to him in a shape of a 
sweet-natured girl who had been his leading lady. 
But, to quote the Philadelphia Item, this con- 
ventional happy ending seems a bit more natural 
than is usual. 

The book is frank in tone, yet there is noth- 
ing offensive. There is, remarks John Vance 
Cheney, in the Chicago Examiner, a deal of talk 
about the questionable morals of the stage, but it 
would seem that people who have such a time 
of it to get along, to keep body and soul together, 
cannot have so much leisure for mischief as falls 
to the lot of a goodly number of their censors. 
“Again, such frailities as do appear now and then 
are precisely the weaknesses everywhere ex- 
posed, with this difference, however, that in the 
case of the stage there is a coloring of charity 
and kindliness which goes far toward disarming 
hostile criticism. All those traits usually lumped 
together in the term ‘human’ appear conspicu- 
ously in Mr. Brennan’s book. Courageous, sym- 
pathetic, generous Bill Truetell can say and do 
much as he pleases and we will not only forgive 
him but often applaud him.” 

Mr. Brennan, remarks the Rochester Post- 
Express, has a strong sense of the ridiculous. 
There is an abundance of caricature, tho scarcely 
more than we find in the “Sketches by Boz” and 
in Pecksniff. Still, it adds, the misfortunes of 
Bill Truetell, altho treated by their chronicler as 
ludicrous vissicitudes, very closely approach the 
really tragic. The humorous note, however, pre- 


- ponderates throughout. In the opinion of the 


Pittsburg Post the book stamps the author as “a 
humorist of the first magnitude.” Mr. William 
Marion Reedy, always appreciative of the fresh 
and new, assays the literary value of Mr. Bren- 
nan’s book. “It is always,” he says, “a pleasure 
to pass on a pleasure.” He goes on to say: 


“The story is told in easy colloquial fashion, 
with free use of slang, with an easy acceptance 
of human nature at its best and at its worst, 
finest and meanest, and with culminations of ab- 
surd situations that would bring a smile to the 
face of Medusa. It is good, wholesome fun all 
the way through, and it gives an insight into 
theatrical life that one is not likely to find else- 
where. ‘Bill Truetell’ isn’t literature any more 
than were the ‘Billy Baxter Letters,’ but it is a 
racy excerpt from life and a rattling exposition 
of character in which goodness is not incom- 
patibly conjoined with a gumption occasionally 
not falling quite short of dishonesty and with a 
splendid tolerance of some facts and conditions 
that are faintly hinted at in all their ugliness un- 
derneath the rollicking fun. Who reads it on 
my recommendation will thank me for two score 
or more of laughs that will loosen up the spirits 
and dispel the grumps and grouches.” 
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THE VASE OF CLAY—A STORY 


The author of this dainty tale, Jean Aicard, is a newly elected member of the French 


Academy—“the Immortals.” 


He is a native of Provence, and, like most of the Provencals, 


loves dogs, flowers and simple folk. His forty years of literary labor have produced a dozen 
volumes of verse, about the same number of romances, and several plays, the best known of 
which is “Pére Lebonnard,” produced in this country by Novelli. The following tale has been 
translated for us from the French by Edward Tuckerman Mason. It appeared first, a few weeks 
ago, in the literary supplement of Le Petit Parisien. 


I. 


YBOOCQVEAN had inherited from his father 
a little field close beside the sea. 
Round this field the branches of 
the pine trees murmured a re- 
sponse to the plashing of the 
waves. Beneath the pines the soil was red, and 
the crimson shade of the earth mingling with the 
blue waves of the bay gave them a pensive violet 
hue, most of all in the quiet evening hours dear 
to reveries and dreams. 

In this field grew roses and raspberries. The 
pretty girls of the neighborhood came to Jean’s 
home to buy these fruits and flowers, so like their 
own lips and cheeks. The roses, the lips, and the 
berries had all the same youth, had all the same 
beauty. 

Jean lived happily beside the sea, at the foot 
of the hills, beneath an olive tree planted near his 
door, which in all seasons threw a lace-like blue 
shadow upon his white wall. 

Near the olive tree was a well, the water of 
which was so cold and pure that the girls of the 
region with their cheeks like roses and their lips 
like raspberries, came thither night and morning 
with their jugs. Upon their heads, covered with 
pads, they carried their jugs, round and slender 
as themselves, supporting them with their beau- 
tiful bare arms, raised aloft like living handles. 

Jean observed all these things, and admired 
them, and blessed his life. As he was only twenty 
years old he fondly loved one of the charming 
girls who drew water from his well, who ate his 
raspberries and breathed the fragrance of his 
roses. He told this young girl that she was as 
pure and fresh as the water, as delicious as 
the raspberries and as sweet as the roses. Then 
the young girl smiled. 

He told it her again, and she made a face at 
him. He sang her the same song, and she mar- 
ried a sailor who carried her far away beyond 
the sea. / 

Jean wept bitterly, but he still admired beauti- 
ful things, and still blessed his life. Sometimes 
he thought that the frailty of what is beautiful 
and the brevity of what is good adds value to 
the beauty and goodness of all things. 


i. 
One day he learned by chance that the red 
earth of his field was an excellent clay. He took 
a little of it in his hand, moistened it with 


water from his well, and fashioned a simple vase, 
while he thought of those beautiful girls who 
are like the ancient Greek jars, at once round and 
slender. 

The earth in his field was, indeed, excellent 
clay. 

He built himself a potter’s wheel. With his 
own hands, and with his clay, he built a furnace 
against the wall of his house, and he set himself 
to making little pots to hold raspberries. He be- 
came skillful at this work, and all the gardeners 
round about came to him to provide themselves 
with these light, porous pots, of a beautiful red 
hue, round and slender, wherein the raspberries 
could be heaped without crushing them, and 
where they slept under the shelter of a green leaf. 

The leaf, the pot, the raspberries, these en- 
chanted everybody by their form and color; and 
the buyers in the city market would have no ber- 
ries save those which were sold in Jean the pot- 
ter’s round and slender pots. 

Now more than ever the beautiful girls visited 
Jean’s field. Now they brought baskets of woven 
reeds in which they piled the empty pots, red and 
fresh. But now Jean observed them without 
desire. His heart was forevermore far away be- 
yond the sea. 

Still, as he deepened and broadened the ditch 
in his field, from which he took the clay, he saw 
that his pots to hold the raspberries were var- 
iously colored, tinted sometimes with rose, some- 
times with blue or violet, sometimes with black 
or green. And these shades of the clay reminded 
him of the loveliest things which had gladdened 
his eyes: plants, flowers, ocean, sky. Then he set 
himself to choose, in making his vases, shades 
of clay, which he mingled delicately. And these 
colors, produced by centuries of alternating lights 
and shadows, obeyed his will, changed in a mo- 
ment according to his desire. 

Each day he modelled hundreds of these rasp- 
berry pots, moulding them upon the wheel which 
turned like a sun beneath the pressure of his agile 
foot. The mass of shapeless clay, turning on the 
center of the disk, under the touch of his finger, 
suddenly raised itself like the petals of a lily, 
lengthened, broadened, swelled or shrank, sub- 
missive to his will. The creative potter loved 
the clay. 

IIT. 


As he still dreamed of the things which he 
had most admired, his thought, his remem- 
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brance, his will, descended into his fingers, where 
—without his knowifg how~-they communicated 
to the clay that mysteriéus principle of lifé which 
the wisest man is unable to défine. The humble 
works of Jean the pottér had marvellous graces. 
In such a curve, in such a tint, he put some mem- 
ory of youth, or of an opening blossom, or the 
very color of the weather, and of joy or sorrow. 

In his hours of repose he walked with his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, studying the variations in 
the color of the soil on the cliffs, on the plains, 
on the sides of the hills. 

And the wish came to him to model a unique 
vase, a marvellous vase, in which should live 
through all eternity something of all the fragile 
beauties which his eyes had gazed upon; some- 
thing even of all the brief joys which his heart 
had known, and even a little of his divine sor- 
rows of hope, regret and love. 

He was then in the full strength and vigor of 
manhood; and yet, that he might the better medi- 
_ tate upon his desire, he forsook the well-paid 
work, which, it is true, had allowed him to lay 
aside a little hoard. No longer, as of old, his 
wheel turned from morning until night. He 
permitted other potters to manufacture raspberry 
pots by the thousand. The merchants forgot the 
way to Jean’s field. The young girls still came 
there for pleasure, because of the cold water, the 
roses, and the raspberries; but the ill-cultivated 
raspberries perished, the rose-vines ran_ wild, 
climbed to the tops of the high walls, and offered 
their dusty blossoms to the travellers on the road. 
The water in the well alone remained the same, 
cold and plenteous, and that sufficed to draw 
about Jean eternal youth and eternal gaiety. 

Only youth had grown mocking for Jean. For 
him gaiety had now become scoffing. 

“Ah, Master Jean! Does not your furnace 
burn any more? Your wheel, Master Jean, does 
it scarcely ever turn? When shall we see your 
amazing pot which will be as beautiful as every- 
thing which is beautiful, blooming like the rose, 
beaded like the raspberry, and speaking—if we 
must believe what you say about it—like our 
lips?” 

Now Jean is aging; Jean is old. He sits upon 
his stone seat beside the well, under the lace-like 
shade of the olive tree, in front of his empty 
field, all the soil of which is good clay but which 
no longer produces either raspberries or roses. 

Jean said formerly: “There are three things: 
roses, raspberries, lips.” All the three have for- 
saken him. The lips of the young girls and even 
those of the children have become scoffing. 

“Ah, Father Jean! Do you live like the grass- 
hoppers? Nobody ever sees you eat, Father Jean! 
Father Jean lives on cold water. The man who 
grows old becomes a child again! What will you 
put into your beautiful vase, if you ever make it, 
silly old fellow? It will not hold even a drop of 
water from your well. Go and paint the hen- 
coops and make water-jugs!” 


Jean silently shakes his head, and only replies 
to all these railleries by a kindly smile. He is 
good to animals, and he shares his dry bread 
with the poor. It is true that he eats scarcely 
anything, but he does not suffer in consequence. 
He is very thin, but his flesh is all the more 
sound and wholesome. Under the arch of his 
eyebrows his old eyes, heedful of the world, con- 
tinue to sparkle with the clearness of the spring 
which reflects the light. 


IV. 


One bright morning, upon his wlieel, which 
turns to the rhythmic motion of his foot, Jean 
sets himself to model a vase, the vase which he 
has long seen with his mind’s eye. The horizon- 
tal wheel turns like a sun to the rhythmic beat- 
ing of his foot. The wheel turns, The clay vase 
rises, falls, swells, becomes crushed into a shape- 
less mass, to be born again under Jean’s hand. 
At last, with one single burst, it springs forth like 
an unlooked-for flower from an invisible stem. It 
blooms triumphantly, and the old man bears it 
in his trembling hands to the carefully prepared 
furnace where fire must add to its beauty of form 
the illusive, decisive beauty of color. 

All through the night Jean has kept up and 
carefully regulated the furnace-fire, that artisan 
of delicate gradations of color. At dawn the 
work must be finished. 

And the potter, old and dying, in his deserted 
field, raises toward the light of the rising sun 
the dainty form, born of himself, in which he 
longs to find, in perfect harmony, the dream of 
his long life. In the form and the tint of the 
frail little vase he has wished to fix for all time 
the ephemeral forms and colors of all the most 
beautiful things. 

Oh, god of day! The miracle is accomplished. 
The sun lights the round and slender curves, the 
colorations infinitely refined, which blend har- 
moniously, and bring back to the soul of the 
aged man, by the pathway of his eyes, the sweet- 
est joys of his youth, the skies of daybreak and 
the mournful violet waves of the sea beneath the 
setting sun. 

Oh, miracle of art, in which life is thus epitom- 
ized to make joy eternal! 

The humble artist raises toward the sun his 
fragile masterpiece, the flower of his simple 
heart; he raises it in his trembling hands as 
tho to offer it to the unknown divinities who 
created primeval beauty. 

But his hands, too weak and trembling, let it 
escape from them suddenly, even as his tottering 
body lets his soul escape—and the potter’s dream, 
fallen with him to the ground, breaks and scat- 
ters into fragments. 

Where is it now, the form of that vase brought 
to the light for an instant, and seen only by the 
sun and the humble artist? Surely, it must be 
somewhere, that pure and happy form of the 
divine dream, made real for an instant! 
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THE DEPARTURE—BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


This is not verse, yet it is poetry. 
by Mrs. Wilcox, appearing in Lippincott’s. 
——s HE had heard no echo of a foot- 
step down the hall, no opening or 
S closing of a door, no sound of a 

vehicle on the gravel driveway. 
Yet she became suddenly con- 

scious that a departure had taken place. 

It was after she had risen from her perfumed 
bath, and, swathed in filmy, rose-colored draperies, 
passed between the mirrors which lined her 
boudoir on either side, that she paused, struck 
with the sudden sense of desolation. 

How could this thing have happened so silently, 
and with no warning? 

Why had no one told her that it was so soon 
to occur? Did others of her household know 
of the departure, and had she alone been kept in 
ignorance of the fact? 

The thought was intolerable. 

She swept across the spacious dressing-room, 
and knocked imperiously upon the door which 
led into the apartment of Love. 

“I will ask him,” she said, “and he must tell 
me if he knew of this departure, and when it took 
place.” 

But Love swung wide the portal, and met her 
with smiling eyes. “You have slept well,” he 
said. “You are radiant as the dawn.” And he 
kissed her full upon the mouth. 

“He does not know,” she whispered to her 
heart; “not yet. But he will know it soon, too 
soon.” 

Still, the vastness of her desolation seemed 
lessened by Love’s smile and kiss. 

While the maid arranged her beautiful hair, 
and selected the pretty frock from a bewildering 
array of delicate garments, she secretly watched 
the girl’s face to see if any consciousness of the 
departure could be surprised thereon. 

“Madame will choose the pink bows for her 
hair this morning? 
well.” 


They suit her fine color se 


It was at once a question and a decision, as the 
light hands held the velvet knots against the 
shell-tinted cheeks. 

“Fanchette does not know,” she said to her 
heart again. “But she will know soon; all the 
world will know. It cannot be hidden.” 


Her own knowledge of the departure bore more 


It is one of a series of little sketches entitled “Cameos,” 
It is artistic in a high degree. 


and more heavily on her mind as the day passed. 

Friends: came, with pleasant words and sweet 
flatteries; she drove in the afternoon, and met 
throngs who craned their necks to see her pass 
in her carriage; at High Tea she heard many 


compliments; and she dined with admiring 
friends, and spent a gay evening afterward, but 
always she kept the thought of the departure 
uppermost in her consciousness. And always she 
was saying to herself: “They do not know yet, 
for they would not dare laugh and jest in face of 


my despair if they knew; but by and by 


” 





It was a long day; and she was glad when at 
last she was again in her boudoir. 

Divested by deft hands of all her finery, her 
maid dismissed, she stood alone before the long 
triple mirrors turning on a blaze of pitiless light. 

Yes, it was quite true;.that which she had 
discovered in the early morning for the first time 
was painfully evident now. 

The perfect curve of her exquisite chin was 
broken; and between her brows the elusive line 
which had come and gone always like a passing 
shadow, indicating her changing moods, was 
clearly discernible now. It was permanent. 

Youth—radiant, fearless, adorable, first youth 


had taken its departure. 








But while she stood with her face hidden in 
both hands, overwhelmed with the magnitude of 
despair, there was a quick step, a light knock on 
the door, and Love entered with outstretched arms. 

“Why, my darling one, my beautiful one,” he 
said, “what is the matter? Has any one hurt you 
or grieved you?” And he kissed her once, twice, 
thrice, and a score of times, on her hair, and 
brow, and cheeks, and throat, and mouth. 

Then she flung her arms about his neck and 
buried her face on his breast. 

“Oh, it does not matter, it does not matter, 
all!” she And _ she 


sobbed all in one as she clung to him. 


after cried. laughed and 

3ut when he questioned her about the cause of 
her tears, and asked her why she wept, she an- 
swered only: 

“Just because.” 

For tho she knew the departure had taken 
place, she would not be the first to mention it to 


Love, so wise was she, remembering Love is blind. 





Humor of Life : 








AFRICA’S LATEST CASE OF SLEEPING SICKNESS 


. [This bit of pleasantry was perpetrated anonymously in the New York Times. Our inquiry 
elicits the information that the author is Thomas R. Ybarra, the humoristic poet.] 


R. LYMAN ABBOTT was sitting 
in the sanctum of The Outbreak, 
D trying to figure out where Theo- 
dore Roosevelt left off and he 
began, and wondering whether the 
paper’s new motto, “Tell me who you are and 
I'll tell you you’re a liar,” was not rather mild 
and non-committal, when an armored office boy 
rushed ‘into the room and handed to Dr. Abbott 
a letter from Africa. 
Dr. Abbott smiled. , 
The letter was from Kermit. It read thus: 
Hote, Dam, Assouan, June —, IgIO. 

Dear Dr. Abbott: Everybody works but father. 
For several weeks a strange, mysterious change 
has been coming over him. The first symptom 
was when, in a sudden fury, he emptied his re- 
volver into his alarm ¢lock, making it, to say the 
least, unreliable, 

Then he voted hunting a bore, and kept to his 
tent for days at a time. Once, when the hori- 
zon was literally black with a herd of assorted 
lions, tigers, hippopotami, rhinoceroseri, &c., he 
dropped suddenly to the ground with the words, 
“Call me next Thursday,” and went to sleep. 

Being unwilling to let that herd go without a 
souvenir from us, I approached and shot at a 
- large, evil looking lion. Father woke up, wild 
with anger, strictly forbade any one in the ex- 
pedition to shoot another shot, and, his eyes 
flashing with fury, turned over and slept for 
three days. Oh, we might just as well be in 
Oyster Bay. 

Finally he voted Africa the noisiest continent 
on earth, and started homeward long before the 
time originally scheduled. On the journey down 
the Nile he objected to all conversation that was 
not expressed in the form of a lullaby, and re- 
marked openly that his favorite character in fic- 
tion was Rip Van Winkle. He also said, on sev- 
eral different occasions that when he got into 
his stride as editor of The Outbreak he would 
make the New York Tribune look like the Em- 
pire State Express. What can he mean? I[ am 
mystified. We sail for home to-morrow. 

KERMIT. 

For about five minutes after reading that let- 
ter Dr. Abbott’s face was far and away the most 
pathetic thing on Fourth Avenue. Then he 
grabbed his hat and rushed downtown. As peo- 
ple saw the venerable figure leaping from side- 
walk to sidewalk they showed no signs of sur- 
prise. 


“Getting into trim. Teddy’s coming.” That’s 
all they said. 

Dr. Abbott did not stop until he reached the 
Custom House. There he was ushered at once 
into the office of William Loeb, Collector of 
the Port of New York. At sight of Dr. Abbott, 
Loeb stopped collecting the port and asked ea- 
gerly for news from the cyclone belt. 

Without a word Dr. Abbott showed him Ker- 
mit’s letter. Loeb read it, and at once burst 
into tears. 

“Just my luck!” he wailed. “Why didn’t this 
happen when I was in Washington—when he 
was wearing me out with his blamed strenuous 
life? Why, to the best of my recollection, he was 
only asleep nine times during his two terms! 
Ah, me! I was born under a peach of a star, 
all right! Boy—another glass!” 

And he and Dr. Abbott silently collected some 
of the Port of New York. Then Loeb spake, 
saying: 

“It’s the Sleeping Sickness!” 

He was right. Theodore Roosevelt, the near- 
est human approach to perpetual motion, had 
fallen a victim to the dread African disease, 
which presents all the advantages of the grave 
without the expense of a tombstone. 

But still, in spite of that letter from Kermit, 
Dr. Abbott could scarcely believe that Col. 
Roosevelt had more than a mere passing attack 
of the disease. 

“The sea air will cure him,” he mused. “He 
will arrive in New York as rambunctious as 
ever.” 

And cheered by the thought he continued to 
make preparations for the 10,000,000 subscribers 
confidently expected by The Outbreak editors. 

Well, to cut a fairly long story reasonably 
short, several weeks elapsed. Teddy arrived. 
From the pier to The Outbreak sanctum the po- 
lice had cleared the way, so that the strenuous 
editor could have an uninterrupted Marathon 
from the gangplank to his desk. And his sanc- 
tum had been tastefully decorated with all sorts 
of things calculated to bring rejoicing to the 
Rooseveltian heart. 

On the door was this: 


OFFICE OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Stop, Look, AND LISTEN. 


And disposed about the desk where the re- 
doubtable editor was to sit were little signs like 
these: 
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“STEP LIVELY COMING IN; L’LL ATTEND TO YOU 


COING OUT!” 
‘BE BRIEF; I’LL BE BRIEFER.” 
“Home, STRAIGHT Home!” 


On the walls was this sort of thing, in pretty 
frames: 


A Lie in THE TEETH 1s WortH Two IN THE 
MAIL. 

One Toucn oF NATuRE-FAKING TAKES THE 
WuHuoLe Wor tp IN. 

My KINGpoM FoR A SHORTER AND UGLIER Worp. 


Oh, it was delightfully White House like. 
There was in it the very breath of Roosevelt's 
second Administration. 

As the Colonel entered The Outbreak office, it 
became at once equal parts of bustle and con- 
fusion. Office boys scampered hither and thither 
and back hither again. Stenographers, with tense 
faces, sat with pencils poised, hanging on the new 
editor’s lips. Dr. Abbott, emitting a war whoop 
which he had been practicing for months, started 
racing through his morning mail. 

Col. Roosevelt yawned. 

“Bring me a divan,” he said sleepily, “and see 


that it is supplied with the fattest brand of cush- 
ions. Then close the door of my office and don’t 
disturb me until Christmas. Less noise, please. 
Doctor, dignity!” 

And he fell asleep across his desk murmuring: 


“Oh, sleep it is a blessed thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole.” 


That night beggared description. 

Nature fakers paraded openly in every city 
and town of the Union. Picture postal cards 
of dogs with five legs and horses with feathery 
wings were brazenly hawked about the streets. 

The Amalgamated Union of Complicated Spell- 
ers, which had been in hiding for weeks, imme- 
diately published its new edition of Hamlet, in 
which occurred the speech: “Too bee orr knott 
too bee.” 

Bellamy Storer rushed headlong into the dip- 
lomatic service, 

E. H. Harriman collared every railroad in the 
country. 

And in the midst of the mad turmoil might 
be heard a small, still voice murmuring: 

“Less noise, please,” 





CLOTHES WANTED 


We're asked to give, to clothe the very poor; 
Yet when one sees society’s display 
At opera or social rout, one’s sure 
The very rich need clothes far more than they! 
—Lippincott’s. 


SHE KNEW HER RIGHTS 


“I tell you I won’t have this room,” protested the 
old lady to the bell boy who was conducting her. 
“IT ain’t a-goin’ to pay my good money for a pigsty 
with a measly little foldin’ bed in it. If you think 
that jest because I’m from the country 

Profoundly disgusted, the boy cut her short. 

“Get in, mum. Get in,” he ordered. “This ain’t 
yer room. This is the elevator.”—Everybody’s. 





SAID WILLIE TO NAT 


In a speech before the Wellesley Club recently, 
Augustus Thomas told this story about Nat Good- 
win: 

“Say, Nat,” said Willie Collier to Mr. Goodwin, 
as they were coming out of the Lamb’s Club shortly 
after the latter’s marriage to Miss Goodrich, “in- 
vite me to one of your weddings some time, won’t 
you ?”—Everybody’s. 





EASILY RECOGNIZED 


“Maude was afraid the girls wouldn’t notice her 
engagement-ring.”’ 

“Did they?” 

“Did they! Six of them recognized it at once.”— 
Exchange. 





1. Mariner (unavoidably detained on desert island)—- 


“Ah, something white coming in. 


A i r Heaven grant that it 
is something in the food line!” 


2. Ravinc Maniac—‘‘Porterhouse steak, spring lamb 


and green peas, roast Long Island duckling, potatoes au 
gratin, coffee, ice-cream, and Camembert cheese—ow! 
ow!! ow!! 


”? 


—Judge. 
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ONE ON THE PROFESSOR 


“Has anything ever been discovered on Venus?” 
asked the. student of astronomy. 

“No,” replied the old professor, whose mind had 
slipped a cog and transported him into mythological 
fields, “not if the pictures of her are authentic.”— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


TIT FOR TAT 


An Irishman was sitting in a depot smoking when 
a woman came, and, sitting down beside him, re- 
marked: 

“Sir, if you were a gentleman you would not 
smoke here.” 

“Mum,” he said, “if ye wuz a lady, ye'd sit 
farther away.” 

Pretty soon the woman burst out again: 

“If you were my husband I’d give you poison.” 

“Well, mum,” returned the Irishman, as he puffed 
away at his pipe, “if ye wuz me wife I’d take it.” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 





THE UTILITY OF ART 


They met in a Fleet Street chop-house. 

“Halloa, Algy! Doing much poetry now?” 

“Only enough to keep the wolf from the door,” 
answered the very minor poet. 

“Great Scot!” cried his friend, “the wolf can’t 
read poetry, can he?”—London Tit-Bits. 


DO YOU KNOW WHY— 


Nobody ever starves in Kentucky? Because they 
have more feud down there than they can handle. 

The Chicago man is always wide awake? Because 
the Illinoise keeps him from sleeping. 

The Kaiser wears his moustachios turned up? Be- 
cause he doesn’t want to get down in the mouth. 

The Czar of Russia hates to be scolded? Because 
he has a constitutional 
dislike of being blown 


up. 

The Bulgarians pre- 
fer freedom to Turkey 
and Austria? Because 
they believe that a 
Ferdinand’ is worth 
two in the bush.—Lip- 
pincott’s 


LENTEN SACRI- 


FICES. 
Father’s gave up bil- 
liards 
(Since he lamed his 
wrist), 
Sister’s gave up danc- 
ing, 
Mother’s gave up 
whist. 
Folks with no bad 
habits 
Still may have some 
hope. 
They can get in line 
like me, 


I have gave up soap. 
—Bertha Youngs in 
The Circle. 
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THE FAIR TOURIST 


Visitor.—“‘And so you’re leaving Paris. Of course 
you’ve been to the Louvre?” 

Fair AMERICAN.—“Yes, I bought this collarette 
there.” 

Visttor.—“Ah, no. I mean the pictures, y’ know.” 

Farr AMERICAN.—“There, Mommer! I said there 
was a gallery by that name !’”—Punch. 





THE RETURN OF HUBBY 


A husband and wife ran a freak show in a certain 
provincial town, but unfortunately they quarrelled, 
and the exhibits were equally divided between them. 
The wife decided to continue business as an ex- 
hibitor at the old address, but the husband went on 
tour. 

After some years’ wandering the prodigal re- 
turned, and a reconciliation took place, as the result 
of which they became business partners once more. 
A few mornings afterwards the people of the neigh- 
borhood were sent into fits of laughter on reading 
the following notice in the papers: 

“By the return of my husband, my stock of freaks 
has been permanently increased.—London Tit-Bits. 





SURELY NOT 

Jimmie (aged five).—‘‘I’m goin’ to have a birth- 
day party to-morrow, at six o’clock, ’cause I was 
born at six on the first of May. When were you 
born, Bobbie?” 

BossiE (aged six).—“I was born at eleven o’clock 
on ” 

JimMIE (interrupting).—“O-oh, Bobbie! You know 
your mother wouldn’t let you sit up that late!”— 
Lippincott’s. 








WHAT DID IT 


Banks.—“I had a new experience while I was 
at Brighton last week, one you might call unac- 
countable. I ate a hearty dinner, finishing up with 
a Welsh rabbit, a mince pie, and some lobster 4 la 
Newburg. Then I went to a place of amusement. 
I had hardly entered the building before everything 
swam before me.” 

Binxs.—“The Welsh rabbit did it.” 

Bonxs.—‘“No, it was the lobster.” 

Bunks.—“I think it was the mince pie.” 

Bankxs.—‘‘No; I have a simpler explanation than 
that. I never felt better in my life; I was at the 
Aquarium.”—Evchange. 





A NEW EXEGESIS 


An eight-year-old youngster recently came to her 
father after church service one Sunday and aston- 
ished him by asking: 

“Daddy, have I any children?” 

The old man dropped his newspaper and re 
garded her in amazement, 

“What?” he demanded. 

“Have I any children?” doggedly repeated the 
child. 

“Well, I should hope not,” replied the father. 
“May I ask the reason of this startling question?” 

“Why, in church this morning,” explained the 
youngster, “the minister preached about children’s 
children, and I wondered if I had any.”—Lippin- 
cott’s. 
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WHERE WASHINGTON RESTED 


A small feather pillow which nestled in a glass 
case in the historical museum created especial in- 
terest among the visitors. 

“I don’t see anything unusual about that pillow,” 
remarked a girl, turning to the guide. 

“It’s a very valuable pillow,” replied the guide. 
“That is Washington’s original headquarters.”—La- 
dies’ Home Journal. 


THE BRUTE 


HostEss.—‘*Why didn’t you bring Capt. Splasher 
with you?” 

Capt. Botson.—“Duty, Mrs Clutterbuck. We 
couldn’t both get away, so we tossed up for it.” 

Hostess.—‘And you won?” 

Capt. Botson.—“*No—I lost !""—Bystander. 


WHAT KATY DID 


There once was a young girl named Kate, 
Who dined with her beau at 8.08. 
I would grieve to relate 
What that greedy girl Kate 
With her téte-a-téte ate at 8.08. 
—Gunter’s. 


LOOKING FOR AN EXPLOSION 


There is a man in a Midland town whose name is 
Burst. It is a misfortune that would not have at- 
tracted much attention if he had not called his two 
children Annie May and Ernest Will.—E-xchange. 


COULDN’T SMELL IT 


A well known judge at present on circuit once 
complained that he could not hear in a certain 
court, and said to one of the responsible officials: 

“The acoustics are execrable.” 

“Really, my lord,” was the reply, “you surprise 
me. I can’t smell anything !”—E-xchange. 


A ROMANCE 


A school teacher of one of the towns in the 
Kaslo-Slocan sends this composition as a product 
of a recent competition between the little girls of a 
primary grade. The composition is entitled “A 
Romance.” 

“Once there was a poor young man who was in 
love with a rich girl, whose mother had a large 
candy store. The poor young man wanted to marry 
the candy lady’s daughter, but he was too poor to 
buy furniture. One day a bad man offered him $25 
to become a drunkard. The poor young man was 
dreadfully tempted because he wanted to be rich 
enough to marry the candy lady’s daughter. But 
when he got to the saloon door with the bad man 
he said, ‘I will not break my pledge, even to be 
rich. Get thee behind me, Satan!’ So he went 
home, and on his way home found a pocket-book 
with $100,000.000 in it. So he went and told the 


candy lady’s daughter and they were married. They 
had a lovely wedding, and the next day they had 
twins. Thus we see that virtue is its own reward.” 
—Kaslo Kootenain. 


HUMOR OF LIFE 
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“Well, I’ve been watchin’ that sign fur nigh onto ten 
hours an’ I ain’t seen no change yit.” 
—The Circle. 


JUST A FEW SUGGESTIONS 


To the Brooklyn man who ate too much duck and 
suffered indigestion thereby, we suggest that he 
consult a quack doctor. 

The man who marries a grass widow must not 
expect necessarily to live in clover. 

Even if you are an Englishman, don’t think that 
’ugging is ’armless. It’s ’armful. 

Says a poet, “If misfortune overtakes you, smile.” 
Very good advice, but suppose that misfortune over- 
takes you in a strictly Prohibition town. 

Never carry your civic pride too far, like the 
Minneapolis congregation which rose and left the 
church one Sunday because the minister took his 
text from St. Paul.—Bohemian Magazine. 


AN UNRELIABLE DOG 


“Come right on in, Sambo,” the farmer called 
out. “He won’t hurt you. You know a barking 
dog never bites.” 

“Sure, boss, ah knows dat,” replied the cautious 
colored man, “but ah don’t know how soon he’s going 
to stop barkin’.”—Success Magazine. 


WOMAN 


Oh, woman, you are charming, 
And poets long have sung 
Their sweetest verses to you 
In every written tongue; 
But none of them has ever 
Told why it is that you 
Will always leave a street car 
.ot dne gnorW 
—Success Magazine. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE ROBINSONS’ EASTER TRIP TO PARIS 


“Hold on, M’ria! 


BREAKING IT GENTLY. 


A Southern planter, on his return from a Euro- 
pean trip, was met at the railroad station by his 
old darky servant. 

“Well, John,” said the planter during the drive 
to his home, “what’s happened since I’ve been 
away ?” 

“Jes’ can’t think o’ nuthin’, Boss,” replied the 
darky, after slowly scratching his head, “ ’ceptin’ 
dat de dog’s daid.” 

“That’s not very startling; tho I’m sorry, of 
course. But he was getting quite old. By the way, 
John, what did he die of?” 

“I doan know, Boss, for pos’tive, but I’s an idea 
dat he done eat too much roas’ hoss flesh.” 

“Indeed! And where did he get the roast horse 
flesh?” 

“Well, you see, Boss, 
got roasted to death.” 

“You don’t say so, John! How did that happen?” 

“Well, Boss, she war in de barn when de barn 
burned down.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that my barn has 
burned down? How did it catch fire?” 

“Doan know, Boss, ’zac’ly, but we sort o’ specks 
it ketched fire from de house when de house burned 
down.” 

“Oh, that’s awful news! 
the house catch fire?” 

“Why, Boss, dat’s a myst’ry; ‘deed ’t is. But 
I do heah ’em say as how some candles upset from 


de ole gray mare done 


How in the world did 


3efore you go right off, tell me the French for Sal Volatile.” 


—Punch, 


roun’ de corpse an’ set fire to de house.” 

“Corpse, did you say, John? Whose corpse? 
Has anybody died?” 

“*Deed dey has, sah; yo’ mudder-in-law has done 
died.” 

“Oh, this is terrible! What did she die of?” 

“Well, Boss, we couldn’t see dat dere was any- 
thing de matter, but I did heah ’em say dat she 
died o’ shock.” 

“Died of shock? For heaven’s sake, man, what 
could have shocked her?” 

“Why, Boss, I speck ’twas o’ ’count yo’ wife run- 
nin’ away wid de coachman.”—Lippincott’s. 


STOPPED HIM JUST IN TIME 


“It is time,” said the speaker, “that we had a 
moral awakening in this town. Let us arise in our 
might. Let us gird up our loins. Let us take off 
our coats. Let us bare our arms. Let us “4 

“Hold on now,” screamed an angular lady, who 
was seated near the platform; “if this is to be a 
moral awakening don’t you dare to propose to take 
off another thing.”—London Tit Bits. 


HE WAS PERFECTLY FRANK WITH HER 


“T will never marry a man,” said a haughty young 
woman, “whose fortune has not at least five ciphers 
in it.” 

“Take me,” replied her admirer, a young lawyer. 
“Mine is all ciphers.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 








